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PREFACE 

to  foUowmg  pages  are  a  reprint  of  a  coarse  of 
tectur«  delivered  in  May.  June,  and  July,  xgoo. 
Their  unmediate  inspration  was  the  war  in  South 
Afaca  (two  of  the  lectures  deal  directiy  with  that 
war),  but  in  these  pages,  written  fifteen  years  ago 
wn  be  found  foreshadowed  the  ideals  and  deeds  of 
ttie  present  hour.    When  the  book  first  appeared 
Mr   Cramb  wrote  that  he  "had  been  induced  to 
pubhsh  these  reflections  by  the  belief  or  the  hope 
that  at  the  present  grave  crisis  they  niight  not  be 
without  service  to  his  country."    In  the  same  hope 
nis  lectures  are  now  reprinted. 
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NOTE 

John    Adam  Cramb    was  bom  at   Denny,   in 
Scotland,  on  the  4th  oi  May,  1862.    On  leaving 
school  he  went  to  Glasgow  University,  where  he 
graduated  m  1885,  taking  ist  Class  Honoms  in 
Classics     In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Luke  Fellowship  in  EngHsh  literature.     He 
also  studied  at  Bom,  University.    He  subsequently 
tmvdled  on  the  Continent,  and  in  1887  married 
tte  third  daughter  of  the   late  Mr.  Edward  W 
Selby  Lowndes  of  Winslow,   and   left    one  son 
From  1888  to  1890  he  was  Lecturer  in  Modem 
Kstoiy   at    Queen    Margaret    Coflege,    Glasgow. 
Settling  m  London  in  1890  he  contributed  several 
articles  to  the  Dktiomry  of  National  BiograUv 
and  also  occasional  reviews  to  periodicals.    For 
n»any  years  he  was  an  examiner   for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.     In  1892  he  was  appointed 
Lecturer  and  in  1893  Professor  of  Modem  History 
at  Queen's   College,   London,   where  he  lectured 
until  his  death.   He  was  also  an  occasional  lecturer 
^mhUiy  history   at   the   Staff   CoUege,   Cam- 
berley,  and  at  York.  Chatham,  and  other  centres, 
in  London  he  gave  private  counes  on  history 


*  NOTE 

l««^me.andpha«ophy.  His  last  series  of  lectures 
^  dehvered  m  February  and  Maid.,  1913  ^^ 
subject  bemg  the  relations  between  ^^  ^ 
Gennany.    In  response  to  many  requ«L  he  ^ 

wnen,  in  October,  1913,  he  died. 
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PART  I 
THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  PAST 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE 

ORIGINS  AND  DESTINY  OF 

IMPERIAL  BRITAIN 

LECTURE  I 

VPHAT  IS  IMPERIAUSM  ? 
ITtHtJat,  May  tth,  19001 

I  ^™  P"*^*  ^e  ^  rewritten  the  aonals  of  the 

ti^t'  ^^  f  "=  °™  ™P'«»  on  the  traditioL  of 
humamty.    In  no  period  has  the  burden  of  the  pJt 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  present,  or  thelnto 
pretatjon  <rf  ,ts  speculative  import  troubled  theh«^ 
so  profoundly,  so  intimately,  so  monotonously 

How  remote  we  stand  from  the  times  when 

Raleigh  could  sit  down  in  the  Tower,  an^^thl^ 

H«ty  about  his  documents.  State  recori. Tr  sto^ 

ghng  the  hBtory  of  a  county,  proceed  to  write  Z 

rTr'/*^!,'^?;?'"    ^^  «^P«culationTis  Z 
fcn*;,  V"^'  *^  P«>cession  of  impressive  ind- 

enect  fitness  he  closes  his  work  with  the  noble^f 
tZT^  to  Death  that  literature  poss^"' B^ 
t>eneath  the  vanety  or  pathos  of  the  Tale  the  present 

B  > 


t     !| 
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4  WHAT  IS  IMPERIALISM  ? 

age  ever  apprehends  a  deeper  meaning,  or  is  oppressed 

by  a  sense  of  mystery,  of  wonder,  or  of  sorrow  ijm- 

revealed,  which  defies  tears. 

This  revolution  in  our  conception  of  History,  this 
boundless  industry  which  in  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  has  led  to  the  printing  of  mountains  of 
forgotten  memoirs,  correspondences.  State  papere, 
this  endless  sifting  of  evidence,  this  treasuring  above 
riches  of  the  slight  results  slowly  and  patiently 
drawn,  is  neither  accident,  nor  transient  caprice,  nor 
antiquarian  frenzy,  but  a  phase  of  the  guiding'  im- 
pulse, the  supreme  instinct  of  this  age— the  ardour 
to  know  all,  to  experience  all,  to  be  all,  to  suffer  all, 
in  a  word,  to  know  the  Truth  of  things— if  haply 
there  come  with  it  immortal  life,  even  if  there  come 
with  it  silence  and  utter  death.    The  deepened  sig- 
nificance of  history  springs  thus  from  the  deepenedsig- 
nificance  of  life,  and  the  passion  of  our  interest  in  the 
past  from  the  passion  of  our  interest  in  the  present. 
The  half-effaced  image  on  a  coin,  the  illuminated 
margin  of  a  mediaeval  manuscript,  the  smile  on  a 
fading  picture— if  these  have  become,  as  it  were, 
fountains  of  unstable  reveries,   perpetuating  the 
Wonder  which  is  greater  than  Knowledge,  it  is  a 
power  from  the  present  that  invests  them  with  this 
magic.     life  has  become  more  self-conscious  ;  not 
of  the  narrow  self  merely,  but  of  that  deeper  Self, 
the  mystic  Presence  which  works  behind  the  veil. 

World-history  is  no  more  the  fairy  tale  whose  end  is 
death,  but  laden  with  eternal  meanings,  significances, 
intimations,  swift  gleams  of  the  Timeless  manifesting 
itself  in  Time.    And  the  distinguishing  function  of 
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History  as  a  science  lies  in  its  ceaseless  effort  not  only 
to  lay  bare,  to  crystallize  the  moments  of  aU  these 
mamfestations,  but  to  discover  their  connecting  bond 
the  ties  that  unite  them  to  each  other  and  to  the  One' 
the  hidden  source  of  these  varied  manifestations' 
whether  revealed  as  transcendent  thought  art  or 
action.  ^    '       '  °^ 

Hence,  as  in  prosecuting  elsewhere  our  inquiry 
into  the  ongm  of  the  French  Monarchy  or  the  decHne 
of  oligarchic  Venice,  we  examined  not  only  the 
characters,  incidents.  poUcies  immediately  corseted 
With  the  subject,  but  attempted  an  answer  to  the 
question-What  is  the  place  of  these  incidents  in  the 
universal  scheme  of  things  ?  so  in  the  treatment  of 
,  the  theme  now  before  us.  the  origins  of  Imperial 
i  Bntam.  pursuing  a  similar  plan,  we  have  to  consider 
not  merely  the  relations  of  Imperial  Britain  to  the 
England  and  Scotland  of  earlier  times,  but  its  rela- 
tions to  mediaeval  Europe,  and  to  determine  so  far 
as  IS  possible  its  place  amongst  the  world-empires  of 

w  ^i'  .  ^J^^  P^'^^  "  ^"^P^"^  Britaii"  and 
not  Bntish  Empire,"  because  from  the  latter 
temtonal  associations  are  inseparable.  It  designates 
India  Canada,  Egypt,  and  the  Uke.  But  by  "  Im- 
penal  Britain  "  I  wish  to  indicate  the  informing 
I  ^?P*'  }^^  ^^^en  force  from  within  the  race  itself 
I  which  m  the  past  has  shapen  and  in  the  present  con- 
tmues  tc  shape  this  outward,  this  material  frame  of 

nT'-..^^V^'x>"^  °^  '^'  '^^''  '^'  «>nscioui 
mess  withm  the  British  race  of  its  destiny  as  an 

unpenal  people,  no  e  /ent  in  recent  history  can  fitly 

be  compared.    The  unity  of  Gennany  under  the 


6  WHAT  IS  IMPERIALISM? 

Hohenzollem  is  an  imposing,  a  far-reaching  achieve- 
ment.     The    aspirations    of    the    period    of    the 
Aufkldrung—Lessmg,  Schiller,  Amdt,  and  Fichte— 
find  in  this  edifice  their  poUtical  realization.    But 
the  incident  is  not  unprecedented.   Even  the  writings 
of  Friedrich  Gentz  are  not  by  it  made  obsolete.    It 
has  affected  the  European  State-system  as  the  sudden 
unity  of  Spain  under  Ferdinand  or  the  completion 
of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  XIV  affected 
it.    But  in  this  unobserved,  this  silent  growth  of 
Imperial  Britain— so  unobserved  that  it  presents 
itself  even  now  as  an  unreal,  a  transient  thing— a 
force  intrudes  into  the  State-systems  of  the  world 
which,  whether  we  view  it  in  its  effects  upon  the 
present  age  or  see^.  to  gauge  its  significance  to  the 
future,  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  in  history. 


§  I.    THE  UNCONSCIOUS  AND  THE  CONSCIOUS 
IN  HISTORY 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  Consciousness  ?  What 
is  its  historical  basis?  Is  it  possible  to  trace  the 
process  by  which  it  has  emerged  ? 

In  the  history  of  every  conscious  organism,  a  race, 
a  State,  or  an  individual,  there  is  a  certain  moment 
when  the  Unconscious  desire,  purpose,  or  ideal 
passes  into  the  Conscious.  Life's  end  is  then  mani- 
fest. The  ideal  unsuspected  hitherto,  or  dimly  dis- 
cerned, now  becomes  the  fixed  law  of  existence.  Such 
moments  inevitably  are  difiicult  to  localize.  Bona- 
parte in  1793  fascinates  the  younger  Robespierre— 
"  He  has  so  much  of  the  future  in  his  mind."    But 
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it  is  neither  Toiilon,  nor  Vend^miaire,  nor  Lodi,  but 
the  marshes  of  Areola,  two  years  after  Robespierre 
•  has  fallen  on  the  scaffold,  that  reveal  Napoleon  to 
himself.     So  Diderot  perceives  the   true   bent   of 
Rousseau's  genius  long  before  the  Dijon  essay  reveals 
it  to  the  latter  himself  and  to  France.    Polybius  dis- 
covers in  the  war  of  Regulus  and  of  Myla  the  begin- 
ning of  Rome's  imperial  career,  but  a  juster  instmct 
leads  livy  to  devote  his  most  splendid  paragraphs 
to  the  heroism  in  defeat  of  Thrasymene  and  Canna. 
It  was  the  singular  fate  of  Camoens  to  voice  the  ideai 
of  his  race,  to  witness  its  glory,  and  to  survive  its 
fall.    The  prose  of  Osorius^  dr   ;  but  prolong  the 
echoes  of  Camoens'  mighty  Une.    Within  a  single 
generation,  Portugal  traces  the  bounds  of  a  world- 
empire,  great  and  impressive  ;  the  next  can  hardly 
discover  the  traces.    But  to  the  limning  of  that  sketch 
all  the  past  of  Portugal  was  necessary,  though  then 
it  emerged  for  the  first  time  from  the  Unconscious  to 
the  Conscious.     Similarly  in  the  England  of  the 
seventeenth  centunr  the  conscious  dehberate  resolve 
to  be  itself  the  master  of  its  fate  takes  complete 

•  The  Latin  work  of  Osorius,  De  rebus  gestis  Emmanuelis  regis 
Lusttantae,  appeared  in  1574,  two  years  later  than   Os  Lusia^ 
The  twehre  books  of  Osorius  cover  the  twenty-six  years  between 
I49S   and   ,52,.    thus   traversing    parts   of   the   same   ground   as 
Camoens.     But  the  iTero  of  Osorius  is  Alboquerque.     His  affecta- 

unon    h''^"'-!"''?'  '^^  '""'■^'y  ^'"^  °'  *^«  «g«'  ^««ts  «  suspicion 
upon  the  sincerity  of  many  of  his  epithets  and  paragraphs    yet  the 

work  as  a   whole  is  composed  with  his  eyes^pon   hfs  subjm 
Seven  years  after  the  Latin,  a  French  translation,  a  beautS 
add-       ^f  ° '^rv^'^'^""*'^  P^"^'  ^««  P"^^'«hed.  c;ntaining  eigS^ 
httTdow':t',!'4  "°^^  '^  ""-'^^^  -^  -^-.  ^^'-^^  5,e 
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possession  of  the  nation.    This  is  the  ideal  which 
gives  essential  meaning  to  the  Petition  of  Ri0it  to 
ttie  Grand  ^Remonstrance,  to  the  return  at  the 
Restoration  to  the  "  principles  of  1640  " ;  it  is  this 
J^ich  gives  a  common  purpose  to  the  Uves  of  Eliot 
Pym,  Shaftesbury,  and  Somers.    It  is  the  unifying 
motive  of  the  poKtics  of  the  whole  seventeS 
cwitury.    The  eighteenth  expands  or  curtails  this 
but  originates  nothing.     An  ideal  from  the  past 
controls  the  genius  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
oghteenth  century.    But  from  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  to  the  present  hour  another  ideal  at  first 
existing  unpercd  ved  side  by  side  with  the  former,  has 
slow  y  but  insensibly  advanced,  obscure  in  its  origins 
and  httie  regarded  in  its  first  developments,  but  now 
topresang  the  whole  earth  by  its  majesty-the 
Ideal  of  Imperial  Britain. 

It  is  vain  or  misleading  for  the  most  part  to  fix 
pedsely  the  first  beginnings  of  great  movements  in 
history.  Nevertheless  it  is  often  convenient  to  select 
fOT  special  study  even  arbitrarily  some  incident  or 
Jaracter  m  which  that  movement  first  conspicuously 
^Idays  itself.  And  if  the  question  were  asked- 
When  does  monarchical  or  constitutional  England 
fcst  distinctively  pass  into  Imperial  Britain?  I 
should  point  to  ihe  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  heroic  patience  with  which  the  twenty-two 

years' w^  against  France  was  borne,  hard  upon  the 
disaster  of  Yorktown  and  tiie  loss  of  an  empire  •  an  1 
further,  if  you  proceeded  to  search  m  speculative 
politics  or  actual  speeches  for  a  deUberate  expression 
of  this  tiansition,  I  should  select  as  a  consiacuous 
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instance  Edmund  Burke's  great  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.    There  this  first  awakening  con- 
sciousness of  an  Imperial  destiny  declares  itself  in  a 
very  dramatic  and  pronounced  form  indeed.    Yet 
Burke's  range  in  speculative  poUtics.  compared  with 
that  of  such  a  writer  as  Montesquieu,  is  narrow.   His 
conception  of  history  at  its  hi^iest  is  but  an  antici- 
pation of  the  picturesque  but  pragmatic  school  of 
which  Macaulay  is  coryphaeus.  In  religion  he  revered 
the  traditions,  and  acquiesced  in  the  commonplaces 
of  his  time.  His  literary  sympathies  were  less  varied 
his  taste  less  sure  than  those  of  Charles  James  Fox 
In  constitutional  politics  he  clung  obstinately  to  the 
ideals  of  the  past ;  to  1  arliamentary  reform  he  was 
hostile  or  indifferent.    As  Pitt  was  the  first  great 
statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  Burke  was 
the  last  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  for  it  is  to  the  era  of  Pym  and  of  Shaftes- 
bury that,  m  his  constitutional  theories.  Burke  strictiy 
belongs.    But  if  his  range  was  narrow,  he  is  master 
there.   "  Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he  " 
No  cause  in  world-history  has  inspired  a  noUst 
rhetonc,  a  mightier  language.    And  if  he  is  a  re- 
actionary in  constitutional  poUtics,  in  his  impeach- 
ment of  Hastings  he  is  the  prophet  of  a  new  era,  the 
annunciator  of  an  ideal  which  the  later  nineteenth 
century  slowly  endeavours  to  realize—an  emigre 
resting  not  on  violence,  but  on  justice  and  freedom. 
This  ideal  influences  the  action,  the  poUcy,  of 
statesmen  earUer  in  the  century;  but  in  Chatham  its 
I»ecise  character,  that  which  differentiates  the  ideal 
of  Bntain  from  that,  say,  of  Rome,  is  less  dear  than 
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f,^^-   '^"^ in*'" seventeenth centunr  unless i« 
a  lat^t  j,«o««.Vh«  form,  it  can  hardly  S'SS 

«u-    In  the  speculative  Doiitics  <rf  ♦»,/♦      T^ 

encounter  it  ^  and^n      w  •      '"^.'^ 

poUtics  it  has  no  nit     I  3^  '  .    *  ""  '"*<*'<»' 

Rosebeiy  Xn  to^,,»-i  ^^  "°*.  *«^  "**  1^«1 

^^:irhe"'eaTSfesSSy^-„^ 
aear   consciousness    of   ♦»!«    j-  I-  ^7    ^  ^'"»  O' 

Of  a  higher  ideal  ni  ZIa  •'  .    ^^^lative  power 

^  ac^sis^^^^xr  ^„r ^^ 

f^sL^iiti^r^-^^ttra  i 

?e:?^e^^'-i?^£-3$ 
saousness     It<5  inflii««««  xu  clearer  con- 

last  sw^es  nf.K  ^^^^  *^°^  *  "fi^l^t  upon  the 
'«>i  speecnes  of  the  younsrer  Pitt     Tf  *h^  tJu      T^ 

ment  be  Burke's  chef  d^L^tf  nl  ^" 

mightier  close  than  in  thH^rir'^^"^.^ 
first  CTev  litrhf  in»ni.l^7u   ^^    ^'"^^^  ®"<^ed  as  the 

ler,  suggesting  on  the  instant  one  of  the  happiest 
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j  and  most  pathetic  quotations  ever  made  within  those 

walls.»  The  ideal  makes  great  the  life  of  Wilberforce- 

I  It  exalts  Canning ;  and  Clarkson,  Romilly,  Cobbett' 

Bentham  is  each  in  his  way  its  exponent.     "  The 

Cry  of  the  Children  "  derived  an  added  poignancy 

•  The  ar,t  of  Pitt',  two  remarkable  speeches  in  the  great  debate 

A^^nd  '"p^r  **'^.^'^"»'°"  o'  »h«  Slave-trade  wL  made  on 
iJ^J-^i  II'  **^'/'"'^  *°  «  P^^^Phlet  report  printed  by  Phillip, 
mmed  ately  afterwards,  iose  after  an  all-night  sittintf  to  speak  .1 
four  o'cIo«Jc  on  Tuesday  morning  (April  afd).  The  c  os^'^fthe 
y>eech  ..thus  reported :  "  If  we  listen  to  Jhe  voice^of  reLn  and 
duty  «,d  pursue  this  night  the  line  of  conduct  which  Th^  pre- 
scr.be.  «,me  of  u.  may  live  to  see  a  reverse  of  that  picture  ffom 
which  we  now  turn  our  eyes  with  pain  and  regret.  We  may  live^ 
behold  the  narives  of  Africa  engaged  in  th7  calm  occupation,  If 

mJyThold  tle'r'"''^'*  ^'"'*  ""'  '*«'*™«'«  comm^«"Ve 
may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy  breaking  in  uoon 

W»  .t'  ^uf  '*  '*""*  ^^^y  P«"«*  >"  »till  later  tfm^  Zr 

blaze  with  full  lusfre.  and  joining  their  influence  to  that  o7  Te 

dt^oT'thT-  '"""'"'  ""'  '"^«°"*^  *»>«  "«'«*  d«tant  «tremN 
jes  of  that  immense  continent.     Then  may  we  hope  that  el^n 

tTu  °"f  "***  ?'  *"  *'»'  'l"*^**^'  °'  *he  globe,  shlll  enioy  a" 
A^\"!  *'  .*^*"'"«  °'  ^'^^  ^''y^'  «'o«'  blessings  which  have 
l^ld    1h?„'"'""n^"P°"  "'  '"  «  »-»>  earlief  peTioi  o'*^: 

iL't^alLrhetri^ft^ltre 

fortunate  region's  has  been  so°  mu:hto^T:;j:dX'<is;^^^^ 

Non  pnmus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis 

iUic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper! 

His  demum  exactis — 

devenere  locos  laetos.  et  am^ena  vireta 

fortunatorum  nemorum,  sedesque  beatas  • 

largior  hie  campos  aether,  et  lumine  vestit 

purpureo." 
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from  the  wider  pity  which,  after  errore  and  failures 
more  temWe  than  crimes,  extended  itself  to  the 
suffenng  m  the  Indian  village,  in  the  African  forest 
or  by  the  Nile.    The  Chartist  demanded  the  Rights 
of  E^hshmen  and  found  the  strength  of  his  denumd 
not  (hmmished.  but  heightened,  by  the  elder  battle- 
cry  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man."    Thus  has  this  ideal 
fi^wn  conscious,  gradually  penetrated  every  phas^ 
of  our  pubhc  life.     It  removes  the  disabilities  of 
religion ;   enfranchises  the  millions,  that  they  bv 
bemg  free  may  bring  freedom  to  others.    Intheireat 
renunaation  of  1846  it  borrows  a  page  from  Roman 
annals,  and  sets  the  name  of  Peel  with  that  of  Caius 
Gi-acchus.    It  unparts  to  modem  politics  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  high-erected  effort,  the  power  to  falter  at 
no  sacnfice.  dread  no  responsibility. 

Thus.  then,  as  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  ideal 
of  national  and  constituted  freedom  takes  complete 
poss^on  of  the  EngUsh  people,  so  in  the  ninetmith 
this  Ideal  of  Imperial  Britain,  risen  at  last  from  the 
sphere  of  the  Unconscious  to  the  Conscious,  has 
graduaUy  taken  possession  of  aU  the  avenues  and 
possag^  of  the  Empire's  Hfe,  till  at  the  century's 

vn^  K  •'^•'  •^''*  ,*  "^  "^^^^^  °*  sympathies  be- 
i^d  u  Uft  walk  whom  it  does  not  strengthen 

§  2.    ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  IMPEiOALISM 

*.^?^*iv'^  ^^  P^"^°"^'  y®*  ^«  ™^t  now  attempt 
to  define  this  ideal,  to  frame  an  answer  to  the  auc- 
tion—What  IS  the  nature  of  this  ideal  which  has 
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thus  arisen,  of  this  Imperialism  which  is  insensibly 
but  surely  taking  the  place  of  the  narrower  patriotism 
of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland?  ImperiaUsm  I 
I  should  say.  is  patriotism  transfigured  by  a  Ught  \ 
from  the  aspirations  of  universal  humanity  •  it  is  the  1 
passion  of  Marathon,  of  Sodden  or  Trafigar  the 
ardour  of  a  de  Montfort  or  a  Grenville.  intensifi^  to 
a  serener  flame  by  the  ideals  of  a  Condorcet.  a  SheUev 
or  a  Fichte.    This  is  the  ideal,  and  in  the  resolution 
deliberate  and  conscious  to  reaUze  this  ideal  through- 
out  Its  dominions,  from  bound  to  bound   in  Uie 
voluntary  submission  to  this  as  to  the  primil  law  of 
its  being.  Ues  what  may  be  named  the  destiny  of 
Impenal  Britain. 

As  the  artist  by  the  very  law  of  his  being  is  com- 
pelled  to  body  forth  his  conceptions  in  colour  in 
words,  or  in  marble,  so  the  race  dowered  with  'the 
gemus  for  empire  is  compeUed  to  dare  aU,  to  suffer 
aU.  to  sacrifice  aU  for  the  fulfihnent  of  its  fate-     • 
appomted  task.    This  is  the  distinction,  this  the 
characteristic  of  the  empires,  the  imperial  races  of 
the  past   of  the  remote,  the  shadowy  empires  of 
Media,  of  Assyria,  of  the  nearer  empires  of  Persia 
Macedon,  and  Rome.   To  spread  the  name,  and  with 
the  name  the  attributes,  the  civiHzing  power  of 
Hellas,  throughout  the  world  is  the  ideal  of  Macedon. 
Similarly  of  Rome  :  to  subdue  the  world,  to  establish 
tnere  her  peace,  governing  all  in  justice,  marks  the 
Kome  of  JuHus,  of  Vespasian,  of  Trajan.    And  in 
this  measureless  devotion  to  a  cause,  in  this  surplus 
energy,  and  the  necessity  of  reaUzing  its  ideals  in 
otner  races,  in  other  peoples.  Ues  the  distinction  of 
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the  Imperial  SUte,  whether  dty  or  nation.  The 
origin  of  these  characteristics  in  British  ImperiaUsm 
we  shall  examine  in  a  later  lecture. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  set  the  distinctive  ideal 
of  Britain  before  you  in  a  clearer  Ught.    Observe, 
first  of  all,  that  it  is  essentially  British.    It  is  not 
Roman,  not  Hellenic.    The  Roman  ideal  moulds 
every  form  of  Imperialism  in  Europe,  and  even  to  a 
certain  degree  in  the  East,  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century.   The  theory  of  the  mediaeval  empire  derives 
immediately  from  Rome.    The  Roman  justice  dis- 
guised as  righteousness  easily  warrants  persecution 
papal  or  imperial.    The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Passau  by  a  Hapsburg.  and  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  a  Bourbon,  trace  their  orgin 
without  a  break  to  that  emperor  to  whom  Dante 
^igns  so  great  a  part  in  the  Paradiso.^    Lord 
Beaconsfield,  with  the  levity  in  matters  of  scholarship 
which  he  sometimes  displayed,  once  ascribed  the 
j^rase  impenum  ac  Hbertas  to  a  Roman  hUtorian. 
The  voluntary  or  accidental  error  is  nothing ;   but 
the  conception  of  Roman  Imperialism  which  it 
popularized  is  worth  considering.    It  is  false  to  the 
genius  of  Rome.    It  is  not  that  the  phrase  nowhere 
occurs  in  a  Roman  historian  ;  but  no  statesman,  no 

»  JustinUn  not  only  in  his  policy  but  in  his  laws  sums  the  historr 
of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  and  determines  the  history  of  the 
.'2r/Z  "'•f  .'*'"7-  To  Dante  he  represent,  at  oJce  the 
subtleties  of  Jurisprudence  and  Theology.  The  Eagle's  hymn  in 
the  ParadMo  (Cantos  xxx.  xx)  defines  the  limitations  and  the  glory 
^•5r*n  '"JJ  M«<>'«^«|  Imperialism.  The  essence  of  the  entii; 
^eatise  De  Monarchta  is  in  these  cantos ;  and  Canto  vi,  where 
Justinian  in  person  speaks,  is  informed  by  the  same  spirit. 
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Roman  historian,  not  SuUa,  not  Casar,  nor  Marcus 
could  ever  have  bracketed  these  words.    Imperium 
ac  justitia  he  might  have  said ;  but  he  could  never 
have  used  together  the  conceptions  of  Empire  and 
Freedom.    The  peoples  subdued  by  Rome— Spain, 
Gaul,  Africa— receivec*  from  Rome  justice,  and  for 
this  gift  blessed  Romt .  name,  deifying  her  genius. 
But  the  ideal  of  Freedom,  the  freedom  that  aUows 
or  secures  for  every  soul  the  power  to  move  in  the 
highest  path  of  its  being,  this  is  no  pre-occupation 
of  a  Roman  statesman  I   Yet  it  is  in  this  ideal  of 
freedom  that  the  distinction,  or  at  least  a  distinction 
of  Modem,  as  opposed  to  Roman  or  Hellenic.  Europe 
consists  ;  in  the  effort,  that  is  to  say.  to  spiritualize 
the   conception   of   outward   justice,   of   outward 
freedom,  to  rescue  individual  Ufe  from  the  incubus 
of  the  State,  transfiguring  the  State  itself  by  the 
larger  freedom,  the  hi-her  justice,  which  Sophocles 
seeks  m  vain  throughout  HeUas,  which  VirgU  in 
Rome  can  nowhere  find.    The  common  traits  in  the 
Kreon  of  tragedy  and  the  Kritias  of  history,  in  the 
hero  of  the  Aeneid  and  the  triumvir  Octavianus,  are 
not  accident,  but  arise  from  the  revolt  of  the  higher 
freedom  of  Art,  conscious  or  unconscious,  against 
the  essential  egoism  of  the  wrong  masking  as  right 
of  the  ancient  State.    And  it  is  in  the  Empire  of 
Bntain  that  this  effort  of  Modem  Euit^pe  is  realized 
not  only  in  the  highest,  but  in  the  most  original  and 
VMied  forms.    The  power  of  the  Roman  ideal,  on  the 
other  hand,  saps  the  preceding  empires  of  Modem 
Europe  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  empire 
of  the  German  Caesars,  the  Papacy  itself,  Venice, 
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Spain,  Bourbon  France.  Consider  how  completely 
the  ideals  of  these  States  are  enshrined  in  the  De 
Monarchia,  and  how  closely  the  De  Monarchia  knits 
itself  to  Caesarian  and  to  consular  Rome  I 

The  poUtical  history  of  Venice,  stripped  of  its 
tinsel  and  melodrama,  is  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Her  art,  her  palaces,  are  her  own  eternally,  a  treasury 
inexhaustible  as  the  light  and  mystery  of  the  waters 
upon  which  she  rests  like  a  Uly,  the  changeful  element 
multiplying  her  structured  loveliness  and  the 
opalescent  hues  of  her  sky.  Ei  t  in  poUtics  Venice 
has  not  enriched  the  worid  with  a  single  inspiring 
thought  which  Rome  had  not  centuries  earlier 
illustrated  more  grandly,  more  simply,  and  with  yet 
profounder  meanings. 

^^  Spain  falls,  not  as  Cariyle  imagines,  because  it 
"  rejects  the  Faith  proffered  by  the  visiting  angel  '* 
i — a  Protestant  Spain  is  impossible— but  because 
Spain  seeks  to  stirie  m  the  Netheriands,  in  Europe  at 
large,  that  freedom  which  modem  Europe  had  come 
to  regard  as  dearer  than  life— freedom  to  worship 
God  after  the  manner  nearest  to  its  heart.  But 
disaster  taught  Spain  nothing— 

t«  Pp6T€ia  irpdyfjLair*'    evrvxovvra  fiiv 

a-Ktd  Ti$  averpc^cMV  ci  Si  Swrrvx^ 

fioXatiJjypwara-oiv  av^yyos  <SA«rc  ypa<fy^v. 

Kal  tovt'  cKctVctfv  fiaWov  oiicrufm  iroAiJ. 
Alas,  for  mortal  history  I     In  happy  fortune 
A  shadow  might  overturn  its  height;  whilst  of  disaster 
A  wet  sponge  at  a  stroke  effaces  the  lesson ; 
And  'tis  this  last  I  deem  life's  greater  woe. 

The  embittered  wisdom  of  Aeschylus  finds  in  all 
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TsZ^°  """^  ^'^  '°'°^'  «^  the  dediD. 

11^  iiS™^  f«»oMon  of  the  Austrian  Ferfinand 
II  tte  intemecme  war  of  thirty  years  which  he  prx^ 

Z^n^^-^T"'  "^"^ '"  "^y^-e  bequeaths^ 

^e^sed  ten  centuries  helor.  by  Leo^Ill^ 

B^fr^^  *^  Revocation,  with  Le  Teffier  and  the 
Bul^  Vmgemlm.  the  procession  of  the  French  ^ 
b^  wMch  ends  in  the  Place  de  la  rSo^ 
oon  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven." 

of  Spain     Within  «  estTr     ®*=*"***^  ^y  *e  same  ideals  as  those 

.  revolution  in  fortunrof  whiS^  the«^^^^  ""**.**"•  •'^ 

vanquished  and  subject  Statr  H^r  1      u       *''  ^^amp'^.  as  . 

monarchs.  John  II.  Tmm^a^uel.  "h„  mtnTsrba't''"""'  ^'f 
riches  kinn  of  th*  Hn^o  ^t  t?  \t  '      ^  Sebastian,  were  In 

of  Portugal's  glirj    Ztnl  fn^dTj  .^"'  ''"""«  *^«  »'"«'  P«rio3 

the  prid7of  he?  c7nquttadorerwat  fdSl  T\  ''"'  •'"  '""'•    ^^ 
and  his  retinue  and  in  th.!,?  .    ^''^  fanaticism  of  Xavier 

Baber  and  Akbkr  weJe  raLnTir"?  '"'*"  '''**''"  *«  "™«  region 
of  the  first  MoJuirSeiSL^^^ 

and  torture<hamtVs  Vas^  aZiJ^      r  ""*?'•  '"«"*a«on.. 
In  feature,  bearing    anTin  c^"!.^  tl  ^°"'    ^'**  "-esemblanca 

Gre„villes.'andtheVb^u^Vt.and",^Jri  ^'^  ^"^^*-.  »hc 
certain  ineffaceable  Td  inSJ^c  dhSo„ '  utZT';  '''* 
themselves  upon  the  mind  An,i  "«"nctions  ultimately  force 
divergence  between  theTte  and  L^-  ^''TS'>^'  '"ark  the 
fate  and  the  designs  of  LulLp5«  ^^T/'^''^"'  °'  England  and  the 
and  that  of  Brilin  iS  '  '^*T"  ^^'^  '"P'^*  °'  Portugal 
perialism  the  work  "f  Osot^\X;^.^!  '"mI*  °:'  '"^^'  ^• 
Jeliberate  treatise  of  Dante  '^  ^  >«uminating  than  the 
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From  this  thraldom  to  the  past,  to  the  ideal 
of  Rome,  Imperial  Britain,  first  amongst  modem 
empires,  completely  breaks.  For  it  is  a  new 
empire  which  Imperial  Britain  presents  to  our 
scrutiny,  a  new  empire  moulded  by  a  new  ideal. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  contrast — a  con- 
trast between  two  armies  and  what  each  brings 
to  the  vanquished. 

Who  that  has  read  the  historian  of  Alva  can 
forget  the  march  of  his  army  through  the  summer 
months  some  three  himdred  and  thirty  years  ago  ? 
That  army,  the  most  perfect  that  any  captain  had 
led  since  the  Roman  legions  left  the  world,  defiles 
from  the  gorges  of  Savoy,   and  division  behind 
division  advances  through  the  passes  and  across  the 
plains  of  Burgundy  and  Lorraine.    One  simile  leaps 
to  the  pen  of  every  historian  who  narrates  that 
march,  the  approach  of  some  vast  serpent,  the  glanc- 
ing cf  its  coils  unwinding  still  visible  through  the 
June  foliage,  fateful,  stealthy,  casting  upon  its  vic- 
tim the  torpor  of  its  irresistible  strength.     And  to 
the  Netherlands  what  does  that  army  bring  ?    Death 
comes  with  it — death  in  the  shape  most  calculated 
to  break  the  resolution  of  the  most  dauntless — 
the  rack,  the  soUtary  dimgeon,  the  awful  apparel  of 
the  Inquisition  torture-chamber,  the  auto-da-fi,  and 
upon  the  evening  air  that  odour  of  the  burning  flesh 
of  men  wherewith  Philip  of  Spain  hallowed  his 
second    bridals.     These    things    accompany    the 
march  of  Alva.     And  that  army  of  ours  which 
day  by  day  advances  not  less  irresistibly  across 
the  veldt  of  Africa,  what  does  that  army  portend? 
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That   amy   brings   with  it  not   the  rack    nor 

vna  n,  and  not  to  one  people  only  but  tn  th. 
i^t  complexity  of  people  ^witKr  bL^ 
tte  assurance  of  England's  unbroken  miZ^„; 
her  devotion  to  that  ideal  which  C^e^cfsed  a 
conscious  sway  over  the  minds  of  tC  gS^^M 
of  h«  sons,  and  quickened  in  the  bS  STf 
J.^^  generattons  of  the  past!^°tl!'s^ 

oiitsbemg,hannonywiththeDivine  Asdithr^^ 

q^'cS^SettSerj^f'tt^^^''*"*"'"'"- 
anc»  *r,,,«   xv      :.*Ses  of  their  race,  some  assur- 

^h^Jtrl^^-    *^'    P"T~^   *Wch    this 

^  OT  vS  ri*^ "  '^'°*  '^^^  P"""«I.  that  the 
^t  to^ti  «*'  P^P"^  shall  guide  us  still; 
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distinctions  and  religious  distinctions  does  more 
than  any  other  represent  the  principle  that  "  God 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 


i. 
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§3.    THE  MANDATE  OF  DESTINY 

In  these  two  armies  then,  and  in  what  each 
brings  to  the  vanquished,  the  contrast  between 
two  forms  of  Imperialism  outlines  itself  sharply. 
The  earlier,  that  of  the  ancient  world,  little  modified 
by  mediaeval  experiments,  limits  itself  to  concrete, 
to  external  justice,  imparted  to  subject  peoples  from 
above,  from  some  beneficent  monarch  or  tyrant ; 
the  later,  the  Imperialism  of  the  modem  \.orld,  the 
Imperialism  of  Britain,  has  for  it^  end  the  larger 
freedom,  the  higher  justice  whose  root  is  in  the 
soul  not  of  the  ruler  but  of  the  race.  The  former 
nowhere  looks  beyond  justice ;  this  sees  in  justice 
but  a  means  to  an  end.  It  aims  through  free- 
dom  to  secure  that  men  shall  find  justice,  not 
as  a  £  ft  from  Britain,  but  as  they  find  the  air 
around  them,  a  natural  presence.  Justice  so  con- 
ceived is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  condition  of  man's 
being.  In  the  ancient  world,  government  ever 
tends  to  identify  itself  with  the  State,  even  when,  as 
in  Rome  or  Persia,  that  State  is  imperial.  In  the 
modem,  government  with  concrete  justice,  civic 
freedom  as  its  aims,  ever  tends  to  become  but  a  func- 
tion of  the  State  whose  ideal  is  higher. 

The  vision  of  the  De  Monarchia — one  God,  one 
law,  one  creed,  one  emperor,  semi-divine,  far-off, 
immaculate,  guiding  the  round  world  in  justice,  the 
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crowning  expression  of  Rome's  ideal  by  a  great  Doet 

^^or  ^"?<'^r'°«»  but  describe  after  I^ 
extmOT  jiKtice,  a  justice  showered  down  upon  men 
Ijr  a  beneficent  tyrant,  a  Fredericic  I,  ins^edT 
the  sagas  of  Siegfried  and  of  Charlema^'^TZ 
se«>nd  Fr^rick.  the  "  Wonder  of^XlS-'t 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  ever  aUuring  yet  eva 
dudmg,  the  curiosity  of  the  nineteenth ;  t  a  H^ 
VII,  meffectual  and  melanchoUc.     Such  "  iustS^ 
pass«  easily  by  its  own  excess  into  thelStice 
which  ^patches  Alva's  amy  or  finds  bizaie"C^ 
sion  m  the  phrase  of  "  le  Roi  soleU,"-"  :Se  Stei^ 

l'^  f".?^*'"    ^«  '-^^  of  modern  life   tte 
.deal  of  which  Britain  is  the  supreme  repVesentkt^ 

^t  frf™  T^'  '"P'^^'  ^*"«"g  not  f,^°S^^S 
but  from  freedom,  may  be  traced  beyond  the  French 

Revolution  and  the  Reformation,  back  even  t^he 

UsS'a'^^rrH"^-      ^t-'dJL^ 
iiseit  jike  a  wedge  into  the  ancient  unity  of  the  State 

"  tl^omLT*^  "^e  "  "°*  -4  «^  l-S 
OJ  the  Roman  Empire,  but  of  the  whole  fabric  of 

tte  ancient  relations  of  State  and  IndividiS    Yrt 
T^f^'^'.l  "^""S'y  ^=  Tertulliai,  the  MaiS 

Such  th«i  is  the  character  of  the  ideal.   And  in 

Its  great  ends,  to  do  all    to  suffer  all    oe  t> 
^ived.  hes  what  may  b^  lt^:^'tj,T6^^; 
of  Imperial  Britain.    None  more  inTpreite,^^^ 
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loftier  has  ever  arisen  within  the  consciousness  of 
a  people.  And  to  England  through  all  her  terri- 
tories and  seas  the  moment  for  that  resolution  is 
now.  If  ever  there  came  to  any  city,  race,  or  nation, 
dear  and  liigh  through  the  twilight  spaces,  across 
the  abysses  where  the  stars  wander,  the  call  of  its 
fate,  it  is  now  I  There  is  an  Arab  fable  of  the  white 
steed  of  Destiny,  with  the  thunder  mane  and  the 
hoofs  of  lightning,  that  to  every  man,  as  to  every 
people,  comes  once.  Glory  to  that  man,  to  that 
race,  who  dares  to  mount  it!  And  that  steed,  is 
it  not  nearing  England  now?  Hark!  the  ringing 
of  its  hoofe  is  borne  to  our  ears  on  the  blast  1 

Temptations  to  fly  from  this  decision,  to  shrink 
from  the  great  resolve,  to  temporize,  to  waver, 
have  at  such  moments  ever  presented  themselves 
to  men  and  to  nations.  Even  now  they  present 
themselves,  manifold,  subtly  disguised,  insidiously 
persuasive,  as  exhortations  to  humility,  for  instance, 
as  appeals  to  the  deference  due  to  the  opinion  of  other 
States.  But  in  the  faith,  the  undying  faith,  that 
it,  and  it  alone,  can  perform  the  fate-appointed 
task,  dwells  the  virtue  of  every  imperial  race  that 
History  knows.  How  shall  any  empire,  any  state, 
conscious  of  its  destiny,  imitate  the  self-effacement 
prescribed  to  the  individual — "  In  honour  preferring 
one  another  "  ?  This  in  an  imperial  State  were  the 
premonition  of  decay,  the  presage  of  death. 

But  there  is  one  great  pledge,  a  solemn  warrant 
of  her  resolve  to  swerve  not,  to  blench  not,  which 
England  has  already  offered.  That  pledge  is  Elands- 
laagte,  it  is  Enslin,  the  Modder,  and  the  bloody 
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agony  of  Magersfontein.    For  it  grows'ever  rl.«  J 

for  the  sake  of  a  few  eoM  a  t^»r  a-         IT  ^^^' 

to  now,  stm  in  the  grave.  Ttr^  S^  K  e'^^^' 

ask  ,is,     Why  are  we  thus?    And  in  what  ^.nC  ' 
^ve  we  d.ed  ?  "  were  it  not  a  hani  tt^  for  Bn^  ) 
for  Europe,  mdeed  for  aU  the  worid   it  thf     .     " 
am^r  we  could  naake  to  t^^^^kl^/S^ 
ri  ^^  the  mmes,  it  is  for  the  mines  I  "    No  nm.' 
«^  beheve  that;  no  man,  save  him  wh.»e^ 
faction   has   scaled  in  impenetrable   nkh^  ^^ 
™^at.on  recoils  revolted^  terror-^truT(W 
enterpnses  have  ever  attracted  some  base  adher«^ 
and  these  by  their  ve,y  presence  seem  to  s^^ 

:^^Tr.o^t°rand'r^  :^^  F- 

because  Of  this  baser  l^P^ol^'^ofS 
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account  all  the  valour,  all  the  wisdom  long  approved? 
Reply  is  impossible  ;  the  thing  simply  is  not  British. 
Indeed,  in  very  deed,  it  is  for  another  cause,  and 
for  another  ideal— an  ideal  that,  gathering  to  itself 
down  the  ages  the  ardour  of  jtheir  battle-cries,  falls 
in  all  the  splendour  of  a  new  hope  about  the  path  of 
England  now.      For  this  these  men  have  died,  frcm 
the  first  battle  of  the  war  to  that  fought  yesterday. 
And  it  is  this  knowledge,  this  certainty,  which  gives 
us  heart  to  acquiesce,  as  each  of  us  is  compelled  to 
acquiesce,  in  the  presence  of  that  army  in  South 
Africa.    They  have  fallen,  fighting  for  all  that  has 
made  our  race  great   in  the  past,  for  this,   the 
mandate  of  destiny  to  t>ur  race  in  the  future.    They 
have  fallen,  those  youths,  self-devoted  to  death, 
with  a  courage  so  impetuous,  casting  their  youth 
away  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no  accoimt,  a  careless 
trifle,  life  and  all  its  promises!     But  yesterday 
in  the  flush  of  strength  and  beauty ;  to-night  the 
winds  from  tropic  seas  stir  the  grass  above  their 
graves,  the  southern  stars  look  down  upon  the  place 
of  their  rest.    For  this  ideal  they  have  died—"  in 
their  youth,"  to  borrow  the  phrase  of  a  Greek  orator, 
"  torn  from  us  hke  the  spring  from  the  year." 

Fallen  in  this  cause,  in  battle  for  this  ideal, 
behold  them  advance  to  greet  the  great  dead  who 
f  eU  in  the  old  wars  I  See,  through  the  mists  of  time, 
Valhalla,  its  towers  and  battlements,  upUft  them- 
selves, and  from  their  places  the  phantoms  of  the 
mighty  heroes  of  all  ages  rise  to  greet  these  English 
youths  who  enter  smiling,  the  blood  yet  trickling 
from  their  wounds  I    Behold,  Achilles  turns,  unbend- 
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ing  from  his   deep  disdain  •    Ru^fum    t-     , 
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LECTURE  II 

THB  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  POUTXCAL  IDEAL 
(TtMMfoy,  Mmp  Uth,  1900] 

Man's  path  lies  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  History  seems  to  move  between  two  hemis- 
pheres that  everywhere  touch  yet  unite  nowhere, 
the  Past,  shadowy,  vast,  illimitable,  that  at  each 
moment  ends,  the  Future  not  less  shadowy,  vast, 
illimitable,  that  at  each  moment  begins.  The  ques- 
tion, "What  is  History?"  is  but  the  question, 
"  What  is  life  ? "  transferred  from  the  domain  of 
the  Present  to  the  domain  of  the  Past.  To  under- 
stand the  whorl  of  a  shell  would  require  an  intelli- 
gence that  has  grasped  the  universe,  and  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  an  hour  the  aeons  of  the 
fathomless  past  were  not  excessive  as  a  preliminary 
study.  MassiUon's  injunction,  "  Look  thou  within," 
does  but  discover  to  our  view  in  nerve-centres,  m 
emotional  or  in  instinctive  tendencies,  hieroglyphics 
graven  by  long  vanished  ancestral  generations.  But 
Nature,  to  guard  man  from  despair,  has  fashioned 
him  a  contemporary  of  the  remotest  ages.  The 
beam  of  light,  however  far  into  space  it  travel,  yet 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT 


ir5!L"^"^-^°°^  therorb  whe^  it  spnJ 
Md  lUi,  the  yoangest-bom  of  Time,  is  vit^ 

unmoved  at  ♦>!«»  «««^  _     **'~*b  w  mese,  man  is 

pJ^dS^^;„*rC'^*«  -^^^  o*  the 
A    .  J     present,  are  the  basis  of  speculative  noii+ire 

A  judpent   upm   a   movementTttTp^T 
an  opimon  hazarded  iitv.«    *u  present, 

state  ano^««  P°°    *^®  curve   which   a 

wate,  a  nation,  or  an  empire  will  describe  in  ♦»,! 

thatLtinv  fh^  ^!.^*^«s  grown  conscious  of 
^Jt^^'  ^^  ^"^*'°''  confronts  us-is  it  possibte 
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the  past  a  justification  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
present,  of  this  movement  styled  "  Imperialism  "  ? 

The  heart  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  transformation 
of  mediaeval  patriotism  into  modem  imperialism,  in 
the  evolution  or  development  which  out  of  the  Eng- 
lishman of  the  earlier  centuries  has  produced  the 
Englishman  of  the  present,  moved  by  other  andhigher 
political  ends.  Is  there  any  incident  or  series  of  in- 
cidents in  our  history,  of  magnitude  enough  pro- 
foundly to  aifect  the  national  consciousness,  to  which 
we  may  look  for  the  causes,  or  for  the  formative 
spirit,  of  this  change  ?  And  in  their  effect  upon  the 
national  consciousness  of  Britain  have  these  mci- 
dents  followed  any  law  traceable  in  other  nations  or 
empires  ? 

§  I.    OF  THE  ACTION  OF  STATES  AND  OF 
INDIVIDUALS 

There  is  a  kind  of  critidsm  directed  against 
politics  which,  year  by  ye;  jt  month  by  month, 
makes  the  discovery  that  between  the  code  which 
regulates  the  action  of  States  and  the  code  which 
regulates  the  actions  of  individuals  divergencies  or 
contradictions  are  constantly  arising.  War  violates 
the  ordinances  of  religion.;  diplomacy,  the  ordinances 
of  truth ;  expediency,  those  of  justice.  And  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  whatever  be  the  softening 
influences  of  civilization  upon  the  relations  of  private 
life,  within  the  sphere  of  politics,  barbarism,  brutally 
aggressive  or  craftily  obsequious,  reigns  undisturbed. 
Era  succeeds  era,  faiths  rise  and  set,  statesmen  and 
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thinkew.  prophets  and  martyrs,  act.  speak,  suffer, 
die.  and  are  seen  no  more  ;  but.  scornful  of  aU  their 
stnyings  the  great  Anarch  still  stands  sullen  and 
^!!!?l^«*^!  centuries.  And  these  critics,  un- 
deterred  by  Burke's  hesitation  to  "  draw  up  an  in- 
dictment  against  a  whole  nation."  make  bold  to 
arraign  Humanity  itself,  charging  aUke  the  present 
and  the  past  with  perpetual  self-contradiction,  an 
hypocnsy  that  never  dies. 

Underljdng  this  impeachment  of  Nations  and 
States  in  their  relations  to  each  other  the  assumption 
at  once  reveals  itself,  that  every  State,  whether  dvic 

r„^  ",  '  ,°',,*'"P^"^'  is  but  an  aggregate  of  th^ 
individuals  that  compose  it.  and  should  accordingly 
be  regulated  in  its  actions  by  the  same  laws,  the  same 
principles  of  conduct,  as  control  the  actions  of  indi- 
viduals. And  he  therefore  is  the  greatest  statesman 
who  constrains  the  State  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
the  hne  prescnbed  to  the  individual-whatever  ruin 
and  disaster  attend  the  rash  adventure  I  The  per- 
Ijexity  IS  old  as  the  embassy  of  Cameades.  younras 
the  self-communings  of  Mazzini. 

Yet  certain  terms,  current  enough  amongst  those 
who  dehver  or  at  least  acquiesce  in  this  indict- 
ment (such  as  "  Organism  "  x>r  "  Organic  Unity  " 
as  apphed  to  the  State),  might  of  themselves  suggest 
a  reconsideration  of  the  axiom  that  the  State  is 
but  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  The  unity  of  an 
organism,  though  arising  from  the  constituent  parts 
is  yet  distinct  from  the  unity  of  those  parts.  Even' 
in  chemistry  the  laws  which  regulate  the  molecule 
are  not  the  laws  which  regulate  the  constituent  atoms 
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And  in  that  highest  and  most  complex  of  all  unities, 
the  State,  we  find,  as  ^  re  might  expect  to  find,  laws 
of  another  range,  and  a  remoter  purport,  obscurer 
to  us  in  their  origins,  more  m3rsterious  in  their 
tendencies,  than  the  laws  which  meet  us  in  the 
unities  which  compose  it.  In  the  region  in  which 
States  act  and  interact,  whether  with  Plato  we  regard 
it  as  more  divine,  or  as  Rousseau  passionately  insists, 
as  lower,  the  laws  which  are  vaUd  must  at  least 
be  other  than  the  laws  valid  amongst  individuals. 
The  orWt  described  by  the  Uf e  of  the  State  is  of  a 
wider,  a  mightier  sweep  than  the  orbit  of  the  separ- 
ate life.  The  life  which  the  individual  surrenders 
to  the  State  is  not  one  with  the  Ufe  which  he  receives 
in  return  ;  yet  even  of  this  interchange  no  analysis 
has  yet  laid  bare  the  conditi(ms. 

These  considerations  are  not  designed  to  imply 
that  in  the  relations  between  States  the  code  of 
individual  ethics  is  necessarily  annulled ;  but  to 
suggest  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  actions  or 
the  suffering  of  States,  as  such,  have  too  peremp- 
torily been  assumed  to  be,  by  nature  and  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  universe,  identical  with  the  laws'^of 
individual  Ufe,  its  actions  or  its  sufferings,  and  that 
it  is  something  of  a  petitio  principii,  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  knowledge,  to  judge  the  one  by  the 
standards  apphcable  only  to  the  other. 

The  profoundest  students  of  the  actions  of  States 
have  in  all  times  been  aware,  not  of  the  fixed  antagon- 
ism, but  of  the  essential  distinction,  between  the 
two  codes,  s  Every  principle  of  MachiaveUi  is  im- 
plicit in  Thucydides,  and  Sulla,  whom  Montesquieu 
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selects  as  the  supreme  type  of  Roman  grandeur 
does  but  foUow  principles  which  reappear  in  th^ 
pohbcs  of  an  Innocent  III  or  a  RicheUeu,  a  Crom- 
weU  or  an  Oxenstiem.*    The  loss  of  SuUa's  Comr 
w«^n««  IS  irreparable  as  the  loss  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the    Annals    of    Tacitus   or  the  burnt 
Mtmoifs    of    Shaftesbury ;    in   the  literature   of 
pities    It    is    a    disaster    without     a    paraUd 
What   SuUa  felt  as  a  first,  most  Hving  impuls^ 
appears    m    later    times    as   a  colder,  a  critical 
jud^ent.    It  is  thus  that  it  presents  itself  to 
Ma^aveUi,  not  the  writer  of  that  jeu  d'esprii 
n  Pftnci^^  perplexing  as  HanUet,  and  as  variously 
interpreted,  but  the  author  of  the  stately  periods  of 
the  I  stone  and  the  LHscorsi,  the  haughtiest  of  specu- 
lators, and  m  politics  the  profoundest  of  modern 
thmkers.      M.  Sorel  encounters  Uttle  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  but  an  exposition 
of  the  prindp'es  of  the  Discorsi  ;  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  started  his  literary  activity  by  the  refu- 
tation of  the  Prince,  began  and  ended  his  poUt  cal 

-nli^f***,*'^'^',  ***  Spinozism  transmuted  into  a   creed  by 
analytic  reflection  is  simply  Machiavelism.  ^ 

The  twenty^wo  books   of   Sulla's   Memoirs,   rerMm    suarum 

iere 'Jim  f^^'"'?'"'*"*'.  ^^^^  'I'^i'^^ted  to  his  friend  Lucullus ;  they 

tie  fraili^^Tr  '"  '^'  ''^  °'  Tacitus  and  Plutarch,  though 

for  the  loss.     Of  Sul  a's  verses-like  many  cultured  Romans  ofThat 
a«e^  the  conqueror  of  Caius  Marius  amused  his  leisure  with  writing 
Greek  epigrams-exactly  so  much  has  survived  a,  of  the  trouS? 
dour  songs  of  Richard  I  of  England,  or  of  FrederiS    I  of  Je™ 
salem  and  Sicily.     Sulla's  remark  on  the  young  C^  is  for  S^ 

M  Pasquale  Paoli's  on  Bonaparte. 
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career  as  if  his  one  aim  were  to  illustrate  the  maxims 
that  in  the  rashness  of  inexperience  he  had  con- 
denmed ;  and  within  living  memory,  the  vindicator 
of  OUver  Cromwell  foimd  in  the  composition  of 
the  same  Frederick's  history  the  solace  and  the  tor- 
ment of  his  last  and  greatest  years. 

To  press  this  inquiry  further  would  be  foreign  to 
the  present  subject ;  enough  has  been  said  to  indi- 
cate that  from  whatever  deep  unity  they  may  spring, 
the  laws  which  determine  the  life  of  a  State,  as  dis- 
played in  History,  are  not  identical  with  the  laws 
of  individual  Ufe.  The  region  of  Art,  however, 
seems  to  offer  a  neutral  territory,  where  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  some  perception,  or  Ahnung  as  a  German 
would  say,  of  the  operation  in  the  life  of  States 
of  a  law  which  bears  directly  upon  the  problem 
before  us. 

§  3.    THE  LAW  OF  TRAGEDY  AS  APPLIED  TO 
fflSTORY 

In  the  history  of  past  empires,  their  rise  and 
decline,  in  the  history  of  this  Empire  of  Britain  from 
the  coming  of  Cerdic  and  Cynric  to  the  present 
momentous  crisis,  there  reveals  itself  a  force,  an 
influence,  not  without  analogy  to  the  influence 
ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  Attic  Tragedy.  The  func- 
tion of  Tragedy  he  defined  as  the  purification  of  the 
Boul  [by  Compassion  |and  by  Terror— 8t*  e*A«ov  Kal 
^6fiov  KdOapcTK.^      Critics  and  commentators    still 

*  Aristotle  refers  only  to  the  effect  on  the  spectators;  but  the 
continued  existence  of  the  State  makes  it  at  once  actor  and 
spectator  in  the  tragedy.  The  transforming  power  is  thus  more 
intimate  and  profound. 
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debate  the  precise  meaning  of  the  definition  •  but 
my  mterpretation,  or  appUcation  of  it  to  the 
pr^t  inquiry  is  this,  that  by  compassion  and 
?rwf^''.^'^*^^*^^^^°°»Passionand  terror, 

t^ff^r  *?^  ^^""^^  ^^  P^*y  °^  °*  ^ear.  attaining 
to  a  state  hke  that  portrayed  by  Dante— 

lo  son  fatta  da  Dio.  sua  merce,  tale. 

Che  la  vostra  miseria  non  mi  tange 

Ne  fiamma  d*  esto  incendio  non  m'  assale.* 

In  the  tragic  hour  the  soul  is  thus  vouchsafed 

frf!!?^v'^T'  ^^^  ^  ^^"'°*^^'  serener,  mightier 
^Jf"  l^enceforth  it  pursues  unalterably,  un- 
deviatmg^y,  as  if  swept  on  by  a  law  of  Nature  itself . 
•Z^^^"^  conceived,  is  the  avinest  thought 
withm  the  Divine  mind,  and  when  manifested  in 

Tt.?   J'''^^^^''  °^  '^^^'  ^^  consciousness  of 

tt^t  iS^^vl^'va™^'  ''-^""t  P'^P^^^'^ 
"««  oy  tneir  very  vagueness  inspire  but  a  deeper 

awe  presentmg  a  study  the  loftiest  that  can  engage 
the  human  inteUect.  "»6*se 

Genius  for  empire  m  a  race  suppUes  that  impres- 
siveness  with  which  a  heroic  or  royal  origin  mvS^ 
the  protagomst  of  a  tragedy,  an  AgameSnon  o?  a 
Theseus.  Hence,  though  traceable  in  aU  the 
operation  of  this  law,  analogous  to  the  lawof  Tr^edy 
displays  Itself  in  the  history  of  imperial  cite  oi 
nations  m  grander  and  more  imposing  dimensions. 
JMowhere,  for  mstance,  are  its  effects  exhibited  in 

*  ,'.'  2?^  '"  ""  '"*'"<=y  «"ch  created  me 
^^  That  misery  of  yours  attains  me  not, 
Nor  any  flame  assails  me  of  this  burning." 
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a  more  impressive  manner  than  in  the  fall  of 
Imperial  Athens — most  poignantly  perhaps  in 
that  hour  of  her  history  which  transforms  the 
character  of  Athenian  politics,  when  amid  the 
happy  tumult  of  the  autumn  vintage,  the  choric 
song,  the  procession,  the  revel  of  the  Oschophoria, 
there  came  a  rumour  of  the  disaster  at  Syracuse, 
which,  swiftly  silenced,  started  to  life  again,  a  wild 
sunnise*  then  panic,  and  the  dread  certainty  of 
ruin.  That  hour  was  but  the  essential  agony  of  a 
soul-conflict  which;  affecting  a  generation,  marks 
the  transformation  of  the  Athens  of  Kimon  and 
Ephialtes,  of  Kleon  and  Kritias,  into  the  Athens*  of 
Plato  and  Isocrates,  of  Demosthenes  and  Phodon. 
In  the  writings  of  such  men,  in  their  speculations 
upon  pontics,  one  pervading  desire  encounters  us, 

*  In  illustraticn  of  this  position  a  contrast  might  be  drawn 
between  the  policy  of  Athens  in  Melos,  as  set  forth  by  Thucydidet 
in  the  singular  dialogue  of  the  fifth  book,  and  the  part  assigned  to 
Justice  by  a  writer  equally  impersonal,  grave,  and  unimpassioned 
—the  author  of  the  Politics— in  the  recurrence  throughout  that 
work  of  such  phrases  as  "  The  State  which  is  founded  on  Justice 
alone  can  stand."  "  Man  when  perfected  (reXcwMr)  is  the  noblett 
thing  that  lives,  but  separated  from  justice  (xu/HaSh  p6hov  «U 
Slinft)  the  basest  of  all."  "  Virtue  cannot  be  the  ruin  of  those 
who  possess  it,  nor  Justice  the  destruction  of  a  City."  The 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  that  are  of  a  later  date  than  413  b.c.  betray 
an  attitude  towards  political  life  distinct  from  that  which  char- 
acterizes his  earlier  works.  The  shading-tn  of  the  life  of  the 
State  into  that  of  the  individual  defies  analysis,  and  it  wve 
hazardous  to  affirm  what  traits  of  thought  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  genius  of  the  State  as  distinct  from  the  individual;  but  it 
appears  as  difficult  to  imagine  before  Syracuse,  the  vehement  in- 
sistence upon  Justice,  the  impassioned  idealization  which  char- 
acterize Plato,  Socrates,  and  Demosthenes,  as  it  is  difficult  after 
Syracuse  to  imagine  the  political  temper  of  a  Pericles  or  an 
Anaxagoras. 
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aKke  in  the  grave  serenity  of  the  LawK  *h^  i 

and  for  Hellas  so^^,^"";^;  ^l^j"'  "^ 
«.°ther  empire  than  tha/wUrfeUi^  "^iST!:^: 
moved  by  a  loftier  ideal  -n,..  .«="  "  sicuy,  and 
Thucydides  for  Wa  ,?^*.«"°"s  admiration  of 
Socrates  Pl»V„'.  '^  ',  *  "°""^  admiration  of 
so^^  Plato  s  appeals  to  Crete  and  to  ancient 

beheld  sud.  a  band  of"*;:npSr '"^  ^ 

tothe  history  of  Rome,  during  the  second  wtt 

against  Carthage,  a  similar  moment  occure     AhZ 

is  ^eater^h^^t^eTo^i^Tte'lS^^^^^^ 
IS  not  the  inevitable  change  whi^^ce^^^  bring'! 

^^P^'^^'^r^^^^^  'ou«H  centum  ... 

they  consideVS^attai^abTe  by^Hd^  "JT^L'"^'  »  «*«^  ^"^ 

«nce  of  Socrates  from  the  Law.    tL-    '  "^'^If"'  '^''*  *«I»Pe«r. 

treatment  of  Sparta  .„7of^?«t.»,!"'''?'r*  seriousness  iHb. 

Ucedamon.  may  indict.  ^^T***'  *"  °"«'""'  ■"'«  P^^'gon  of 
generation  Uich\Td  grown  uTr^/^  "^^  Prejudicef  of  . 
effort  by  Plato  to  briVwsJeachiniT  ^^^'P^*^'"!.  and  .  I..t 
Athens  and  of  Hella?  S,  btL/EZn?  t  'k!"^**"  "'•  °' 
century  the  political  writing  of  R,L  ^L  J  °'  ^  seventeenth 
Harrington,  Though  spIcuS  ve  in  fZ  '  "°''*'''  °'  *'"*«"  «"<» 
•i«n«.  Hobbes'  first  Ike^^^lff  I  ^'  f  *  '"°'*  P'^"'^  ^n  their 
««<Jes.  Is  planned  Zl  wS/t!  eU?'''?'  ^'^  "*"•*»"  <>'  Thucy' 
it.  ills.    n,i.  ^„  i„'  ^^^-Jf  ^°  ='g»«"<i  against  civil  di«»«I  iSd 


^imm:*^-^mgi^m'M^m'^i£-, 
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another,  a  higher  purpose  has  implanted  itself 
within  Rome's  '"'  -is  a  State.  The  Rome  of  Grac- 
chus and  of  Drusus  announces  Imperial  Rome,  the 
Rome  of  the  Caesars. 

So  in  the  history  of  Islam,  from  the  anguish  and 
struggles  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Islam  of  Haroun 
and  Mutasim  arises,  impiarting  even  to  dying 
Persia,  as  it  were,  a  second  prime,  by  the  wisdom 
and  imaginative  justice  of  its  sway. 

In  the  development  of  Imperial  Britain,  the 
conflict  which  m  the  life-history  of  these  two  States, 
Athens  and  Rome,  has  its  essential  agony  at  Cannae 
or  at  Syracuse,  the  conflict  which  affects  the  national 
consciousness  as  the  hour  of  tragic  insight  affects 
the  individual  life,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  After  the  short-lived  glory  of  Agincourt 
and  the  vain  coronation  at  Paris,  humiliation  follows 
humiliation,  calamity  follows  calamity.  The  empire 
purchased  by  the  war  of  a  century  is  lost  in  a  day ; 
and  England's  chivahy,  as  if  stung  to  madness  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  turns  its  mutilating 
swords,  Uke  Paris  after  Sedan,  against  itself.  The 
havoc  of  civil  war  prolongs  the  rancour  and  the  shame 
of  foreign  defeat,  so  that  Rheims,  Chatillon,  Wake- 
field,  Bamet,  and  Tewkesbury,  with  other  less 
remembered  woes,  seem  like  moments  in  one  long 
tempest  of  fiery  misery  that  breaks  over  England, 
stilled  at  last  in  the  desperate  lists  at  Bosworth. 

This  period  neglected,  perhaps  wisely  neglected, 
by  the  poUtical  historian,  is  yet  the  period  to  which 
we  must  turn  for  the  secret  sources  of  that  revolution 
in  its  pohtical  character  which,  furthered  by  the 
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incidents  that  fortune  res«,«^«„  v     ^  ^ 

fashioned  out  ofZ  ^wT^    J  ^^-  ^  S»duaUy 
Imperial  BritaS  o^^t^"  °'  *^  Angevin,  tZ 

to  the  toansforming^pSfT^  ^^  """P*^ 
Plete  manner.  It^^i^^f"'."'^^- 
two  different  modes^r^l^i.'-f  ,""*»«.  « 
of  clearness,  may  SlS^h  '^'^-  *""  *^«  «ke 
fi«t  of  thes^  as,4te  fcil  v^*^  ^Pa^tely.  fa  the 
i»g  the  nationffco;S^^^,''P!"T''°*'y»ff^- 
«en  is  distinct  from  ttSsZ^V^  "^  »  we  have 
it,  the  law   ot^^^  '  *■•*  "™**  composing 

tridental  ^  of  ^n,"  ,*^  "y^^"  trans- 
"ith  it,  senmTa^d  ^rZ^  °i  "'^^  '«"'  V^t 
ence  now  mak^ii^^^T^„T^\  ^'  '^"- 
E^-i^reUgion.  u^^^^  ^"«"'  « 

«e«  a  race  eSti^llv  If  ^  ."^P!"  "  «  •«« 
Not  in  her  deZ«3Jl°*  ^^  '"  '"'Pire. 
Inland,  not  TZ^  V^JTZ'  "'"  » 
If  national  consdouSS  a^s^t?^  ^^^^^  » 
fat   aspiration   f„^!j^'     ^^ 'J^npathy  even  with 

England  seen^Sed^^W^'™''  '^  °'  '*™»e- 
the  tedious  sto^  of  „!fl*^?*  T  "*°"'  """^  to 

illustrating   the '"thle^^Jt  ^"*  '***"• 

insolence   begets    the   t^tl'^^   tv^.^,_ 

contemporary  Voiicp  fh.T^  I         ^'*°  to  her 

with  rXf  •  whUsTirvi^  "^"^  *"™  '^°'»  England 
renei ,  whUst  m  the  government  of  Khoiassan 
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by  the  earlier  Abbassides  we  encounter  an  adminis- 
tration singularly  free  from  the  defects  that  vitiate 
Imperial  Rome  at  its  zenith.  And  now  in  the  dajrs 
of  the  first  Tudors  all  England's  efforts  at  empire 
have  come  to  nothing.  Knut's  empire  sinks  with  him; 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  follow ;  but  of  their 
imperial  policy  the  dying  words  of  Mary  Tudor, 
"  Calais  will  be  found  graven  on  my  heart,"  form  the 
ei»taph.  It  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  Calais  that 
oppressed  the  dying  Queen,  but  she  felt  instinctively, 
obscurely,  prophetically  that  here  was  an  end  to 
the  empire  which  her  house  had  inherited  from 
Norman  and  Plantagenet. 

But  in  the  national  consciousness,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  State,  a  change  is  now  apparent. 
As  Athens  rose  from  Syracuse,  a  new  Athens,  as 
Rome  rose  from  Cannae,  a  new  dty,  to  conquer 
by  being  conquered,  so  from  the  lost  dreams  of 
empire  over  France,  over  Scotland,  England  arises 
a  new  nation.  This  declares  itself  in  the  altered 
course  of  her  policy  alike  in  France,  Irelan(?  and 
Scotland.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  an  incomplete 
yet  serious  and  high-purposed  effort  is  made  to 
bring,  if  not  justice,  at  least  law  to  the  hapless 
populations  beyond  the  Pale.  Henry  VIII  again, 
like  Edward  I,  is  a  masterful  king.  In  politics,  in 
constructive  genius,  he  even  surpasses  Edward  I. 
He  abandons  the  folly  of  an  empire  in  France,  and 
though  against  Scotland  he  achieves  a  triumph 
signal  as  that  of  Edward,  he  has  no  thought  of 
reverting  to  the  Plantagenet  policy.  He  defeats 
the  Scots  at  Floddea;  but  he  has  the  power  of 
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an  Us  «rblS^"lL  a  Itrl**''"'  ^^^ 
his  chie&  slain  <,JL7T'     „      Berserker  warrior, 

R,ri».„  *^*^  "^  "°°<*- a«  united     nf 

than  ttat  of  nahonaUty,  cement  the  union.      *^ 

In  the  development  of  the  life  of  a  St»t»   fh- 

^tence  «  time  between  causes  »d  th^f^isilfe 

^rsiS'alt^er'^r^"'-'','"--*  "^ 
^ch  that  science  deais,  and  as  in  ast^n^yl^ 

^«es    so  m  histoiy,  m  tracing  the  organic  chan^ 
2^,  the  conscious  fife  of  a  State,  the  teW^ 

oe  a  less  misleading  unit  than  the  vear     Tho 

Si  of^'th?;^'""'  1"* «-  fi-ttCof  is^ 

^  Wo«^h«  r"!  '■■  ^'/:^  ?«nerations  we«  to 
pa^before  the  Bntam  of  Chatham-  could  apply 

».U.  StraHofd,  or  Cl„3  t?„  T  T"  '""  "^""^  <="»- 
ki"«.     "  It  r^„.  goSS^"  hLTS  rr*  °"°'"'™  <"  "■• 
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itself  with  a  single-hearted  resolution  to  fill  that 
outline  in,  and  yet  three  other  generations  before 
this  people  as  a  whole  was  to  become  completely 
conscious  of  its  high  destiny.  Freedom  of  religion  and 
constitutional  liberty  had  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
peril  of  encroachment  or  overthrow,  before  the 
imperial  enterprise  could  be  unreservedly  pursued ; 
but  the  deferment  of  the  task  has  nerved  rather 
than  weakened  the  energy  of  her  resolve.  Had 
England  fallen  in  the  Marlborough  wars,  she  would 
have  left  a  name  hardly  more  memorable  than  that 

popularity  with  the  merchanta  of  England,  not  the  recognition  of 
hif  genius  by  the  Icing,  which  led  to  his  return  to  office  in  June. 
The  events  of  the  period  of  four  years  and  ten  months  during 
which  this  man  was  dictator  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
England  are  so  graven  on  all,  hearts  that  a  mere  enumeration  in 
order  of  time  suffices  to  recall  moving  incidents,  characters,  and 
scenes  of  epic  grandeur : — December  17th,  1756,  Pitt-Devonshire 
ministry  formed.  Highland  regiments  raised,  national  militia 
(M-gaoiaed.  1757,  Cuvi'a  victory  at  Plassey,  June  sard,  and  con- 
quest of  Bengal.  1758,  June  yd,  destruction  of  forts  at  Cher- 
bourg, three  ships  of  war,  150  privateers  burned  to  the  sea-line ; 
November  asth.  Fort  Duquesne  captured;  December  agth,  con- 
quest of  Goree.  1759,  "  year  of  victories " ;  February  16th, 
PococK  relieves  Madras;  May  ist,  capture  of  Guadaloupe ;  July 
4th,  R.  RoDNiT  at  Havre  destroys  the  flat-bottMiied  Armada ;  July 
31st,  WoLra's  repulse  at  Beaufort;  August  19th,  Boscawbm 
destroys  French  fleet  in  Lagos  Bay;  September  and,  Pococt 
defeats  D'Ach< ;  September  9th,  Wolfb's  last  letter  to  Pitt ;  Sep- 
tember 13th,  10  a.m..  Plains  of  Abraham  and  conquest  of  Canada ; 
November  aoth,  Hawki  defeats  Conflans  in  Quiberon  Bay,  "  Lay 
me  alongside  the  French  Admiral."  1760,  January  aand,  Etu- 
Coo-n  defeats  Lally  at  Wandewash,  conquest  of  Carnatic.  1761, 
January  i6th,  English  enter  Pondicherry ;  Bellisle  citadel  reduced, 
"  Quebec  over  again,"  June  7th ;  October  5th,  Pitt  realigns.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  since  the  eleventh  century  and  Hildebrand  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  European  stage  has  been  occupied 
simuluneously  by  two  such  men  sa  Chatham  and  the  king  of 
Prussia. 
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of  Venice  or  Carthage,  illustrious  indeed  but  with 

Sunilarly  in  Rome,  two  centuries  jever  lh»  Rn™. 
which  rose  from  Canns  from  rtf  ^^  u"u 
administered  Egypt  and  ^^"^La^  ^^  ^ 

policy  of  the  Abbassides  daplavs  itself   «tTiW„» 

I  fr.  r^  I"^'"  "  neve/aSnS.      """^ 
in  England  then  the  influence  of  this  eooch  of 

trag,cms.ght,andofitstransformingfor^  S^ 
^perceptibly,    unnoted   across    t^   gH"^ 

ti^n^.  "^k'*'^'"'^"'  °'  ^"^  "<J  effect  is^qS 
tcmable     The  England  which,  towards  tlTd^ 
of  the  «ghteenth  century,  presents  itseM  lite  a  fS! 
^ongst  the  peoples  of  India,  bears  withinTs^f  ^ 
w«dom  which  in  the  long  run  will  save  it  fr^  Z, 
"r»s.  and  turn  it  from  the  path,  which  the  S^ 
of  the  Hant^ets  foUowed  in  Ir;*md  andL  F.S^ 
The  nabonal  consciousness  of  England   sW^fo 
^depths  by  its  own  suffering,  iif^lt.^^ 
own  hmmJiafaons,  comes  there  in  India  witSn  ^ 
mfluence  of  that  which  in  the  Kfe  of  a  Stat^ W^ 
httle  rt  may  affect  the  individual  Hfe  as  S^ 
tte  deepest  of  ail  suffering.     England  sSnS  tC 
m  the  pr^ce  of  a  race  whose  Kfe  is  in  the  mmoriS 

SL  l^t^if  •'"?  ''"'^  •    '*"  «"eions,  its 
laiths,  with  aU  their  strange  analogies,  dim  su^ces- 

bous,  m^^taiom  asj^^^^^venTfuil^S: 
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Hard  upon  this  experience  in  India  comes  that  of 
the  farther  East,  comes  that  of  Egypt,  that  of  Africa 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  How  can  such  a  fortune 
fail  to  change  the  heart,  the  consciousness  of  a  race, 
imparting  to  it  forces  fi'om  these  wider  horizons, 
deepening  its  own  Ufe  by  the  contact  with  this 
manifold  environment  ?  He  who  might  have  been 
a  de  Montfort,  a  Grenville,  or  a  Raleigh,  is  now  by 
these  presences  uplifted  to  other  ideals,  and  by 
these  varied  and  complex  influences  of  suffering, 
and  the  presence  of  suffering,  raised  from  the 
sphere  of  concrete  freedom  and  concrete  justice  to 
the  higher  realm  ruled  by  imaginative  freedom, 
imaginative  justice,  which  Sophocles,  in  the  choral 
ode  of  the  Oedipus,  delineates,  "  the  laws  of  sublimer 
range,  whose  home  is  the  pure  ether,  whose  origin 
is  God  alone." 

§3.  THE  LAW  OF  TRAGEDY  :   ITS  SECOND  ASPECT 

The  stoond  mode  or  aspect  in  which  the  Law  of 
Tragedy  as  applied  to  history  reveals  itself  in  the 
life  of  a  State,  corresponds  to  the  moment  of  intenser 
vision  in  the  individual  life,  when  the  soul,  exalted 
by  "  compassion  and  terror,"  discerns  the  deeper 
truth,  the  serener  ideal  which  henceforth  it  pureues 
as  if  impeUed  by  the  fixed  law  of  its  being.  There 
is  a  word  coined  by  Aristotle  which  comes  down  the 
ages  to  us,  bringing  with  it  as  it  were  the  sound  of 
the  griding  of  the  Spartan  swords  as  they  leapt 
from  their  scabbards  on  the  morning  of  Ther- 
mopylae, the  ivipytta  rrji  ^x^s— the  energy  of  the 
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r"^*  or^r^Ui"'^  «»-  ta  Aristotle  i.  «^ 

SL''cotiorro,T'^,:r'^  ""\^ 

of  w  individual,  „  the  wToI^k"".  *?*  ""^ 

above  aU  «non  ♦k     ™T^  ,  P°°  ^  °^<fa  of  men. 
.  "i;®  aii,  uTxm  the  mind  of  Hellas     T*.  «•,»_  • 

m  Polybius  is  remarkable.  expression 

Polybius,  if  not  one  of  the  irreati»«*  «*  ♦!.•  u 
on  politics,  has  a  place  wifh  ♦k  ^^  t^^mkers 

historians  foraU  time     It\l'  T^^^VP^Jitical 


TJUt-:;:  *33?3t''^P^^SR^?!- 


•u 
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of  his  heart  becomes  that  there  in  Rome  is  a  people 
divinely  appointed  to  the  government,  not  of 
Hellas  merely,  but  of  the  whole  earth.  The 
message  of  his  history,  composed  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  a  critical  method  rare  in  that  age,  is  that 
the  very  stars  in  their  courses  fi^t  for  Rome, 
whether  she  wages  war  against  Greek  or  against 
Barbarian,  that  hers  is  the  domination  of  the  earth, 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  Greece  that  it  accepted  this  message. 
The  Romano-Hellenic  empire  is  bom.  Other  men 
arise  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  genius  are  fused, 
who  pursue  the  ideal  and  amplify  or  adorn  the 
thought  which  Polybius  was  the  first  to  express 
immortally.  It  inspires  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero; 
and  falls  with  a  kmd  of  glory  on  the  verse  of  Virgil— 

Excudent  alU  spirantic  molllus  aera, 
credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus 
orabunt  causas  melius,  caelique  meatus 
describent  radio  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent : 
tu  regere  imperio  populos  Romane  memento ; 
hae  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacisque  imponerc  morem, 
parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos. 

The  tutor  of  Hadrian  makes  it  the  informing 
idea  of  Lis  parallel  "  Lives,"  and  gives  form  and 
feature  to  a  grandeur  that  else  were  incredible.  It 
appears  in  the  duller  work  of  the  industrious  Dion 
Cassius,  and  in  the  fourth  century  forges  some  of 
the  noblest  verse  of  Claudian.  And  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  enshrined  nine  centuries  after  Claudian  in  the 
sjdendid  eloquence  of  the  De  Monarckia,  and  yields 
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^1^^,  sjich  senile  life  as  they  posses,,  to  the 

-^  '«*  fficJ^ti^itigaf ^ti  --• 

E^^  fl  "'*°7  °*  Engla-d,  in  the%  of 

than  before  her  defeat.    This  eneigy  of  ttfZS^ 

Se    „^  A™»*'  Struggle  but  before  that 
l^ge,   under    vanous    for™    in    pre-Amnda 

The  sjttt  of  the  sea-wolves  of  early  times   of 
a«  sailors  who  in  the  fourteenth  cental  fo^hi  at 

fSTl^dll'?'^'^-    But  it  has  been  tran^ 
lormed,  and  sets  towards  other  and  ereatpr  .n,iZ7 
ours,  planning  a  mightier  enten^  ^^^" 

of^S^."  ^  *^'^*  -  theVse^aS^" 
of  England s  peace;  that  the  old  poKcy  of  the 
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Hantagenet  kings,  with  aU  its  heroism  and  mdis- 
putable  greatness,  had  been  a  false  policy;  that 
England's  empire  was  not  to  be  sought  on  the  plains 
of  France ;  that  Gilbert,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and 
Frobisher  have  found  the  way  to  the  empire  which 
the  Plantagenets  blindly  groped  after. 

As  Camoens  in  Portugal  invents  a  noble  utterance 
for  the  genius  of  his  nation,  for  the  times  of  Vasco 
da  Gama  and  of  Emmanuel  the  Great,  so  this  spirit 
of  pre-Armada  England,  of  England  which  as  yet 
has  but  the  memory  of  battles  gained  and  lost  wars, 
finds  triumphant  expression  in  Marlowe  and  his 
elder  contemporaries.  Marlowe's*  great  dialect  seems 
to  faU  naturally   from  the  lips  of  the  heroes  of 
Hakluyt's  Foyag«,  that  work  which  stiU  impresses  the 
imagination  hke  the  fragments  of  some  rude  but 
mighty  epic,  and  in  their  company  the  exaggeration, 
the  emphasis  of  Tamburlaine  are  hardly  perceptible! 
In  Martin  Frobisher,  for  instance,  how  the  purpose 
which  determines  his  career  illumines  for  us  the 
England  of  the  first  years  of  EUzabethI    Frobisher 
in  early  manhood  torments  his  heart  with  the 
resentful  reflection,  "  What  a  blockish  thing  it  has 
been  on  the  part  of  England  to  permit  the  Genovese 

»  The  same  delight  in  power,  the  same  glory  in  dominion, 
pulsate  in  the  Lusiads  and  in  the  dramas  of  Marlowe,  but  Marlowe 
was  by  far  the  wider  in  his  inteUectual  range.  Worlds  were  open 
to  his  glance  beyond  the  Indies  and  Cathay  that  were  shut  to 
Camoens.  Yet  Camoens  is  a  heroic  figure.  He  found  it  easy  to 
dehneate  Vasco  da  Gama;  he  had  but  to  speak  with  his  own 
voice  and  utter  simply  his  own  heart's  desires,  hates,  musings, 
and  Vasco  da  Gama's  sister  would  have  turned  to  listen,  thinking 
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Columbus  to  discover  America  I  "    Tho*  *    i 

west  passage  to  Cathay.    Uoon  thf.  I  T^^' 

Pjth  of  his  „,a„hood  /ear  bH^'^T*  *'}' 
of  aU  the  labours  of  this  sZlS^lln  r  T^ 
perhaps  to  be  sought  in  tho«  *  v'-^"  "  "^ 
man.  half.&h,"  wLL  he  C^^T^'  "'^■ 
voyage,  those  forlorn  Esouin^.  J^  u  "  "^^ 
tondon  streets  »nTu    ^'l"""a'«  wbo,   seen  in 

the  dr^'Tg  soSi  °^r'"'*'^-  ''^'^  to 

island.    F^ffis^'^^^T^'^^^wr  '^ 

gives  ^IS;  *!-p -^el  ^  ^  i^i^ 
senunel  replies.  "  And  Christ  ffis  Zr^'     '^ 

acS^veZfTft^sS^Sr  r,-^a«^ 
the  life  of  En^d1Sv^r"'r"^*.«^*^ 
And  simultaneS  "^  "  P-^Armada  time,. 

this  same  energy  atte^sits^^f**^  ^^  ^^ 

ete^^tl^X^gh^'S'Jr^*'-.  ^  "^^ 

hy  Sl^peare,  We^S  ^^^o^rSri^^Jr" 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  insoire,  ♦hT  V^" 
men  of  England  not  onty  C^tHi^^^^  ***f" 
constitutional  freedom,  b7enT««  tte^f"""  *" 
Jess  and  not  unavailiAg  Is^l^T  "  j*^ 
conception  of  justi^Zd  rf  hl^y^.' h**?*' 
unconsciously  the  ideals  of  S^'^l^iJ'^ 
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Thirty  Years*  War  did  nothing  else  for  England  it 
implanted  in  her  great  statesmen  a  profound  distrust 
of  the  imperial  systems  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Haps- 
buigs.    Eliot,  for  instance,  in  the  work  entitled  Tks 
Monarchy  of  .fan,  lofty  in  its  form  as  in  its  thou^, 
written  in  his  prison,  though  studying  Plato  and 
the  old'^r  ideals  of  empire,  is  yet  obscurely  searching 
after  a  new  ideal.    We  encounter  a  similar  effort 
in  the  great  Montrose,  capable  of  that  Scottish  cam- 
paign, and  of  writing  one  of  the  finest  love-songs  in 
the    language,    capable   also   of  some  very  vivid 
thoughts  on  statesmanship.    In  natures  Uke  Eliot 
and  Montrose,  the  height  of  the  ideal  determines 
the  steadfastness  of  the  action.    And  that  ideal,  I 
repeat,    is   distinct    from    Plato's,    distinct    from 
Dante's,  and  from  that  of  the  Bourbon  and  Haps- 
burg  empires,  in  which  Dante's  conception  is  but 
rudely   or  imperfectly   developed.    The   ideal   of 
these  English  statesmen  is  framed  upon  another 
conception  of  justice,  another  conception  of  freedom, 
equally  sublime,  and  more  catholic  and  humane. 
Whatever  its  immediate  influence  upon  certain  of 
their  contemporaries,  over  their  own  hearts  it  was 
aD-powerful.    The  very  vividness  with  which  they 
conceive  the  ideal,  and  the  noble  constancy  with 
which  they  pursue  it,  link  the  high  purposes  of 
these  two  men  to  the  purposes  of  Milton,  of  Crom- 
well,  of  Selden,  and  of  Falkland.     The  perfect 
State,  the  scope  of  its  laws,  government,  reUgion, 
to  each  is  manifest,  though  the  path  that  leads 
thither  may  seem  now  through  Monarchy,   now 
through  a  Republic,  or  at  other  times  indistinct. 
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^tl^^***^^  I  "^  "^^^^  ^^  oi  advene 

political  life  rf  that  af^S.1  ZT'^'Tl  ^  ^ 
StraSord  acqui^^aTaddS   T"^;'  ">  "^"^ 

Hence,  too,  the  suspicion  attached  tn  «««  ru 
Selden  and  Falkland  of  beinrme^  f  h!!.  ^-     ^^ 
advance   of  their   fim«         ^  theonaans  in 

tne  jamng  creeds,  convulsing  the  hfe  of  wi  M    ' 

Butitl^tSt-.SgTt^lS^^ 
swift  glance  searching  f >,o  iT  •  ,      spmts,  the 

ic+Ko*,         searcnmg  the  honzons  of  the  future  i* 

^  ^o^f"^  disposed  him  to  subtlg 
'*"u  iiiceness  of  argument,  and  with  a  H^TWei^i 
P^<W.  often  deprived  his'wori  "if^^S 
homelxer  orators  could  conunand.    An^^rf  l2 

«*«"«,«,  crime,.  ZL  7m.  ,i™  '",'*"'•    *'   '«"<""•    *• 


:;§  I'l'^sir'  :^s^^^^«CTK 
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career  is  a  presage  of  the  future.  Toleration  in 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  supremacy  of 
the  seas,  the  habeas  corpus,  are  all  lines  along  which 
his  thought  moves,  not  so  much  distancing  as  leading 
the  practical  statesmen  of  his  generation.  And 
there  is  a  curious  fitiiess  in  the  dedication  to  him  in 
1649  of  Edward  Pococke's  Arabic  studies,  which 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  were  to  form  the 
basis  of  Gibbon's  great  chapters.  But  the  year  of 
Mare  Clausum  is  at  once  the  greatest  in  Selden's 
Ufe,  and  the  last  months  of  greatness  in  the  Ufe  of 
his  royal  master.^ 

But  theory  is  a  charge  which  has  ever  been  urged 
against  revolutionists.    Revolution  is  the  child  of 

*  The  Mare  Clausum  wiJM  framed  as  an  answer  to  Grotius' 
Mart  Liberum.  which  had  been  printed,  perhaps  without  Grotius' 
consent,  in  1610.  Selden's  tract,  printed  in  November,  1635,  is  a 
folio  of  304  pages,  in  which,  setting  forth  precedent  on  precedent, 
he  claims  for  England,  as  by  law  and  ancient  custom  (.'stablished, 
that  same  supremacy  over  the  high  seas  as  the  Portuguese  had 
exercised  over  the  eastern  waters,  and  Venice  over  the  Adriatic. 
The  King's  enthusiasm  was  kindled.  The  work  was  issued  with 
all  the  circumstance  of  a  State  paper,  and  it  came  upon  foreign 
courts  like  a  declaration  of  policy,  the  resolve  at  length  to  enforce 
the  time-honoured  and  indefeasible  rights  of  England.  Copies 
were  with  due  ceremony  deposited  in  the  Exchequer  and  at  the 
Admiralty.  A  fleet  was  equipped,  and  as  an  atonement  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  elder  Northumberland,  the  King  gave  the 
command  to  his  son,  whose  portrait  as  Admiral  forms  one  of  the 
noblest  of  Vandyck's  canvases.  But  Northumberland,  though 
brave  to  a  fault,  was  no  seaman,  and  the  whole  enterprise  threat- 
ened to  end  in  ridicule.  Stung  to  the  quick,  Charles  again  turned 
to  the  nation.  But  in  the  nine  intervening  years  since  i6a8  the 
nation's  heart  had  left  him.  To  his  demand  for  supplies  to 
strengthen  the  fleet  came  Hampden's  refusal.  The  trial  was  the 
prelude  to  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  to  Naseby,  and  to  Whitehall, 
where,  at  if  swept  thither  by  the  crowded  events  of  tomt  fantastic 
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aS*'°°-  ^  ""°  °*  ^  seventeenth  century 
are  discoyereis  m  poUtics.  Their  mark  is  a  wi^ 
empire  than  that  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  IdT^ 
r^  more  wondrous  than  that  of  Ae6tes^;,t 

wf  It  r,  T'  '"'*''"«''*  *°  *^  Mes,  nor 
cw?„  fv,  *''*  'f}'^^  ^^"^-  *^^  each  knew 
Sn    F  ,!J^^'''  "?"«"•  J""*  «  Wentworth  and 

imew  the  State  they  were  steering  for,  though  each 
may  have  wavered  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  «,^ 

mctical  do«  not  always  mean  commonplace,  and  in 
the  hght  of  their  deeds  it  seems  superfluois  to^uS 
whether  the  writer  of  Defmsio  pro  P^XT 

U  a^uah^d.  the'.^  ^tTin^fii^ty":;^ 
l^t  "^^^rt-  "^  °»  *«  battlefield.'^anotha 

d^tt  ••  «^'  *'"'*''J^*  "«^-  "'•<»°"«^  thus  to 
death,    as  he  remarked  pleasantly,  a  third  to  the 

d^  martyrdom  of  the  Tower,  a  fourth  to  tS? 
dread  vis.tat.on,  endured  with  stoic  grandeur,  ^d 

th.    P.rli.ment   of   ST  S>*!,?''''T?  Authority  of  th.  N.tloit, 
No,«„b«-  ,9,h.  i6j,  Conun-'wlth   of   E„gl.„d.    U  d.t«^ 


■^-#y-is» 
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yet  at  times  forcing  from  his  Kps  the  cry  of  anguish 
which  thrills  the  verse  of  Samson  Agonistes^ 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day. 

But  not  in  vain.  The  tireless  centuries  have  accom- 
plished the  task  these  men  initiated,  have  travelled 
the  path  they  set  forth  in,  have  completed  the 
joumeyWhich  they  began. 

We  find  the  same  pre-occupation  with  some  wider 
conception  of  justice,  empire,  and  freedom  in  the 
younger  Barclay,  the  author  of  Argents,  written  in 
Latin  but  read  in  many  languages,  studied  by  Riche- 
lieu and  moulding  his  later,  wiser  policy  towards  the 
Huguenots,  read,  above  all,  by  F^elon,  who  rises 
from  it  to  write  TiUnuique.  It  meets  us  in  the  last 
work  of  Algernon  Sidney,  which,  like  Eliot's  treat- 
ise, bears  about  it  the  air  of  a  martyr's  cell.  We 
find  it  again  explicitly  in  the  Oceana  of  Harrington, 
in  the  fragmentary  writings  of  Shaftesbury,  and  in 
actual  politics  it  finds  triumphant  expression  at 
last  in  the  eloquence  that  was  like  a  battle-cry,  in 
the  energy  that  at  moments  seems  superhuman, 
the  wisdom,  the  penetrating  foresight,  of  the  might- 
iest  of  all  England's  statesmen-orators,Tthe  elder 
Pitt.  It  bums  in  dear  flame  in  the  men  who  come 
after  him,  in  his  own  son,  only  less  great  than  his 
great  sire  ;  in  Charles  James  Fox  and  in  Windham, 
who  in  the  great  debate*  of  1801  fought  obstinately 

*  The  preHminarles  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  were  signed  on 
October  ist,  1801.  Parliament  <^ned  on  October  agth,  and  after 
the  King's  speech,   Windham  compared  his  povition  amid  the 
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sr^^  T.::^  T^^  v°-*  ^ 

JohnaJTMSr         ^^'  "^  *''*°^  like 

1884.  may  even  be  ^^^TiL  '^^^  *° 
consequences  with  the  reS„  S  2o-"2|T*T 
constitutional  in  desim  »•♦  J"  1040-88,  though 
of  the  vri^  moi^^/1^  ""  ^"^e^  part 
centuries  we  C  St^  CT!,"^  *^ 
revolution,  men  like  nSlnH^  '**^*"  *"  *^ 
work  whi^  EUot   Sorti?  ^"J' 2""^'***  *• 

J^^k^question^rrieTfheJ^lS 
•iwfon,  ehe  unanswered-How  shaU  a^^^ 

««>eral  rejoicings  of  the  House  at  tK-  « 

war  to  H«nlet'.  .t  the  ^^g^^JTS^-  °'  T  *"**  *°  *»»• 
of  November  3rd.  Pitt  dechT.^  T..-  .*  ^'«"*"»-  In  the  debate 
Cpe  by  the  /etenZ  oT^on  .M  '""l!^''***  **^  *«  '°»*  of^ 
A«t  by  thi.  .urrendi  we  .£uM  h,  \?'  ^"^^  °'  ^^^  wm! 
without  if  expenee.  N^lin  "ith  ?he  f, '•"•^/ u°'  *«  «*>«J 
Copenhagen  juit  six  month^?;        •      ,    ^°^  °'  *»"  victory  at 

Jej  were  coppered.luKi  Mil^J^rth^r ''*  "*~'  **"*  "*»"  »»«« 
that  .erv«l  to  delay  the  v^a^  ' -S.!  ^"P* ,''"  *  "•'•  f^ern 
»Pee<*  on  the  4th.  •' wTarT  !*!  The  opening  of  Windham's 
•H.  France  no-:,ini  "IfiJ^H .""^."f^  "•*•*»"•  EnglandX, 

W90.    Windh.m'^;.st'eTfS^'erw'1utc£':i-^^^^ 
the  consulate  had  passed  into  the  P««;  f  ^*^'  *^  before 

of  our  relation,  toFranT  S!^'"^^'"*'  ""^""tood  the  gravity 
accuracy  of  hi.  p4e„  S ts    l^^ o^T^"'""^  ^'^'  «'  *^ 
there  was  no  faltering      Prui'la    1    ?  •    ""derstood  by  England 
'edg^l  the  new  Empi^'and  ^  J^^"""'   u*  '^"^'  «"  -*^^ 
but  from  the  rupture  ^f  the  PeacH?  f  ^'"*"^  *''**'  ^*»  'H'ot. 
war  without  truce  till  ElU  and  ^e   H^"'       *'*^  ^'^ '^ 
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itself  free,  a  people  disqualified  and  disfranchised, 
become  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  to  other  peoples, 
or  the  herald  of  the  higher  freedom  to  the  ancient 
races  of  India— Aryans,  of  like  blood  with  our  own, 
moving  forever  as  in  a  twilight  air,  woven  of  the 
pride,  the  pathos,  all  the  sombre  yet  undecaying 
memories  of  their  fabulous  past— to  the  Moslem 
populations  whose  "  Book  "  proclaimed  the  political 
equality  of  men  twelve  centuries  before  Mirabeau 
spoke  or  the  Bastille  fell  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  the  Past,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Dead  is  this.  Thus  it  has  arisen, 
this  ideal,  the  ideal  of  Britain  as  distinct  from  the 
ideal  of  Rome,  of  Islam,  or  of  Persia — ^thus  it  has 
arisen,  this  Empire,  imexampled  in  present  and  with- 
out a  precedent  in  formei  times;  for  Athens  under 
Pericles  was  but  a  masked  despotism,  and  the 
republic-empire  of  Islam  passed  swifter  than  a  dream. 
Thus  it  has  arisen,  this  Imperial  Britain,  from  the 
dark  Unconscious  emerging  to  the  Conscious,  not 
like  an  emfare  of  mist  uprising  under  the  wands  of 
magic-working  architects,  but  based  on  heroisms, 
endurances,  lofty  ideate  frustrate  yet  imperishable, 
patient  thought  slowly  elaborating  itself  through 
the  ages-^the  sea-wolves'  battle  fury,  the  splendour 
of  chivahy,  the  crusader's  dazriing  hope,  the  immor- 
tal ardour  of  Norman  and  Pbntagenet  kbigs,  baffled, 
foiled,  but  still  in  other  forms  returning  to  uplift 
the  spirit  of  succeeding  times,  the  unconquered 
hearts  of  Tudor  mariners  rejoicing  in  the  battle 
onset  and  the  storm,  the  strung  thought,  the  intense 
vision  of  statesmen  of  the  later  centuries,  Eliot, 
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ment  of  the  ^,  t  J'tw^f '  ^  » the  «hiev- 
in  the  empi,^  of  the ^t^it^^jT';  ''" 
•  rtnictural  design  wU^  t^,^^  ""  '**"•  ""^ 
statesmen  have  iot  ddBb«S!ir^°"'  °'°»««*». 
rejected,  or,  as  in  akISc  C^^JI^^"^""*'''- 
P«PO»«s  and  to  nobler  Si^'  ^"^""^  «<>  «"« 
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LECTURE  III 

THE  DSVBLOPICBNT  OF  THE  REUGIOUS  IDEAL 
tTmtdmft  Mm9  Uh4.  19009 

Ik  the  history  of  the  religion  of  an  imperial  rr-  .  H 
is  not  only  the  development  of  the  id^  within  tne 
consciousness  of  the  race  itself  that  we  have  to  om- 
sider,  but  the  advance  or  decline  in  its  conceptions 
of  the  religions  of  the  peoples  within  the  zone  of  its 
influence  or  dominion.  For  such  a  study  the  materials 
are  only  m  appearance  less  satisfactory  than  for  the 
study  of  the  political  ideal  of  a  race.    It  is  penetrat- 
ingly observed  by  La  Rochefoucauld  that  the  history 
of  the  Fronde  can  never  be  accurately  written, 
because  the  persons  in  that  drama  were  actuated  by 
motives  so  base  that  even  in  the  height  of  perform- 
ance each  actor  of  the  deeds  was  striving  to  make  a 
record  of  them  impossible.   The  reflection  might  be 
extended  to  other  political  revolutions,  and  to  other 
incidents  than  the  Fronde.    Ranke's  indefatigable 
leal,  his  anxiety  "  in  history  always  to  see  the  thing 
as  in  very  deed  it  enacted  itself, "  never  carried  him 
nearer  his  object  than  the  impression  of  an  impression. 
No  State  papers,  no  documents,  the  most  authentic, 
can  take  us  further. 
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attribute.  01  the  ™^t  '^^-  °"«  »'  the  noWert 
potable  fact.  .nS  5?*"*":T"*^-  M»- 
««i  truth  afterSl^  ^.^T^  '^  *^t. 

S5on.  tCCtt^^S  that  the  «cort.  d 

.  .'««  hope  ouS^'tS^  ^7^' ^«>.  °«^ 
of  politics.  «"***^  uus  goal  than  the  records 

Si.  wugion  and  imperiausm 

Britain  on  it.  relurioiB  ,M.  .vT    ^^  "'  Imperial 
W.  the  samHf^  ome^^^  tra„sfornu„g 
the  same  law  analowS  to  iTifl  '.?*  °P^**°»  »* 
^bed,  which  S^^^^.:f-^ 
""ere  apparent.    The  perseoiwlT,     '*H?''' »» 
of  the  fifteenth  andsi^S^^."*?'"^*  ^"^^^ 
through  the  PuX  sS^te  onJT'''  "^  ""^ 
scepticism  or  in*«er«^n^ J  «'''^*"°"''  *^ 
^t  in  the  closing  S?f  1  nSet^^  ST"  ** 
the  supreme  representativB  if  n^  .f^     ""^"^  "* 
Meal  hardly  lesf  h^StS^  ^'ZT'  °'  *" 
themselves— who  lecnmi^  "*  Humanists 

•  prayer,  sUenT^  S'g ,'? ';S? '?' °' "^ '^ 
of  aU  peoples,  Sd'S^S  tLt  ^°'^  *^'  '^■ 

"4-^rtrs.fwSf"--^" 

•^'ore  impe;^  Bri^  :^^;:,r  s^t^^^ 
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merely  with  the  sects  of  its  own  faith,  but  with  the 
religions  of  other  races  within  its  dominions,  once 
hostile  to  its  own.  By  slow  degrees  England  has 
arisen,  first  to  the  perception  of  the  truth  in  other 
sects,  and  then  to  a  perception  of  the  truth  in  other 
faiths.  In  lesser  creeds,  and  amongst  decaying  races, 
tolerance  is  sometimes  the  equivalent  of  irreligion^ 
but  the  effort  to  recognize  so  far  as  possible  the 
principle,  implicit  in  Montesquieu,  that  a  man  is  born 
of  this  religion  or  of  that,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the 
stamp  of  imperial  races.  Upon  the  character  of  the 
race  and  the  character  of  its  religion,  depend  the 
answer  to  the  question  whether  by  empire  the 
religion  of  the  imperial  race  shall  be  exalted  or 
debased. 

As'  in  politics  so  in  religion  it  is  to  the  fifteenth 
century — ^the  tragic  insight  bom  of  defeat,  disaster, 
and  soul-anguish — ^that  we  must  turn  for  the  causes, 
for  the  origins  of  that  transformation  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  which  has  resulted  in  the  conscious  ideal 
of  the  Britain  of  to-day.  The  "  separation  "  from 
Rome  fifty  years  after  Bosworth  had  no  conscious 
imperial  purpose,  bnt  it  rescued  the  rising  empire  of 
England  from  the  taint  of  medisevalism  which  sapped 
the  empires  of  Spain,  of  the  Bourbons,  and  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  The  Reformation  in  England  owes  much 
of  its  character  amongst  the  people  at  large,  apart 
from  the  government,  above  all  in  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Reformation  in  England — ^the  Puritan  wars — 
to  tliat  earlier  convulsion  in  the  nation's  conscious- 
ness, to  the  period  of  anguish  and  defeat  of  which  we 
"^have  spoken  at  some  length  already.    But  for  the 
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remoter  origins  and  causes  of  the  whole  movement 
styled  "  the  English  Reformation  "  we  must  search 
not  m  any  one  period  or  occurrence,  but  in  the 
diaracter  of  the  race  itself .    The  EngUsh  Refonna- 
faon  does  not  begin  with  Henry  VIII  any  more  than 
the  Scottish  Reformation  begins  with  John  Knox  •  it 
sprmgs  from  the  heart  of  the  race,  from  the  mtensity 
ti»e  tragic  earnestness  with  which  in  all  periods 
England  has  conceived  the  supreme  questions  of 
man's  destiny,  man's  relation  to  the  Divine,  the 
Whence  ?  "  and  the  "  Whither  ?  "  of  human  Ufe. 
And  It  IS  the  seriousness  with  which  England  regards 
Its  own  reUgion,  and  the  imaginative  sympathy 
which  gives  it  the  power  of  recognizing  the  sincerity 
of  other  religions  beneath  its  sway,  which  distinguish 
Impenal  Bntain  from  the  empires  of  the  past. 

S  2.     THE  PLACE  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGUSH 
HISTORY 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  for  instance,  the  tolerance 
of  the  RepubUc  passes  swifUy  into  the  disregard  of 
the  Caesars  of  the  JuUan  Une,  into  the  capricious  or 
meffectual  persecution  of  later  dynasties.  Rome 
never  endeavours  in  this  sphere  to  lead  its  subject 
peoplestoanyhighervision.  When  that  effort  is  made 
Rome  Itself  is  dying.  Alaric  and  the  fifth  century 
have  come.  For  Rome  the  drama  of  a  thousand 
years  is  ended :  Rome  is  moribund  and  has  but 
stoength  to  die  greatly,  tragicaUy.  Would  you  see 
the  end  of  Rome  as  in  a  figure  darkly?  Over  a 
dead  Roman  a  Goth  bends,  and  by  the  flare  of  a 
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torch  seeks  to  read  on  the  still  brow  the  secret  of 
his  own  destiny. 

In  the  Empire  of  Persia  and  the  great  days  of  the 
Sassanides,  in  Kurush,  who  destroys  the  Median 
Empire,  and  spreads  wider  the  religion  of  the  van- 
quished, the  religion  of  Zerdusht,  the  symbolic 
worship  of  flame,  loveliest  of  inanimate  things— even 
there  no  sustained,  no  deHberate  effort  towards  an 
ideal  amongst  the  peoples  beneath  the  Pereian  sway 
can  be  discovered.     Islam  starts  with  reUgious 
aspirations,  the  most  lofty,  the  most  beneficent,  but 
the  purity  of  her  ideals  dies  with  M.   AtDamascus 
and  at  Bagdad  an  autocratic  system  warped  by 
contact  with  Rome  hxfects  the  religious  ;  the  result 
is  a  theocracy  in  which  the  purposes  of  Mohammed, 
at  least  on  their  political  side,  are  abandoned,  lost  at 
last  in  the  gloomy  and  often  ferocious  despotism  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Consider  in   contrast   with   these  empires   the 
question— What  is  the  astinction  in  this  phase  of 
human  life  of  the  Empire  of  Britain,  of  its  history  ? 
Steadily  growing  from  its  first  begixmings— shall  I 
say,  from  that  great  battle  of  the  Wmwaed,  where 
three  Kings  are  in  conflict  and  the  slayer  of  two  lies 
dead— steadUy  growing,  on  to  the  present  hour,  as 
in  politics  so  in  reUgion,  the  effort  sometimes  con- 
scious, sometimes  unconscious,  but  persistent,  con- 
tinuous,   towards   an  ever  purer,   higher,   nobler 
conception  of  man's  relations  to  the  Divine.    From 
this  ^ort    arises    the    Reformation,    from    this 
efiort  arises  in  the  way  of  a  thousand  years  the 
EmpiFe  bued  on  the  higher  justice,  the  Jmagina- 
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ti^'ustice,  the  higher  freedom,  the  imagmative 

Tlius  even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history 
during  the  itruggle  between  Christianism  and  ti 

rehpon  of  Thor  and  Woden,  England  shows  far  niOTe 
violence  more  earnestness,  more  fury  on  both  sides 
than  IS  found  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Glance  for 
mst^,  at  this  struggle  in  Germany.  Witildnd* 
the  Saxon  anses  as  the  chamiaon  of  the  old  gods 
against  Chnstianity.  Charlemagne  with  his  Prankish 
cavaky  comes  down  amongst  the  Saxons.     His 

march  surpasses  the  march  of  Caesar,  or  of  Constantine 
against  Rome.    Witilrind  does  rise  to  the  heights  of 

heroism  against  Charlemagne  twice  ;  but  in  the  end 
he  surrenders,  gives  in.  and  fies  a  hanger-on  at  the 
comt  of  his  conqueror.    Merda,  the  kingdom  of  the 
imd-Ei^;hsh.  that  too  produces  its  champicn  of  the 
M  gods  against  the  religion  of  Christ-Penda. 
There  is  no  surrender  here ;  two  kings,  I  repeat,  he 
slays,  and  grown  old  in  war,  he  rouses  himself  like  a 
hoary  old  hon  of  the  forest  to  fight  his  last  battle. 
AntnfyranstgeatU,  an  irreconcUable,  this  King  Penda 
fightmg  his  last  battle  against  this  new  and  hated 
ttong,  this  Christianism  I    He  Ues  dead  there— he 
be^mes  no  hanger-on.    There  you  have  the  spirit 
of  the  race.    It  displays  itself  in  a  form  not  less  im- 

GiLIh!^^h/'*"J"^  '''*  ''^'""  'P""'"«  °'  *«  Saxon  hero',  nam*. 

tilZir^l  ''^° '^'r*''""  '"  ***"  "'""**  ^•'"«  Charlemagne  some- 
thing of  the  sp,„t  of  Arminius.  etwas  vom  Geiste  Armin7(D.KI 

L,c«t  TwakT  ;  '^''"''"'•"  *"'  '""^  -">«  form  hM  the 
^^WiA    J^A^  <^^f''"'**'g'g"chichte.  iii.  p.   ,20).    Vet  the 
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pressive  in  the  weU-known  incident  in  the  very  era 
of  Penda,  described  by  Bede. 

King  Eadwine  sits  in  councU  to  discuss  the  message 
of  Chnst,  the  mansions  that  await  the  soul  of  man 
the  promise  of  a  life  beyond  death  ;  and  Coifi,  one  of 
the  councillors,  rising,  speaks  thus  :  "  So  seemeth  to 
me  the  life  of  man.  O  King,  as  when  in  winter-tide 
seated  with  your  thanes  around  you.  out  of  the  stomJ 
tiiat  rages  without  a  sparrow  flies  into  the  haU  and 
fluttering  hither  and  thither  a  Uttle  -.  the  warmth 
and  hght,  passes  out  again  into  the  .    )rm  and  dark- 
n^     Such  is  man's  hfe,  but  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  It  goeth  we  know  not."    "  We  ne  kunnen  " 
as  Alfred  the  Great,  its  first  translator,  ends  the 
PMsage.    Who  does  not  see-notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  time,  place,  character,  and  aU  stage 
circumstance— who  does  not  see  rise  before  him  the 
ju<^ent-haU  of  Socrates,  hear  the  solemn  last 
words  to  his  judges  :  "  I  go  to  death,  and  you  to  Hfe. 
but  which  of  us  goeth  to  the  better  is  known  to  God 

alone— a&iAov  iravrl  irA^v  ^  tv  0ti$**  ? 

Such  is  the  stem  and  high  manner  in  which  this 
conflict  in  England  between  the  reUgions  of  Woden 
and  Chnst  is  conducted.  There  in  the  seventh 
century  is  the  depth  of  heart,  the  energy  of  soul  the 
pity  and  the  insight  which  appear  in  other  fon^s  m 
after  ages.  The  roU  of  EngUsh  names  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  is  the  Uving  witness  of  the  sincerity  the 
intensity  with  which  the  same  men  who  fought  to 
the  death  for  Woden  at  the  Winwaed.  or  speculated 
with  Coifi  on  the  eternal  mystery,  accepted  the  faith 
which  Rome  taught,  the  ideal  from  Gahlee  transmuted 
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^i^^  infgination,  Roman  statesmanship.  The 
&mUy  Id«U  lay  on  them  Uke  a  spell :  earth  Lstrf 
tat  to  die  m,  Me  was  giver,  but  to  pray  for  death 

^hitherto  prayed  for,  gloty  in  battle,  earthly 
power  mi  sploxdour,   must   be  renoun^,   and 

^^!Z  !w.**  "'"'*  °'  ^^  fr°"»  »  °ty  buried 
^  b«,eath  the  ocean.  Instead  of  defiant,  Rome 
tau^t  them  reverence ;  instead  of  pride,  self-abase- 

S^iTf  1*'^,*°'^%  of  delight,  the  worship 
of  sorrow.    In  this  faith  the  Saxon  and  the  lute 

fT^!^^  *?«**=  seriousness  to  Uve.  But  the  old 
faith  died  hard,  or  lived  on  side  by  side  with  the  new 

t^r^l^  ^^.T""'.^-   Literature  reflects  t^iT^ 
straggles  of  the  penod  :  the  war-song  of  Brunanburh, 
ttemj^tc  hght  wWch  hangs  upon  the  verses  of 
l-Mimon,  the  melancholy  of  Cynewulf 's  lyrics     Yet 
what  a  contrast  is  the  England  delineat^  by  Bede 
with   Visigothic  Spain,   with   Lombard   Itiy    or 
"^S^h       i  as  dehneated  by  Gregory  of  Toilrsl 
rinZ^  ^  ^?'"'  J"*"'  ^^  Saxons,  slowly  dis- 
oplBMig  themselves  to  the  new  ideal-to  them  in 
the  mnth  century  come  the  Vikings.    They  are  not 
iv  ~°f  P'™°'« '»  valour,  nor  less  profoundly  sensi- 
faTO  to  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  Ufe,  the  ^ets  in 
otW  lands  of  the  Eddas  and  of  the  Northern  MytK 
t^^^l'1**'°'r"''"°*y**'°™«d.   Amongst 

t^jTH^  ■""""""^  °*  ^S"*  religion  ^d 
Engbsh  freedom,  and  ultimately  of  this  ideal  of 

modem  times,  must  be  reckoned  the  Viking  and  the 

Norseman,  the  followers  of  Guthrum,  of  Ivar,  of 

Hrolf,  not  less  than  the  foUowers  of  Ceric  and  of 
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Cynric.  To  the  reUgious  consciousness  of  the  Tntes 
Angles  and  Saxons,  the  Vikings  bring  a  religious' 
consciou^ess  as  deep  and  serious.  The  struggle 
Jgainst  the  Danes  and  Normans  is  not  a  strugrfTof 
Enghsh  against  foreigners ;  it  is  a  conflict  for  optical 
ropremacy  amongst  men  of  the  same  race,  who 
ultimately  grow  together  into  the  England  of  the 
fourteenth  centur.  In  the  Ught  of  the  future,  the 
rtrug^e  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries 
^  but  continue  the  conflicts  of  the  Heptarchic 

^'  v°w,!  ^u  °'  ^«^^^^  ^^  Vikings  have  the 
nght  which  the  foUowers  of  Cerdic  and  Cynric  had 
--the  nght  of  supremacy,  the  right  which  the  wiU 
to  possess  It  and  the  resolution  to  die  for  that  will 
confers.  ' 

§3.    DISTINCTION  of' THE  RELIGION  OP  THE 

VIKINGS 

The  -Ugion  of  the  Vikings  was  the  conx^rse  of 
their  courage  Aristotle  remarks  profound./  that 
the  race  which  cannot  quit  itself  like  a  man  in  war 
cannot  do  any  great  thing  in  phUosophy.  Rfii^on 
IS  the  philosophy  of  the  warrior.  And  the  sc  ^tv 
records  of  the  Vikings,  the  character  of  Knut   fw- 

T^^'.u  *^*  °*  ^^  Conqueror,  attest  the  prinaple 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  vaUant  about  God  penetrate 
more  deeply  than  the  thoughts  of  the  dastard  The 
Normans,  who  close  the  EngUsh  WeU-wandernng 
who  close  the  merely  formative  period  of  England' 
lUustrate  this  conspicuously.  If  the  sombre  fury  of 
the  Wmwad  displays  the  stem  depths  of  religious 
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^^ctoi  in  the  vanguard  of  onr  race,  if  the  Eddas 

m  tne  vilanp  the  high  seriousness  of  the  relieions 
emotion  of  the  Norseman  is  not  less  dea^  JSS 
Europe  of  the  eleventh  century  holds  t^^nT^t^ 
rfh^oic  pr^rtioas,  each  a  Teuton  inXTm^ 
h^fli^^  Gtnscard,  and  Wlfiam  the  Conqueiw 

MS  few  paraUelsm  history.   He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Me4«val  Papacy  realizing  in  its  orfers  oT^ib 
TO.  and  crusaders  a  State  not  without  sto^ 
resemblances  to  that  which  Hato  pondmd    S 

SZZtf^  ^"°"'^«-  H"«^^^had^th1 
power  during  the  execution  of  one  irieantir  /f^iJ^ 

of  producing  others  of  not  less  ast^^C^^' 
to  ^orce  or  supplant  the  first  should  it^f^^e 
Nn^,^^  onginated  in  the  impression  whS 
Nonna^genius^ade  upon  him.  It  wL,  to  t^i^o™ 
t^  raa.  the  tyrants  of  the  Baltic  and  the  EnS 

S^a^intT**""  °'  "^  Mediterranean  andT 
tS^i'^fSr -5^7^^- Rome.    B-t 

mi^ty  Will  Of  HUdeb  JT  ftrp^^'^r^ 
to  the  Norseman  remains  Uke  some  abTdoned  sS 
by  Buonarroti  or  Tintoretto.  Yet  no  ruteo^  „„ 
had  a  profounder  knowledge  of  chai^^^Lid  ^^ 
the  Vifang  nature  circumstance  had  rend^  w™ 

^to^fL     i*^'  ^°""*'"  ''^^^  be^n  their  own 
witnesses,  the  cathedrals  which  they  raised  from  the 
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Seine  to  the  Tyne  are  epics  in  stone,  inspired  by  no 
earthly  muse,  fit  emblems  of  the  rock-like  endurance 
and  soaring  valour  of  our  race. 

There  is  a  way  of  writing  the  history  of  Senlac 
which  Voltaire,  Thierry,  Michelet,  and  Guiaot  dote 
upon,  infecting  certain  English  historians  with  their 
complacency,  as  if  the  Norse  Vikings  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Chlodovech,  and  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land were  the  glory  of  France.    The  absurdity  was 
crowned  in  1804,  when  Napoleon  turned  the  attention 
of  his  subjects  to  the  history  of  1066,  as  an  auspicious 
study  for  the  partners  of  his  great  enterprise  against 
the  England  of  Pitt  I    How  many  Franks,  one  asks, 
foUowed  the  red  banner  of  the  Bastard  to  Senlac.  or,' 
leaning  on  their  shields,  watched  the  coronation  at 
Westminster  ?  Nor  was  it  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Seine 
that  the  Norsemen  acquired  their  genius  for  religion, 
for  government,  for  art.    To  the  foUowere  of  Hrolf 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  had  the  halo  which  the 
Empire  of  Rome  had  to  the  followers  of  Alaric,  and 
in  that  spirit  they  adopted  its  language  and  turned 
its  laws  to  their  own  purposes.   But  Jutes  and  Angles 
and  Saxons,  Ostmen  and  Danes,  were,  if  less  assidu- 
ous, not  less  earnest  pupils  in  the  same  school  as  the 
Norsemen  :  to  all  alike,  the  remnant  of  the  Frankish 
reahn  of  Charles  lay  nearest,  representing  Rome  and 
the  glory  of  the  Caesars.    Nature  and  her  affinities 
drew  the  Normans  to  the  West,  across  the  salt  plains 
whither  for  six  hundred  years  the  most  adventurous 
of  their  own  blood  had  preceded  them.    They  closed 
the  movement  towards  the  sunset  which  Jute  and 
Saxon  began  ;  they  are  the  last,  the  yoimgest.  and  in 
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S'nf*^  °"**  'iS^y  «*''*^ '  5*t  «  other  <fcpart- 
ments  of  human  activity  not  more  richly  gifted^ 

a^  km^^  who  produced  CynewuU  wd  Sd>Z^ 

aton  from  what  branch  of  the  stock  the  archit^ 
of  the  sky-searching  cathediaU  sprang  ? 

Senlac  is  thus  in  the  Une  of  Heptarchic  battles  •  it 
Sl^tr^*"  'r  ^  P°««°^  supremi  y  oV^ 
Northern  races  who  in  the  way  of  six  hundred  y«^ 
"Mke  England,  and  who  in  their  reUgious  and  pohS 
^^  lay  the  unseen  foundations  of  taS 

greatMt  of  their  contemporary  historians,  WiUiam 
of  Mahnesbuiy-the  Norman  love  of  battli  ZiT 
Nonnan  love  of  God.  Upon  these  t^o  idSs  ^ 
h»tory  of  the  Middle  Age  turns.  TheT.^  ^ 
monk,  the  troubadour,  the  priest,  the  m^ '  t^ 

fe  W^     1^  ''^'"^'^'•'^^"^^thence.  Chivalry 
IS  born     The  kmght  beholds  in  his  lady's  facTon 

caU  to  ponder  the  ^uty  that  is  imperishable ;  and 
over  the  grave  of  Beatrice,  Dante  rears  a  shitara 
temple  more  awful,  more  sublime  than  any^Wc^ 
ewn  that  age  has  carved  ir  stone. 

Into  this  theatre  of  tossing  Kfe,  the  nation  which 
tte  follow«s  of  Cerdic  and  Knut  and  of  wXa^  the 
Conqueror  have  formed  enters  greatly,    l^u. 
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in  action,  in  art,  something  of  the  mighty  rdU  which 
the  future  centuries  reserve  for  her  is  portended.  The 
unmortal  energy,  the  love  of  war.  the  deep  reUgious 
fervour  of  England  find  in  the  Crusades,  as  by  God's 
own  assignment,  the  task  of  her  heart's  desire.    We 
have  but  to  turn  to  the  churches  of  England,  to  study 
the  Templars  carved  upon  their  sepulchres,  to  know 
that  in  that  great  tournament  of  the  world  the  part 
of  the  Franks,  if  the  noisier  and  more  continuous,  was 
not  more  earnest.    How  singular  is  the  chance,  if  it 
be  chance,  which  confronts  the  followers  of  the  new 
faith  with  a  Penda,  and  the  followers  of  the  crescent 
with  a  Richard  Lion-heart!  Upon  the  shifting  Arabic 
imagination  he  alone  of  the  infidels  exercises  enduring 
sway.    The  hero  of  Tasso  has  no  place  in  Arab 
history,  but  the  memory  of  Richard  is  there  im- 
perishably.    Richard's  services  to  England  are  not 
the  theme  of  common  praise,  yet,  if  we  estimate  the 
greatness  of  a  king  by  another  standard  than  roods 
of  conquered  earth,  or  roods  of  parchment  blackened 
with  unregarded  statutes,  Richard  I,  crusader  and 
poet,  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  of  his 
great  line,  and  his  name  to  the  Europe  of  the  Middle 
Age  was  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  announcing  the 
England  of  the  years  to  come. 

§  4.    WORLD-HISTORIC  SIGNinCANCE  OP  THE 
ENGLISH  REFORMATION 

The  crusader  of  the  twelfth  century  foUows  the 
saint  of  an  earlier  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth,  England, 
made  one  in  political  and  constitutional  ideals, 
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"M^  »  touice  of  profouader  religious  unity    ITi. 
cojuaousness  that  not  to  Rome^S  to  S  itedl 

^y  «™" '"^  «>.«.,.  tl.e  truth,  thTS^t  tL 
J^-.  In  the  steady  development,  in  t£  tv^. 
d«^Mg  power  ot  this  consdousnesi.  lie.  theZ 
^^hMtonroftheEnglishRefonnation.  TheZ 
mdm  no  more  to  trust  to  other  witness.  buT^ 
Its  owi  eyes  to  look  upon  the  truth. 
Pohtical  Ustoiy  has  its  effect  upon  the  growth  of 

W."°'??'°S:    ^  *^  fourteTthlXTf^ 
^rt^^l^njPJtcyi,  at  Avignon.    Edwal^'i'S 

VniT?^^      **"*  '*"'"'y  witlMtands  Boniface 
VIII,  the  last  great  pontiff  in  whom  the  temiv,r  «^ 

S^*'w 'J^,^.'  appear,  as  wtTtg^'tS.' 
queror  had  withstood  Gregory  VII.    The  statute  of 

Vfycbi.     The  Papacy  is  now  but  an  appanage  of  the 
V.I0B  monarchs.    How  shaU  EnglaSrc^que^ 

ro^^ll  h!I!J  T^  "'  *^'  «'"'■  ^  »me  awe, 
tw^  m  the  blood  of  our  race,  which  manifest  them- 

^v«m  the  early  and  Middle  Ages,  determine  Z 
^wacto  of  the  rehgious  history  of  the  sixteenth  and 

^^T    /T^'^-     ^  *^  ««<«'«'  century 

*™«edy  of  which  we  have  spoken,  add  their  trans- 
fonmng  power  to  spiritual  life.  As  in  politicdX 
«»  empathy  with  the  wrongs  of  oth^rCoTinto 
•™«»tive  justice,  so  sym^y  wiS'^rS 
others,  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  t^ 
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70  THE  RELIGIOUS  IDEAL 

first  great  illusion  lost,  and  sorrow  for  a  vanished 
ideal,  grows  into  tolerance  for  the  creeds  and 
reUgions  of  others.  For  only  a  race  deep-centred  in 
its  own  faith,  yet  sensitive  to  the  faith  that  is  in 
others,  can  understand  the  rehgion  of  others  ;  only 
such  a  race  can  found  an  empire  characterized  at 
once  by  freedom  and  by  faith. 

The  very  ardour  of  the  beUef  of  the  race  in  the 
ideal  from  Rome— a  Semitic  ideal,  transmuted  by 
Roman   genius   and   policy— swept   the   Teutonic 
imagination  beyond  the  ideal,  seeking  its  sources 
where  Rome  herself  had  sought  them.    This  is  the 
impulse  which  binds  the  whole  English  Reformation, 
the  whole  movement  of  Enghsh  religious  thought 
from  Wyclif  to  Cromwell  and  Milton,  to  Wordsworth 
and  Carlyle.    It  is  this  common  impulse  of  the  race 
which  Henry  VIII  reUes  upon,  and  because  he  is  m 
this  their  leader  the  English  people  forgets  his 
absolutism,  Ms  cruel  anger,  his  bloody  revenges. 

The  character  of  the  EngUsh  Reformation  after 
the  first  timiultuous  conflicts,  the  fierce  essays  of 
royal  theocracy  and  Jesuit  reactionism,  set  steadily 
towards  Liberty  of  Conscience. 

This  spirit  is  glorified  in  Puritanism,  the  true 
heroic  age  of  the  Reformation.  It  appears,  for 
example,  in  OUver  Cromwell  himself.  Cromwell 
is  one  of  the  disputed  figures  in  our  history,  and  every 
English  historian  has  drawn  his  own  Cromwell.  But 
to  foreign  historians  we  may  look  for  a  judgment  less 
partial,  less  personal.  Dr.  Dollinger,  for  instance, 
to  whom  wide  sympathy  and  long  and  profound 
study  of  hi:tory  have  given  the  right,  which  can 
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f!^^.^  »<=q™'-«I  by  vigil  and  fasting,  to  speak  about 
the  charactm  of  the  past-he  who  by  1^  positi^ 

wen  rT  ■ '  "°  "i^i  '^'''-  l^cribes^rom- 
?^r  •  ...  !  P'°P^  °'  Liberty  of  Conscience."' 
This  IS  the  dehberate  judgment  of  Dollinger.    It^ 

Z.S^f»!  *■"'  "^^'^  °'  *"«  Vaudois  t^ 
rZZ^         "*''  ^r^  *Sol    Somewhat  the  same 

^SoTH:,:.^Tt^^.  '---^  "^"  Voitai.. 
the  ^rg.ms,«  in  its  whole  conception  of  the  religioS 

er'(.>"'grmVJ?nTr'"''°^  °'  ^~'"'^«"  »  remarkable-' 'Aber 

gebrac'ht.  wSes  im  6ersTtzl"n'?  ""''^'  T  ^'^""« 
Kirchen  und  gegen  den  iST^  gegen  die  grossen  historischen 

der  VerwerLg  a^er'el  g^Tlwan^"";'?  fof  L"''""'""^*'*' 
this  idea.  Dollinger  again  delrrihlcA^  ,.  P'^°<=*«*»"«  *<>  expand 
the  doctrine  of  the  inv?lbn!J.^f  "^^'^^  '^  '^"^  annunciator  of 

cance  to  the  mor^torl  .^;JraX""'E" 
weittragender  Bedeutung    dass  der  rS'       u        ^'  ***"*''  *°" 
Rcichesdiese  neue  Lehrf  veTkUndl  dlpT''^''  uT   "****««" 
Jahrhunderte   brauchte     b^ s,"e   l„  V     ^""  ?'^''  '"*  anderthalb 
erstarkte.  dassauchiLnL-         **«\<Jff«' lichen   Meinung  » 

Welttheile  umfasst  und  dnfrXrt^l  °"'  ''*''"''*'  J**«  ^'^•J 
gehaltenes  Princip  5er  EM^unJ  ""**^^.*""»«  ""<»  fiir  unmoglich 

verwirkUcht  hat^a'r7  l^i^ZZ^lTl^ft'l''^^^^^^ 
vorbereitenden  Griinder  betrarhVl  '  L  .  Propheten  und 
189..  vol.  iii.  pp.  55   56       '^^"<=hten.  '-Akademische     VortrUge. 

religLn:  ':f:^lylLL^^X''l^'' ;  ^"^  «-"g^»  the  ideas  on 
>ts  pages,  we  finVcuHorlnt  ctT^^^^^  r''-^'  *ro„g 

and  even  of  Hume  just  as  in  2-  •  ^^^  P°'""°"  «'  ^ocke 
monarchy  put  in  the'^  oVthe'^Sin i"  ^^1,^^'"  .°"  *'"=*'^« 
ceptlon.  of  Justice  anS  law.   slt^V^'TZ;^^  ^^^ 
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life,  of  monastidsm,  as  in  its  ideaUzation  of  the 
character  of  the  great  Henri  Quatre.  you  find  the 
same  desire  for  a  wider  ideal,  not  less  in  religion 
than  in  pohtics.  We  encounter  it  later  in  Shaftes- 
bury  and  m  Locke.  It  is  the  essential  thought  of  the 
work  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  is  supremely  and 
beautifuUy  expressed  in  Algernon  Sidney,  the  martyr 
of  constitutional  freedom  and  of  tolerance. 

And  what  is  the  faith  of  Algernon  Sidney  ?  One 
who  knew  him  well,  though  opposed  to  his  party 
said  of  him,  "  He  regards  Christianity  as  a  kind  of 
divine  philosophy  of  the  mind."  Community  of 
rehgious  not  less  than  of  political  aims  bmds  closer 
the  fnendship  of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury.  In  the 
preparation  of  a  constitution  for  the  Carolinas  they 
found  the  opportunity  which  Corsica  offered  to 
Rousseau.    In  the  Letters  on  Toleration'  Locke  did 

principles  which  appealed  to  Algernon  Sidney  or  were  lonij  after- 
wards  developed  by  Beccaria.  In  the  motion  of  the  star,  liSly 
sees  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  and  requires  no  other.  Tli 
Argent,  unfortunately  for  English  literature,  was  written  at  a 
nnrje  when  men  still  wavered  between  the  vernacular  Ld  Stin  .J 
a  medium  of  expression. 
»  The  spirit  and  tendency  of  Locke's  work  appear  in  the  short 

urSiuhli.^  .u^'*.  "f '■°'^"«^  o'  spirit  on  all  sides  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  principal  occasion  of  our  miseries  and  con- 
fusions  But  whatever  has  been  the  occasion,  it  is  now  hS  t'me 
to  seek  for  a  thorough  cure.  We  have  need  of  more  gSerZ 
remed.es  than  what  have  yet  been  made  use  of  in  our  diltemr 
It  .s  neither  declarations  of  indulgence,  nor  acts  of  compriheS 

^?dr.h  '  T  '^t"  r'^*''^'  °^  ^'^^i^'^  amongsfu^  tit 
Z  evil  aT^  ^'•^"''  '')"  *»"*  P«"'-**'  *«  '^^^  '"c-"^ 
impwtial  Liberty,  if  the  thing  that  we  stand  in  need  5."    TIm 
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Wr^**  ^  Pnndples  upon  whicJ.,  «ith  Shaftes- 

«ic.  ine  Kecora  Uflice  has  no  more  Dreciom 
document  than  the  dniught  of  that  work.themS 
cohered  with  corrections  in  the  handwri  ing  T^ 

statesmen,  the  other  ranking  amongst  the  greatest 

sSS"fo!^'V  "^  r  -  -y^-^ 

suggrated  formula  after  another  is  iraceable  there 
citizens  of  the  new  State  shaU  be  exacted    n«* 

^^Z'"'^""^  o^l^that.  buHmS;  S^ 
a«:iaration      ^ere  is  a  God."    Algernon  Sidn-v 

VMU^,  and  their  jomt  work  is  informed  by  the  same 
spnt  as  the  "  Constitutions  "  of  Locke  a^d  sLI^^ 

ce^^il"^^°°  -^  "^  °*  *e  seventeenth 
centunr  occupy  a  position  analogous  to  their  oosition 
m  pohtics,  already  delineated.^  UvomL^Z 
^ve  seen,  they  establish  a  constitutaLgo^em! 

th,7  k!J       u-  ^  '^''8'°"  ^y  ^  *J>e  principles  of 
that  phJosophic  tolerance  which  the  later  centSi« 

tt:;ftSriT'r    «<f  i»P<"i««andin^on 

^mlLTw  H     r  *'  "'**'=^  imperiaUsm  of 
Bourbon  and  Hapsburg,  consciously  or  unconsciously 

b«rs  the  date  Jun,  aST  6^       """*  '^""  '^  Tolemtion." 


■  J^li^iiK'^^-  ft:^ 
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pre^ring  the  foundations  of  the  ImperiaUsm  of 

on?**^t'S'^"?'  '^J^^^""'  ^^^'  ^^  ^ts  who  met 
and  talked  under  the  roof  of  the  young  Lord  Talk- 
ed at  Tew  represent  in  their  reUgious  and  civil 
peiple«ties  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century 
within  the  intersecting  circles  of  Pope  and  BoUng^ 
broke  Swift  and  Addison,  may  be  found  in  one  fo^ 
or  another  aU  the  varied  impulses  of  the  eighteenth 
--mteUectual,  poUtical,  scientific,  hterary,  or  reUgi- 

HoUand  filled  m  the  days  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza 
-the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  the  home  of  poUtical 
and  rehgious  freedom,  the  study  of  Montesquieu, 
the  asylum  of  Voltaire.*  Yet  between  the  England 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  England  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  is  no  such  deep  gulf  fixed  as  Carlyle 
at  one  penod  of  his  hterary  activity  imagined.  -Die 
one  is  the  organic  inevitable  growth  of  the  other.  The 

•Voltaire  ridiculed  certain  peculiarities  of  Shakesoeare  wh*n 

Darities  an  excuse  for  irreverence  at  the  exoens^  nf  p«oJ„-  u\ 
he  never  tire,  of  ..-iteraUng  his  admi^atioTfrthe  counj,  S 
c^uld'i  .^."'"!l  °/  Bolingbroke  and  Newton.  A  hundrS  pj^as^ 

century    fn   whTch  T  'l'V°''^-P<'"<*-«  "t-d-g  oTJITI 
century,   in   which   this   finds   serious    or  extravagant   utterance 
Even  in  the  last  decades  of  his  life,  when  he  sees^tSl  F ran^f 

ling  isn  ,  and  to  Helvdtius,  about  the  same  period  ri76c^  h« 
admits  the  profound  debts  which  France  and  EE^o^owfto  tJe 
adventurous  thought  of  England.  He  even  forces  Fr^^rick  Se 
Great  into  reluctant  but  definite  acquiescence  with  h^  entiusial 

the  depth,  and  we  Germans,  we  have  caution." 


=^l?^3gl«Se£^"?^p*^^ 
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England  which  fought  at  Blenheim,  Fontenoy.  and 
Quebec  is  the  same  England  as  fought  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Dunbar.   Chatham  rescued  it  from  a  c    per 
abasement  than  that  into  which  it  had  faUen  in  the 
days  of  the  CavaUer  parliaments,  and  it  foUowed  him 
to  heights  unrecked  of  by  CromweU.    Nor  is  the 
rehgious  character  of  the  century  less  profound 
less  earnestly  reverent,  when  rightly  studied.    Even 
Its  scepticism,  its  fiery  denials,  or  vehement  inquiry 
-^  Woolston's,  for  instance,  or  a  Cudworth's   Uke 
a  SheUey  s  or  a  James  Thomson's*  long  afterwards— 
spnngfrom  no  love  of  darkness,  but  from  the  immor- 
tal ardour  for  the  hght,  for  Truth,  even  if  there 
come  with  It  silence  and  utter  death.    And  from 
this  same  ardour  arises  that  extraordinary  out- 
buret  of  varied  inteUectual  and  religious  effort 
cntical  or  constructive,  which  makes  the  Revolution- 
ary and  the  Georgian  eras  comparable  in  energy  if 
not  m  height  of  speculative  inquiry,  to  the  weat 
penod    of    the    Aufkldrung    in    Germany.     Kant 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Hume.    Rous- 
seau,  Voltaire,  CondiUac,  and  Helv6tius  are  in  phUo- 
sophic  theory  but  pupils  of  Locke. 

Towards    the   close   of   the    century   appeared 
Gibbon  s  great  work,  the  Decline  and  FaU,  a^ose 

«  James  Thomson   who  distinguished  himself  from  the  author  of 
the  Sea50«,    and  defined  his  own   literary  aims  by  the  S, 

L      •'/•'".  ^^''u'  ^°"""^  ^'^°^«'«).  *0"gh  possess  ng  ietker 
?o„«^;      ^^^'^'•f'P  "°'-  the  depth  of  thought  of  Leopafdi    <Kca 
sionally  equals  the  great  Italian  in  felicity  of  phrase  and  in^he 
poignant  expression  of  the  world-sorrow.     SeverS  of  Z  11 
violent  pamphlets   on   religious   theme,    a  J^  t  tim   aT^J 
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epic  in  seventy-one  books,  upon  the  last  victories, 
the  last  tnumphs.  and  the  long,  reluctant  death- 
struggles   of   the   Roman   Empire,    the   insiious 
advance  of  inner  decay,  the  ever-renewed  assaults 
of  foreign  vioence,  the  Goth,  the  Saracen,  the  Mongol, 
and  at  the  close,  the  leaguering  Unes  of  Mahomet 
the  farewellto  the  Greeks  of  the  last  of  the  Constan- 
tmes   the  Ottomans  in  the  palaces  of  the  Casars 
and  the  melancholy  musings  of  an  ItaUan  schola^ 
over  the  rums  on  the  Seven  Hills.    An  epic  in 
^--and  every  one  of  its  books  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  gem-encrusted  hUt  of  a  sword,  and  each 
wonderftUly  wrought  jewel  is  a  sentence ;  but  the 
pomt  of  the  sword,  Uke  that  of  the  cherubim,  is 
everywhere   turned  against  superstition,   bigotry 
and  rehgious  wrong.  ^     J» 

David  Hume's  philosophy  was  more  read*  in  France 

qui rfoTf'hi,*'«T'"*^'?  V  '^^  ''^^*'°"  «*=«>"*«'  to  *e  first 
quarto  of  his  Htstory  of  England  must  be  measured  bv  the  stTn 

An  Engljd,  fte,,  h.d  ,„  ,uit  U,.  Chanel  before  iKc^;^ 
n.v,e,  of  France  ^  Spain;  Braddock  w..  defeat^   . ,4^ 

oetween  the  Scotch  and  the   English  ran  bitter  and  hSah     tu 
«..  n««,cr.  a,  Culloden  seem^  Tfci  oJJ^nlt^^T'Z 

rhf"i,iv.td'r  ""%'*'  r'-""' "'  "2rz5;d'^ 

!lu  J       T*  *"  *^'"y  '™"  *e  clans  who  ten  years  heforrh-H 
cotene  of  Whig  families,  bestowing  the  posts  of  Janger^^  po^ 
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^  in  Scotland  or  England,  but  Hume  wrote  one 
book  here  widely  read,  his  History  of  England,    It 
has  been  superseded,  but  it  did  what  it  aimed  at 
domg     There  are  certain  books  which,  when  they 
have  done  their  work,  are  forgotten,  the  Dialec- 
tvque  of  Ramus,  for  instance.    This  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted.   Hume's  History  7  England  is  one  of  these 
DooJcs.    For  nearly  four  generations  it  was  the  only 
History  of  England  that  English  men  and  women 
read.    It  was  impossible  that  a  man  Uke  Hume,  the  ^ 
central  prmciple  of  whose  Ufe  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Locke,  Shaftesbury.  Gibbon-the  desire  for  a 
^ger  freedom  for  man's  thought-it  was  impossible 
for  hun  to  wnte  without  saturating  every  page  %vith 
that  purpo^.  and  it  was  impossible  that  three  gener- 
ations  could  read  that  History  without  being  Len- 
ably   unconsciously  transformed,  their  aspirations 
ele^^ted,  their  judgments  moulded  by  contact  with 
such  a  mmd  as  that  of  Hume. 

not  upon  the  fearless  but  frequently  incapable  sons  of  the  fir*at 

Hre%'lr  w«  T'  "^^ir  '^'  T^  of  English  nirchSS 
vfrTl-        A  ?"'   *'*"«'**   •"   *«  Stream   of  Chatham's 

uisr  ts'ifan^'Tr":  *'  ?'"^  ^'  ^^^ "-«-  --  ^^^ 

upon  Its  historian.    The  general  verdict  was  ratified  bv  A*  con 
Jrt.*''  I***..^'*  judgments.    Gibbon  despaired  oT  riJainL^^ 

Annual   Register.      Its   outspoken    Toryism    was    welcom7^«   - 
generation  weary  of  the  "  Venetian  oUgarchy.'This  et^^if  ^nv 
Sn^  Beaconsfield's  epithet.     The  work  L  Z  fo^ne  wS 
Gibbon  and  Montesquieu  craved  for  their  own-it  was  re^  in    J* 
boudoir  as  much  as  in  the  study.     Nor  did  its  p<^wrr^mJ»-«h   ^ 
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Recently  the  work  of  the  great  inteUects  of  these 
two  centuries  bears  fruit  in  our  changed  attitude 
towards  Ireland,  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
there;  m  our  changed  attitude  towards  the  Jews, 
towards  the  peoples  of  India,  towards  Isl^ 
^ward  Gibbon  and  Hume  laid  the  foundation  of 
t^tcoUege  which  is  rising  at  Khartoum  for  the 
teaching  of  Mohammedanism  under  the  Queen  It 
was  noi  only  Lord  Kitchener  who  built  it  •  Tohn 
Locke,  John  Milton  built  it.  ^ 

piintan,  and  nonjuror  lead  in  unbroken  succession 
to  the  cntic,  the  speculative  thinker,  the  analytic 
or  synthetic  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 

Sn  Lr?"^'  '^"^  representing  Imperial 
Bntam  as  the  former  represent  national  or  feudal 
EngUnd.  Engena  in  the  ninth  century  surveying 
all  things  as  from  a  tall  rock,  Dunstan,  Roger  BacaS 
T^  ""  1  J"'"" '' *^""^^  *^«  incurable  stupidity 

Scott,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Glanvil,  MUton,  and  Locke 
fomed  by  England,  these  men  have  m'  turn  gS^d 
or  mformed  the  highest  aspirations,  the  very  heart 

mU^  '^'^'  /^'  ^^^''^  "^Pi^^  »^  tl^e  ^als  of 
mankind  is  at  once  the  most  earnestly  rehgious  and 

onn'J'^  *''^'?';l'  ««^P<>^erisdeeVbafedasthe 
foundations  of  the  rocks,  her  glance  wide  as  the 
bo^^nes  of  the  world,  far-searching  as  the  «on^ 

♦how^-  'l''"*  f'^y  ^°™  ^*^'  ^"t  from  without, 
that  this  transformation  in  the  spirit  of  England 
has  been  effected ;  not  only  from  within  by  the 
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^rk  of  a  Sidney,  a  Gibbon,  but  from  without  by 
the  influence  imperceptible  yet  sure,  of  the  faitli 
and  creeds  of  the  Oriental  peoples  she  conquera^ 
The  work  of  the  Arabists  of  the  seven-enth  and 
eighteenth  centunes.  such  men  as  the   -^ocockes* 

l^n^^i'"^";  ^^'^  ^^  ^«'  supplements  or 
expands  the  teaching  of  Locke  and  of  Hume. 
The  industry  of  Ross,  the  enthusiastic  studies  of 
ar  Wilh^  Jones,  brought  the  power  of  Persian  and 
Indian  thought  to  bear  upon  the  English  mind 
and  the  efforts  of  aU  these  men  seem  to  con^g^ 
in  one  of  the  greatest  Uterary  monuments  of  the 
pr^nt  century-rAe  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
Thus  then  we  have  seen  this  immortal  "energy 

manif«.t  Itself  m  hke  aspirations  towards  ii^gina- 
tive  freedom,  the  higher  freedom  and  the  hirfier 
jus^ce.  summed  in  the  phrase  "  Elargissez  DiS." 

nf^iiT"/  '^'^'  ^^"^^'"^  ^*^  **^«  unfettered  use 
of  ^  Its  faculties,  may  set  towards  the  lodestar  of 
Its  being  harmony  with  the  Divine,  whether  it  be 
through  freedom  in  religious  life  or  in  poUtical  life 
or  m  any  other  form  of  life.  For  all  Hfe.  aU  being 
IS  orgamc.  ceaselessly  transformed,  ceaselessly  trans^ 
forimng  ceaseless  action  and  interaction.  Uke  that 
vi^on  of  Goethe's  of  the  golden  chalices  ascending 

^L^^^i^^.^'^^'^y  ^*^««n  l^eaven  and 
this  dark  earth  of  oure. 

thl  ^- *  "'«"'«*=«"«  of  these  men's  work  may  be  estimated  hr 
the  Ignorance  even  of  scholars  and  tolerant  thinkAr!^-  ^ 
for  instance,  in  ,675.  describes  Islam  „TfLS^thrha,1:noTn' 
?orrg'-ar.1t:;r  '--  --'-  ^«-'  brand^^^Mohammra: 
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§  5-     THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  PAST  :  A  FINAL 
CONSIDERATION 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  past,  there  is  one  more  question  to  con- 
sider, though  with  brevity.    The  great  empires  or 
taipenal  races  of  the  past.  HeUas.  Rome.  Egypt. 
Persia.  Islam,  represent  each  a  distinct  ideal—in  each 
a  separate  aspect  of  the  human  soul,  as  the  chaiac- 
tenzmg  attnbute  of  the  race,  seems  incarnate.    In 
Hellas,   for  example,   it  is  Beauty,  rh  .a\6.;    in 
Rome.  It  IS  Power ;  in  Egypt.  Mystery,  as  embodied 
in  her  temples,  half-underground,  or  in  the  Sphinx 
tiiat  guards  the  sepulchres  of  her  kings ;  whilst  in 
Persia.  Beauty  and  Aspiration  seem  to  unite  m  that 
mystic  curiosity  which  is  the  feature  at  once  o*  her 
religion,  her  architecture,  her  laws,  of  Magian  ritual 
and  Gnostic  theurgy.     Other  races  possess  these 
quahties.  love  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  mystery  •  but 
m  Hellas  and  in  Egypt  they  differentiate  the  race 
and  all  the  sections  of  the  race. 

What  characteristic,  then,  common  to  the  whole 
Teutomc  race,  does  this  Empire  of  Britain  represent  ? 
Apart  altogether  from  its  •'^dividual  ideal  political 
or  rdigious.  what  attribute  i  th-.  race,  distinguishing 
^  from  other  races,  the  HeUeac,  the  Roman,  the 
Persian,  does  it  eminently  possess  ? 

Compare,  first  of  aU,  the  beginnings  of  the  people 
of  England  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Hellenic  people 
or  better,  perhaps,  with  the  beginnings  of  Rome. 
Who  founded  the  Roman  State?  There  is  one  fact 
about  which  the  most  recent  authorities  agree  with 
the  most  ancient,  that  Rome  was  founded  much  as 
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ri.'l)*°S  T^J"""*^'  ^  "^t*""*  "•<«  from  every 
aty,  distnct    region,  in  Italy.     The  outlaw    iZ 

refugee  from  justice  or  from  private  vei^eaSa  th^ 
1^  u^r^  ?'t"'  v°'  "^8™*"'  t°8«t'»*  to  the 

of  the  Oesars  filled  m.    This  process  may  have  ex- 

S^.T!T'"'y-°'«'**°  «««*«*:  Rome 
drawing  to  itself  ever  new  bands  of  adventure™ 

desperate  m  valour  and  in  fortune  as  the  first  Tho 

are  the  founders  of  England,  of  Imperial  Britato? 

They  are  thMe  "co-seekers."  con<,uZtores.  I  W 

spok«,  of.  who  came  with  Cerdic  and  with  Cymi? 

tte  chosen  men.that  is  to  say. the  most  adventS 

most  danng,  most  reckless-the  fittest  men  of  tS 

whole  Teutonic  kindred ;  and  not  for  two^u^ 

merely    but  for  six  centuries,  this  "l^HfX 

Angles."  stretching  from  the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  Z 

draws  to  itself,  and  is  graduaUy  ever  peopled  closa 

fttmen.  foUowers  of  Guthrum.  and  foUowers  of  HroH 
foBowers  of  Ivar  and  foUowers  of  William  I  ^ 
gme  m  "  hundreds."  they  come  in  thoiSL*.  ^ 
England,  as  into  some  vast  crucible,  the  valour  of  the 
earth  pours  itself  for  six  hundred  ye^  tiU  moC 

a^dfiised  together,  it  arises  at  last  o^:t^k^CS 
Z  S  Nfr-.S"^"  ^  the  foundation.  siS 
the  bulling  of  the  Empire,  and  these  are  the  titl^ 
^  which  even  in  its  first  beginnings  this  land^ 
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And  of  the  inner  race  character  as  representative 
of  the  whole  Teutonic  kindred,  the  testimony  is  not 
less  sure.    What  a  heaven  of  light  falls  upon  the 
HeUas  of  the  Isles,  that  period  of  its  history  which 
does  not  begin,  but  ends  with  the  Iliad  and  with  the 
Odyssey— works  that  sum  up  an  old  civilization  I 
Already  is  bom  that  beauty  which,  whether  in  reli- 
gion, or  in  art,  or  in  Ufe,  Hellas  made  its  own  for  ever. 
And  it  is  not  difl&cult  to  trace  back  the  descent  of  the 
ideal  of  \^rgil  and  of  Cicero  to  the  shepherds  and  out- 
laws of  the  Seven  Hills.    The  infinite  curiosity  of 
Persia,  the  worshipper  of  flame,  is  anticipated  on  its 
earUest  monuments,  and  the  mystery  of  Eg}^  Js 
coeval  with  its  first  appearance  in  history.    But  of 
England  and  the  Teutonic  race  what  shall  one  say  ? 
A  characteristic  universal  in  Teutonic  history  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  speculative  or  metaph3^ical 
pervades  the  practical,  the  political,  and  social  con- 
ditions of  Ufe.    Freedom  and  deathless  courage  are 
its  inheritance  ;  but  these  throughout  its  history  are 
accompanied  by  certain  vaguer  tendencies  of  thought 
and  aspiration,  the  touch  of  things  imseen,  those  im- 
piilses  beyond  the  finite  towards  the  Infinite,  which 
display  themselves  so  conspicuously  in  later  ages.  In 
the  united  power  of  these  two  worlds,  the  visible  and 
the  invisible,  upon  the  Teutonic  imagination,  in  this 
alternate  sway  of  Reality  and  Illusion,  must  be 
sought  the  characteristic  of  this  race.    In  the  Faust 
legend,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  race  has 
made  its  own,  it  attains  a  supreme  embodiment.    In 
the  Oriental  imagination  the  sense  of  the  transiency 
of  life  passes  swiftly  into  a  disdain  for  Ufe  itself,  and 
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ffispUj^  itsOt  in  a  courage  which  arises  less  from 
^  aian  from  apathy  or  despair.    But  the  (feat" 

of  hfe  but  from  the  scorn  of  death,  hazarding  life 
raajer  tlan  the  hope  upon  which  his  life^J!^     * 

rJT.f^^'^^''  "^  ^  *^«^  throughout  the 
ra^e  of  Jeutomc  art  and  Teutonic  Htenituie,  and 
even  m  action.    The  spirit  which  originated  the 

wiconsaous  mipufces.  the  instinctive  bent  of  the 
race,  which  lead  the  brave  of  Europe  generation  W 
g^tion  for  two  hundred  years  to  the  cruX 

t^  was  steyed,  the  yearning  towards  A^rd,  the 
«m-bnght  ^era  land,  where  were  Balto  and  ^ 
Anses,  and  tiie  rivers  and  meadows  unfading  whence 

M^f '  ^  '^  ^"*y  "  impersonated  in  Hellas 
^e^^  Egypt,  so  this  attribute  which  we  may 
nameRevene  is  unpersonated  in  the  Teutonic  race 
And  m  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of  the  ^i 
Teutonic  kind^d  thU  attribute,  this  VJSe^* 
ft^*     '' °' ^ ""^^  '-""J  °'  the  dream-wrld 

^cBs.  It  has  left  Its  impress,  its  melancholy  its 
^t^jess,  i^  Mnite  .egret,  upon  the  vZ^t 
^ewuH  and  Cadmon,  whilst  in  the  devotion  of  the 
samt  the  scholar,  the  hermit,  and  of  much  of  th^ 
common  hfe  of  the  time  to  the  ideal  of  Calvarv  To 
pr^ence  falls  like  a  mystic  light  upon  the  turM^ce 
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and  battle-fury  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  It 
adds  the  glamour  as  from  a  distant  and  enchanted 
past  to  chivakous  romance  and  to  the  crusader's 
and  the  pilgrim's  high  endeavour.  It  cast  its  spell 
upon  the  Tudor  mariners  and  made  the  ocean  their 
inheritance.  In  later  times  it  reappears  as  the  world- 
impulse  which  has  made  our  race  a  native  of  every 
chmate,  yet  jealous  of  its  traditions,  proud  of  its 
Hrth,  unsubdued  by  its  environment. 

If  in  the  circuit  they  marked  out  for  the  walls  of 
early  Rome  its  first  founders  seemed  to  anticipate 
the  eternal  city,  so  on  the  high  seas  the  founders  of 
England,  Jute,  Viking,  and  Norseman  seem  to  fore- 
shadow the  Empire  of  the  World,  and  by  the  surge 
or  in  the  forest  solitude,  already  to  meditate  the 
terror,  the  sorrow,  and  the  mystery,  and  the  coming 
harmonies,  of  Faustus  and  Lear,  of  Hamlet  and 
Adonais. 
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^^^^Z^^^o^^  r*'  ^^  past. 

destinies  of  this  Fm^-iT^  "°"  control  the 

ever  h^ier  ^ce^r^f"  ""r™*"*  ^""^"^  » 

sr5£St^^"^^- 

inthethickrf^rS    I     °"^'^*-    We  are 

Tadtus  foundX^J^"™  *°«™t^wWch 
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the  actions  of  individuals,  statesmen,  soldiers,  politi- 
cians, journalists,  and  officials,  dvil  or  military,  the 
wisdom  or  the  rashness,  the  energy  or  the  sloth,  the 
wavering  or  the  resolution,  ancient  experience 
grown  half  prophetic  with  the  years,  alert  vigour, 
quick  to  perceive,  unremitting  in  pursuit,  or  ingenu- 
ous suiprise  tardily  a¥^aking  from  the  dream  of  a 
world  which  U  not  this — all  ,these  will  fall  within 
the  domain  of  History  some  centuries  hence  when 
what  men  saw  has  been  sifted  from  what  they  merely 
desired  to  see  or  imagined  they  saw. 

But  the  place  of  the  war  in  the  general  life  of  this 
State,  and  the  purely  psychological  question,  how 
is  the  idea  of  this  war,  in  Plato's  sense  of  that  word, 
related  to  the  idea  of  Imperial  Britain? — ^these  it  is 
possible  even  now  to  consider,  sine  ira  et  studio. 
What  is  its  historical  significance  compared  with  the 
wars  of  the  past,  what  is  the  presage  of  this  great 
war — if  it  be  a  great  war — ^f or  the  future  ? 

§  Z.    THE  HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Now  the  magnitude  of  a  wct  does  not  depend 
upon  the  numbers,  relative  or  absolute,  of  ^the  op- 
posing forces.  Fewer  men  fell  at  Salamis  than  at 
Towton,  and  in  the  battle  of  Bedr^  the  total  force 
engaged  did  not  exceed  two  thousand,  yet  Moham- 

'  The  battle  of  Bedr  was  fought  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Hegira,  a.d.  624,  in  a  valley  near  the  Red  Sea,  between  Mecca 
and  Medina.  The  victory  sealed  the  faith  not  only  of  his  followers 
but  of  Mohammed  himself  in  his  divine  mission.  Mohammed 
refers  to  this  triumph  in  surah  after  surah  of  the  Koran,  as 
Napoleon  lingers  over  the  memory  of  Areola,  of  Lodl,  or  Toulon. 
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rn^'s  victory  changed  the  hUtory  of  the  world 

Saxe  to  Toumay,  but  the  achievement  of  thrTvrn! 
lese  IS  enduring  as  Fontenoy  War  i.  th«  '^ 
act  in  the  life  of  a  State  and  it  ,vlt  ?  '"P^^"* 
impel,  the  ideal  S^J^'CTr"* 
tte  greatness  or  insignificC'f't^***™ 
the  cause,  the  principles  in  collision  wW^  J^^ 
It  for  ever  glorious,  or  swiftly  forgott^  v^ 
then,  ai«  the  principles  at  i«.i/™  ♦>?  "™*' 

,  The  war  in  South  ATriS.S  we  sat^b^*  "" ' 
lecture,  is  the  first  event  orleriesoT^^  °*'*°^ 
great  scale,  the  genesis  o?wS  kLLLT  " 
named  ImperiaHsm.    It  is  ST  fi,S  *°"'* 

expression  of  this  id  J  ^  ^'.^M  TaS" 
of  heroic  action,  which  now  as  alwavs  imniiJlT  ~ 
suffering.  No  other  war  in  om  lSi™i^fr  ^- "" 
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In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
principle  of  freedom  was  arrayed  against  the  principle 
of  authority.  The  conflict  rolled  hither  and  thither 
for  two  centuries,  and  was  illustrated  by  the  valour 
and  genius  of  Europe,  by  characters  and  incidents 
of  imposing  grandeur,  sublime  devotion,  or  moving 
pity.  So  in  tL?  war  of  the  French  Revolution  the 
dying  principle  of  Monarchism  was  arrayed  against 
the  principle  of  Democracy,  and  the  tragic  heroism 
with  which  the  combatants  represented  these  prin- 
ciples, whether  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  England, 
Germany,  or  France,  makes  that  war  one  of  the 
most  precious  memories  of  mankind. 

In  the  tragedies  of  art,  in  stage-drama,  the  con- 
flict, the  struggle  is  between  two  principles,  two 
forces,  one  base,  the  other  exalted.  But  in  the 
world-drama  a  conflict  of  a  profounder  kind  reveals 
itself,  the  conflict  between  heroism  and  heroism, 
between  ideal  and  ideal,  often  equally  lofty,  equally 
impressive. 

Such  is  the  eternal  contrast  between  the  tragic  in 
Art  and  the  traeic  in  History,  and  this  character- 
istic of  these  two  ^eat  conflicts  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  eighteenth  centuries  reappears  in  the  present  war. 
There  also  two  principles  equally  lofty  and  impressive 
are  at  strife— the  dying  principle  of  Nationality,  and 
the  principle  which,  for  weal  or  woe,  is  that  of  the 
future,  the  principle  of  Imperialism.  These  are 
the  forces  contending  against  each  other  on  the 
sterile  veldt;  this  is  the  first  act  of  the  drama 
whose  (Unouemenl— who  dare  foretell  ?  What  dis- 
tant generation  shall  behold  ihai  curtain  ? 
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S  2.    NATIONAUTY  AND  IMPERIALISM 

In  political  life,  in  the  life-history  of  states  ^,  in 
religious,   as   in   intellectual   and   ^f«f  ?'. 

faithful  to  tte  Lw  f^f  S,  '^  *''°  "  ■»'»* 
of  his  time     PW  •    .V      '  *°  *''*  actualized  ideal 

^ve^dS^^I"'  *"  *^"  °^^*^^  ^  would 
nave  aaaed  his  great  name  to  imperiaUsm 

The  national  is  thus  but  a  phLT^  «««-«» 
movement  of  an  imperial  sLl^  the  onward 
to  emoirp     T«     ™P®"*1  ^rate.  of  a  race  destined 

noXluH^^'    -^hff'^'  r°"**"*  '^"»«=e. 
part  whch  it  has  played  in  Bohe^T^  H^ 
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Belgium  and  Holland,  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  unity  of  Italy  and  the  realization 
after  four  centuries  of  Machiavelli's  dream,  is  a  living 
witness  of  its  power.  In  the  Middle  Age  the  two  ideas, 
nationahty  and  independence,  were  inseparable,  but 
with  the  completion  of  the  State  system  of  Europe,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  the  transformation  of  the  half- 
oriental  Muscovy  into  the  Empire  of  the  Czars,  and 
with  the  growth  in  European  politics  of  tlie  Balance- 
of-Power»  theory,  a  disruption  occurred  between 

'  Genu*  work  on  the   Balance  of  Power,  Fragmente  am  der 
H*u«st€H   Geschichte  de»  politischen   Gleichgewichtes  in   EuropOf 
Dresden,  i8o6,  is  still,  not  only  from  its  environment,  but  from 
its  conviction,    the  classic  on   this  subject.     It  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Metternich,  and  henceforth  he  became  the  constant 
and  often  reckless  and  violent  exponent  of  Austrian  principles. 
But  he  was  sincere.    To  the  charge  of  being  the  Aretino  of  the  ,  . 
Holy  Alliance,  Gentz  could  retort  with  Mirabeau  that  he  was  paid,  !  ( 
not  bought.     The  friendship  of  Rahel  and  Varnhagen  von   Ense 
acquiU  him  of  suspicion.     Nor   is   his  undying  hostility  to   the 
Revolution  more  surprising  than  that  of  Burke,  whom  he  trans- 
lated, or  of  Rivarol,  whose  elusive  but  studied  grace  of  style  he 
not  unsuccessfully  imitated.    Gentz,  who  was  in  his  twelfth  year 
at  Bunker's  Hill,  in  his  twentj -.ixth  when  the  Bastille  fell,  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  the  Revolution  of  1830  and  the  flight  of 
Charles  X.     But  the  shock  of  the  Revolution  of  July  seemed  but 
a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  fabric  which  he  had  aided  Metternich 
to  rear.    So  that  as  life  closed  Gentz  could  look  around  on  a 
completed  task.    Napoleon  slept  at  St.  Helena,  his  child,  U  fils  de 
Vhomme,  was  in  a  seclusion  that  would  shortly  end  in  the  grave, 
Canning  was  dead  and  Byron,  Heine  was  in  exile,  Chateaubriand] 
a  peer;  quotusquisque  reliquus  qui  rempublicam  vidisset?   who 
was    there    any    longer    to    remember    Marengo    and    Austerlitz, 
Wagram,  and  Schonbrunn?    And  yet  exactly  seven  months  and 
nmeteen  days  after  Gentz  breathed    his  last,   the  first  reformed 
parliament  met  at  Westminster,  January  agth,   1833,  announcing 
the  advent  to  power  of  a  democracy  even  mightier  than  that  of 
1789. 
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th«e  ideas,  and  a  series  of  protected  nationaUUe. 

non  01 1848  presents  itself  ever  mora  definitely  a. 
t  appeared  to  certain  of  it,  actors,  and  to^  fZ  oi 

^789  ^d  1793,  as  the  net  return,  the  praToU 
result  to  France  and  to  Europe  of  the  gloriouTM^ 

fhTv^  ^  "'•^'^  revoirtionary  *^  °  Na^ 
^ty  was  the  occasion  and  the  excui  of  1848    but 

1789  than  Somers  and  Halifax  difier  frr  n  the  mil 
a^  «-  -lier  revolution,  ^.'^J^ 

ttT^ff^.   ^'%"»af^  ^onfi^iion  yhich  attends 
the  efforts  of  French  and  German  publidstTto 
expand  tlte  concept  of  the  Nattons^piCX\4 
d«.ce  of  history  that  the  great  rdfo'XhitC 

M.«"  V^r  ""O  »^<J«°ta'.  and  tSt  t  ta 
not  the  final  and  definite  form  towards  whiZii  lilJ 

Fr«,ch  R.voJ.„  oM^"?^',^  .l^lZ?"',  '^'^  '"'*•  «*• 

'MS  „d  the  flight  of  Cm  n    .JT^        I'"."-  '"''  """«" 
"  King  „,  ,h,  FrenJ:-  J?^,,!°3;!^'».  ""T  "J  *e  UU. 
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of  a  Stote  moves.  It  is  one  thing  to  exalt  the  gran- 
deur of  this  ideal  for  Italy  or  for  France,  but  it  it 
another  to  assume  that  it  has  final  and  equal  gran- 
deur in  every  land  and  to  every  State. 

Nor  are  the  endeavours  of  such  writers  as  Mandni 
or  BluntschU  to  trace  the  principle  of  Nationality  to 
the  deepest  impulses  of  man's  life  more  auspicious. 
Not  to  Humanity,  but  to  Imperial  Rome,  must  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  nationality  as  the  prevailing 
form  in  the  State  system  of  modem  Europe.    For 
Roman  policy  was,  so  to  speak,  a  Destiny,  not 
merely  to  the  present,  but  to  the  future  world.    Roma 
effaced  the  distinctions,  the  fretting  discards  of  Celtic 
tribes,  and  traced  the  bounds  of  that  Gallia  which 
Meerwing  and  Karling,  Capet  and  Bourbon,  made 
it  their  ambition  to  reach,  and  their  glory  to  maintain. 
To  the  cities  of  the  Italian  allies  Rome  granted  im- 
munities, privileges,  of  municipal  independence ;  and 
from  the  gift,  as  from  a  seed  of  hate,  grew  the  inter- 
minable strife,  the  petty  wars  of  the  Bliddle  Age. 
For  this.  Machia\'elli,  in  many  a  bitter  paragraph, 
has  execrated  the  Papacy—"  the  stone  thrust  into 
the  side    >f  Italy  to  keep  the  wound  open  "—but 
the  political  creed  of  the  great  Ghibellines,  Farinata, 
or  Dante  himself,  shows  that  Italian  republicanism^ 
like  French  nationality,  derives  not  from  papal,  but 
from  imperial  Rome. 

The  study  of  Holland,  of  the  history  of  Denmark, 
of  Prussia,  of  Sweden,  of  Scotland,  does  but  illus- 
trate the  observation  that  in  the  principle  of  Nation- 
ality, whether  in  its  origin  or  its  ends,  no  ideal  wide 
as  humanity  is  involved,  nothing  that  is  not  tian- 
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jMiropB  and   from  other  continents,   has   proved 

^  a's^Stat "  r  "^  °^'  ^  -"^^^ 
«7«^  -1  I  *^*  *"  oppression,  that  ri^ht 

Not  for  the  first  time  in  history  ai«  th«u»  ♦«« 

^fflfM.  «*«uruxi:^^^      *  *"*^      complexua  of 

„wr^*  a  conact  of  principles  similar  to  t^ 
which  now  confronts  us,  a  conffict  betwTSJtd^ 

1  ^^Ttj^'  civic  in.peri.C"!S5 
cov«?T^il  *t**?*^  '>y  "iinilar  phenomena 
covert  hostUity,  jealous  execration,  and  finX 
""^versalwar.    The  issue  is  known  ^^' 

™manity  ne  spnng  of  Athenian  enenrv  wu 
brokM,  and  the  one  State  which  HellT^  ^ 
duced  capable  at  once  of  govemmentl^  oU  ,Z 
id«J^  mteUectual  and  political,  was  a  ruin.  N  jti^ 
Sparta  nor  Macedon  could  take  its  place  and  aft^ 

A  disaster  in  South  Africa  would  have  been  just 
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such  a  disaster  as  this,  but  on  a  wider  and  more 
terrible  scale. 

For  this  empire  is  built  upon  a  design  more 
liberal  even  than  that  of  Athens  or  the  Rome  of  the 
Antonines.  Britain  conquers,  but  by  the  testimony 
of  men  of  all  races  who  have  found  refuge  within  her 
confines,  she  conquers  less  for  herself  than  for  human- 
ity. "  The  earth  is  Man's  "  might  be  her  watchword, 
and,  as  if  she  Lad  caught  the  Ocean's  secret,  her 
empire  is  the  highway  of  nations.  That  province 
that  territory,  that  state  which  is  added  to  her 
sway,  seems  thereby  redeemed  for  humanity  lather 
than  conquered  for  her  own  sons. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  characteristic  of  the  war, 
a  conflict  between  ?the  two  principles,  the  mori- 
bund prijadple  of  Nationality— in  the  Transvaal  an 
oppressive,  an  artificial  nationality— and  the  vital 
principle  of  the  future. 


§  5.    THE  WAR  OF  A  DEMOCRACY 

But  the  war  in  South  Africa  has  a  second  charac- 
teristic not  less  significant.  It  is  the  first  great  war 
waged  by  the  completely  constituted  democracy  of 
1884.  In  the  third  Reform  Bill,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  efforts'of  six  centuries  of  constitutional  history 
find  their  realization.  The  heroic  action  and  the 
heroic  insight  the  energy,  the  fortitude,  the  suffering, 
from  the  days'ofTLangton  and'de  Montfort,  Bigod 
and  Morton,  to  those  of  Canning  and  Peel,  Russell 
and  (Bright,  attain  in  this  Act  their  consummation 
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'^^^^r.^  wars  waged  by  the  m^fonned 

the  Monarchy  or  by  the  WhiV  «r  t        T^      ^ 
of  last  centurv     Rnf  i«  +1        ^    '^  ^^"^  ohgarchies 

^  Revolutionary  France  was  insoired  hv  a  ^,,  r 
<^.  an  exalted  purpose,  buT^^t^rialKf 

Mohammed  the  gen  J  ^d  JH^^nalftJ-  f  r^"  '"  */  "'**^°»«  <" 
dIstincUy  felt.    Durinj?  tl^  ^^J!l^  of  Omar  made  themselvet 
Omar  was  analogou.  g,  ^at^^^i^J*?  °'  ^J*"  ^ekr.  the  power  of 
ficates  which  \^r>^lut^^''^'''''^  *^"^"«  *«  »"<>  Ponri- 
mining  force,  the  will/a^droughSi'  hr^wn'"'"':,''.''  *"'  ^*«'- 
of  Osman  and  AH  which  folio™  ?k!  ,       ''"'  ""**  *«  caUphatet 
it.  distinction  and  itfd^recSin  to  ^^J^'"^  ""f^^^^  ''"'  '"Pa^t 
Islam.    The  nature  an7  extent  of^h.""  °'.  *^*  P^"^'^  «'«^' 
mind  mark  an  epoch  in  worMhll        '"f^  °'  *"  extraordinary 
Rome  of  Sulla  Tt  Athens  otpeSdrp*"  T*"**'""*  *«"  *^ 
a  portrait  that  is  fairly  convincin^ti  ,;.     °"  ^\  ^"^  '''•*«>^«'» 
or  promise  with  which  he  IS  to  hJ^ Z"'*"^'*''  ""**  ^«  ^^^ 
for  which  he  undertook  the  calbiatl  f,  ^  ^'"'"""^^  ^he  purpose 
sion  of  his  apoearanr-  ^l  *^*"P'"*«  "  consonant  with  the  imorM. 

-  He  thatTtXt^lrgTou  ThaS^bl"?'*'""  ^"  ^^^^ 
f  ingest  until  I  have  m^l^IZ^^^^l^^  '"  "?y  ««ht.  as  the 
«  wrongest  sha"  i  deal  wiflTlke  ^if  *  I  °  *"" '  *»"*  '^  *at 
Wmsetf  to  the  Uw."  "^^^  weakest  until  he  submit 
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the  creation  of  the  genius  or  t!ie  ambition  of  the 
individual ;    it  was  not  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
race.    It  was  not  Oive  merely  who  gained  India 
for  England.    French  incapacity  for  the  govern- 
ment of  others,  for  emjure,  in  a  word,  fought  on  our 
side.  Napoleon  knew  this.  What  a  study  are  those 
bulletins  of  his  I  After  AusterUtz,  after  Jena,  Eylau, 
Friedland,  one  iteration,  assurance  and  reassurance, 
"  This  is  the  last,  the  very  last  campaign  I  "  and  so  on 
till  Waterloo.  His  Corsican  intensity,  the  superhuman 
power  of  that  mighty  will,  transformed  the  character 
of  the  French  race,  but  not  forever.  The  Celtioelement 
was  too  strong  for  him,  and  in  the  French  nobUssehe 
found  an  index  to  the  whole  nation.    The  sarcasm, 
which  if  he  did  not  utter  he  certainly  prompted,  has 
not  lost  its  edge—"  I  showed  them  the  path  to  glory 
and  they  refused  to  tread  it ;  I  opened  my  drawing- 
room  doors  and  they  rushed  in,  in  crowds."    There 
is  nothing  more  tragic  in  history  than  the  spectacle 
of  this  man  of  unparalleled  administrative  and 
political  genius,  fettered  by  the  past,  and  at  length 
grown  desperate,  abandoning  himself  to  his  weird. 
The  march  into  Russia  is  the  return  upon    the 
daimonic  spirit  of  its  jHimitive  instincts.    The  bene- 
ficent ruler  is  merged  once  more  in  the  visionary  of 
earlier  times,  dreaming  by  the  Nile,  or  asleep  on  the 
heel  of  a  cannon  on  board  the  Mutton.^  Napoleon  was 

*  Thwarted  in  his  schemes  of  world-conquest  in  the  E**t  by 
Nelson  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Bonaparte  returned  to  pursue  in 
Europe  the  same  visionary  but  mighty  designs.  In  Napoleon's 
career  the  voyage  on  the  frigate  Muiron  marks  the  moment  analo- 
gous to  Caesar's  return  from  Gaul,  January,  49  b.c.  But  Caius 
Julius  crossed  the  Rubicon  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men. 
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fighting  for  a  dead  ideal  with  the  ««f«»n.^i,  r  ^ 
men  who  had  overthm^  f w  ^^  i  ^^P"^^  o^  the 
Drosoer  ?   c^Z^V^  *^*  ideal— how  should  he 

Louis  XVI  to  theT^ffi^M      *?\P°^^  tJ^t  led 
Hfitoe.    Yet  L  fir./^?  ^  ^^  ^^  *o  Ste 

a  spurious  imperiaJ'm  l^T^     ^.*5**  «*"  »^' 
dear  to  aU  m^|  ^^'  ^*^'  ^"'^  ^^  wade 

ve3^'^°^*^'f^  P«^t«  successively  a 

made  Venice  and  her  emr^  ti^  ^  Consiglio  " 
chic  States.    ""P^  *""  I»ra«on  of  oligar- 

oi  Britain.  Butr^^^rs^o^::^ 

to  .  resolute  government  tSs'^dtS'hal'T*:  '-•I'^*'  ">"» 
tion  of  K14ber  and  the  armv^  a.  p  i'*'**"'^  *»'»  *»«•- 
•ppears  more  desperate  than  cS«.  •  Pyramids.  The  adventur. 
even  hope.  ...^CJ^^  ^^^  Sorr^"'""""'  ^^^^' 
The  sequence  of  dates  is  int^tST-  rf  ??"  *"  "°  Pompey. 
"nd.  ,799.  Bonaparte  w^^eoi^^S^heW.*?'  «'^*  °'  ^' 
having  just  missed  Nelson    he  ^h^J  a  "5!,  '^ '  ^''^  ''**'"  ^^> 
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political,  stains  from  the  outset  the  devotion  of  the 
Spamsk  people  to  their  Hapsburg  monarchs.    Spain 
fought  with  grandeur,  heroism,  and  with  chivalrous 
resolution ;  but  her  dark  purpose,  the  suppression 
throughout  Europe  of  freedom  of  the  soul,  made 
hex  valour  frustrate  and  her  devotion  vain.    She 
warred  against  the  light,  and  the  enemies  of  Spain 
were  the  friends  of  humanity,  the  benefactors  of 
races  and  generations  unborn.    What  criterion  of 
truth,  what  principle  even  of  party  politics,  can  then 
incite  a  statesman  and  an  historian  to  assert  and 
to  re-assert  that  in  our  war  in  South  Africa  we  are 
acting  as  the  Spanish  acted  against  the  ancestors  of 
the  Dutch,  and  that  our  fate  and  our  retribution  will 
be  as  the  fate  and  the  retribution  of  Spain  ?    Eng- 
I  nd's  ideal  is  not  the  ideal  of  Spain,  nor  are  her 
methods  the  methods  of  Spain.    The  war  m  Africa 
—is  it  then  a  war  waged  for  the  destruction  of  religi- 
ous freedom  throughout  the  world,  or  will  the  triumph 
of  England  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Pretoria  ? 
But,  it  is  urged,  "  the  Dutch  have  never  been  con- 
quered, they  are  of  the  same  stubborn,  unyielding 
stock  as  our  own. "  In  the  sense  that  they  are  Teutons, 
the  Dutch  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  English ;  but 
the  characteristics  of  the  Batavian  are  not  those  of 
the  Jute,  the  Viking,  and  the  Norseman.    The  best 
blood  of  the  Teutonic  race  for  six  centuries  went  to 
the  making  of  England.    At  the  period  when  the 
Batavians  were  the  contented  dependents  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Flanders,  the  EngUsh  nation  was  being 
schooled  by  struggle  and  by  suffering  for  the  empire 
of  the  future.    As  for  the  former  clause  of  the 
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«^on,  it  fa  accurate  of  no  race  n„  n  « 
Justoiy  of  the  United  Prn^„„^'    °  °**'°»-    15* 
John  de  Witt  a^  tS^in    7  "1^°^  '^^ 
of  the  TOT  who  still  ST  ^.r  ^.  *°*  °*«« 
to  the  broken  dyi^*^*/" ^^  t''^  Slent.  and 
even  in  SchlosJ,  Z  toto,t^fe'  "^^  '^^''^ed, 
<»»th  ceatmy.  the  paS^o^The  S°^  "?.*'^  '«''*- 
?»ais,  tte  turpitudesTtl^  p™f  ^«?  ^"^'^''' 
m  modem  history,  and  in  ™rH  /■  f  ^'  "^""^ 
passed,  or  of  the  «ml!^  worW-histoiy  never  sur- 

monareh  tested  iTs^LF^'^'^T  ^^"^  *•»* 
Scheldt,  or  of  the  ca^^Xf  ',^P  <'°«»  the 
Bruns    -k?  «P'tulat.on  of  Amsterdam  to 

•feep-heart;!^*^?^  ^  '"I  »1ed  in  the 

tJ>an  forgo  the  rightTn  „5t-"o  *°  P*™^  ^ther 
«ay.    In'thehiX^o^^T^PGod-thdrown 

to  I^uis  XIV,  religfous  opt^^l  'cf"""  "^P  « 
part  ahnost  like  thaToffiSe^  «  "''y  * 
or  m  modem  France     1^°°^  Se^us  m  Macedon 

^^.  there  is  a^S  to^J'l*  '"~  ^  '^«'^ 
as  when  a  CharCaSe  «,  if  ^^^t^ess  of  Holland, 
fies.  the  greaS^'^^^"^-"* Napoleon 
the  passion  for  pXi^i  ^*  *"P^*^  *«  also.  In 
have  never  fLdtSf^^^^  ^  ™<*- «^  Dutch 
action  or  to  heroic  i^^^±'^°*™f*  *»  '""ofc 
for  a  time  suppHed         """""^^fon  which  religion 

remember,  the  decay  the  hnmii;  !^    '  °^  ®^  *«> 
«cuiy,  tne  humihations  of  the  land 
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witWn  whose  Ixnrders  Rembrandt  and  Spinoza, 
Vbndcl  and  Grotius,  Cornelius  and  John  de  W^tt 
lived,  worked,  and  suffered. 

But  in  the  empire  which  fell  at  Syracuse  we 
encounter  resemblances  to  the  democratic  Empire 
of  Britain,  deeper  and  more  organic,  and  of  an 
impressive  and  even  tragic  significance.  For  though 
the  stage  on  which  Athwis  acts  her  part  is  narrower, 
the  idea  which  informs  the  action  is  not  less  elevated 
and  serene.  A  purpose  yet  more  exultant,  a  hope 
as  living,  and  an  impulse  yet  more  mystic  and  trans- 
cendent, sweeps  the  warriors  of  Islam  beyond  the 
Euphrates  eastward  to  the  Indus,  then  through  Syria, 
beyond  the  Nile  to  Carthage  and  the  Western  Sea,' 
tracing  within  the  quarter  of  a  century  dominated 
by  the  genius  of  Omar  the  bounds  of  an  empire 
which  Rome  scarce  attains  in  two  hundred  years. 
But  this  empire-republic,  the  Islam  of  Omar] 
passes  swifter  than  a  dream;  the  tyranny  and 
the  crimes  of  the  palaces  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad 
succeed. 

And  now  after  twelve  centuries  a  democratic 
Empire,  raised  up  and  exalted  for  ends  as  mystic 
and  sublime  as  those  of  Athens  and  the  Islam  of 
Omar,  appears  upon  the  world-stage,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  questions  to  every  student  of  speculative 
politics  at  the  present  hour  is-— Whither  will  this 
portent  direct  its  energies  ?  Will  it  press  onwMd 
towards  some  yet  mightier  endeavour,  or,  mastered 
by  some  hereditary  taint,  sink  t(  rpid  and  neglectful, 
leaving  its  vast,  its  practically  inexhaustible  forces 
to  waste  unused  ? 
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every  section  of  thTtSv  L^V*"P'!J  """^  *"« 
which  has  marlcedThaSe  a^^W-  ^"^  *"'*"*' 
the  present  war  arTn^^'^ll    "  ?**  '^*=«  '°*anb 

fessiok:  „f ^  t  C^ara^"f"r^'  ^"^ 
as  if  they  were  nnt     p^?   ?"  forgotten  and  are 

self-renZiTton  .^nte^'f  "T'T-  '"""'"^  » 
J-aniship,  trial,  fteyse^^if    *^  P"*"*  °*  *"8er, 

some  ^i   fa  r"!'""^  "^  i°y-  «  »^  this 
puisue?  ^^^'^  *^s  people  wiU 

fourt4th  ce^  Is  of  Z  ?*"?"?•  ^  *^ 
he  sees  before  hto  tii^rl,*^  f/^'''?  P<»Pfe. 

«  ine  spread  of  mantime  adventure  the 
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merchant  and  the  trader  are  included  under  the  same 
great  designation  as  feudal  knight  and  baron. 

Puritanism  and  the  QvU  Wars  widened  the  tenn 
still  further,  but  as  late  as  the  tune  of  Chatham  its 
general  use  is  restricted  to  the  ranks  which  it  covered 
in  the  sixteenth  century.    Thus  when  Chatham  or 
Burke  speaks  of  the  EngUsh  People,  it  is  the  mer- 
chants of  a  town  Uke  Bristol,  as  opposed  to  the  Eng- 
lish nobles,  that  he  has  in  view.    And  Wellington 
declared  that  Eton  and  Harrow  bred  the  spirit 
which  overcame  Napoleon,  which  stormed  Badajoz. 
and   led   the   charge   at   Waterloo.    The   Duke's 
hostility  to  Reform,  his  reluctance  to  extend  the 
term,  with  its  responsibilities  and  its  privileges,  its 
burdens  and  its  glory,  to  the  whole  race,  is  inteUigible 
enough.    But  in  this  point  the  admirers  of  the  Duke 
were  wiser  or  more  reckless  than  their  hero,  and  the 
followers  of  Pitt  than  the  foUowers  of  Chatham. 
The  hazard  of  enfranchising  the  milUons,  of  extend- 
ing the  word  People  to  include  every  man  of  British 
blood,  was  a  great,  a  breathless  hazard.    Might  not 
a  mob  arise  like  that  which  gathered  round  the  Jaco- 
bins, or  by  their  fury  and  their  rage  added  another 
horror  to  the  horror  of  the  victim  on  the  tumbril, 
making  the  guillotine  a  welcome  release? 

But  the  hazard  has  been  made,  the  enfranchise- 
ment is  complete,  and  it  is  a  winning  hazard.  To 
Eton  and  Harrow,  as  nurseries  of  valour,  the  Duke 
would  now  require  to  add  every  national,  every 
village  school,  from  Bethnal  Green  to  BallyroyI 
Populus  Anglicanus— it  has  risen  in  its  might,  and 
sent  forth  its  sons,  and  not  a  man  of  them  but 
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"TOiemng  mm,  signs  for  paper  and  pendl  to  write 
not  a  farewdl  message  to  wife  or  kCbut  Wdtfe^ 
2H!°°  °,°  *^  "«^°f  Abraham-"Hk4wewon1" 

.^^  °"t  «">  "^ying  resolution  of  Ws  S' 

«««  sergeant   ambushed  and  summoned  at  ereat 
odds  to  surrender.    "  Neverl  "  was  the  Wef  ii^ 

ttot  defence,  shot  through  the  heart,  he  faUs  d^ 

roncX  ^^sular  nor  the  Marlborough  w^ 
conspicuous  by  their  examples  of  darinT  eiS 
anythim?  that  within  »  k«\.<  **fnng,  exlnbit 

tatnT^  «J»y!-  I«HiigaI  of  their  blood,  ru^ 

srom  to  nuke  the  sterile  veldt  blossom^  ^e   I 

rose,  fCTtihzmg  it  with  the  rich  drops  of  hir^     V 
smce  the  rain  is  powerless  I  l«  oi  nis  neart,   J 

S  4-    COSMOPOLITANISM  AND  JINGOISM 
uJ^ft  ^,*'^r°\^'^  *^  *^»"    Which 

inspires  it,  shut  withm  the  tented  field  or  confined 
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to  the  battle-line.    The  eyes  of  the  race  are  upon 
that  drama,  and  the  heart  of  the  race  beats  within 
the   breasts  of  the  acton.    There  is  something 
Roman  in  the  nation's  unmoved  purpose,  the  concen- 
tration of  its  whole  force  upon  one  fixed  mark, 
disregarding  the  judgment  of  men,  realizing,  how- 
ever bitter  the  wisdom,  that  the  Empire  which  the 
iword  and  the  death-defiant  valour  of  the  past  have 
upraised  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  sword  and 
a  valour  not  less  death-defiant,  a  self-renunciation 
not  less  heroic.    Such  manifestations  of  heroism  and 
of  a  zealous  ardour,  unexampled  in  its  extent  and 
its   intensity,    ofifer    assuredly,    I    repeat,    some 
augury,  some  earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
some  pledge  to  the  new  century  rising  like  a  planet 
tremulous  on  the  horizon's  verge. 

But  a  widespread  error  still  confounds  this  im- 
perial patriotism  with  Cosmopolitanism,  this 
resolution  of  a  great  people  with  Jingoism.  Now 
what  is  Cosmopolitanism?  It  is  an  attitude  of 
mind  purely  negative ;  it  is  a  characteristic  of  pro- 
tected nationalities,  and  of  decayed  races.  It 
passes  easUy  into  pohtical  inafference,  political 
apathy.  It  is  the  negation  of  patriotism ;  but  it 
offers  no  constructive  ideal  in  its  stead.  Imperi- 
alism is  active,  is  constructive.'  It  is  the  passion 
of  Marathon  and  Trafalgar,  it  is  the  patriotism  of  a 

»  The  Empire  of  Rome,  of  Alexander,  of  Britain,  is  not  even  the 
Mtagonwt  of  what  is  essential  in  CosmopoUtanism.  Rome.  Hellas 
Bntam  possess  by  God  or  Fate  the  power  to  govern  to  a  mort 
exceUent  degree  than  other  States-Imperialism  is  the  realization 
of  this  power.  Cosmopolitanism's  laissez-faire  is  anarchism  or 
It  IS  the  betrayal  of  humanity. 
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%^m  defeat  or  «  triumph  to  an  ideal  Z^f 

ttT  N^ttS^ta  w*^  •"  *"*•    Napoleon  knew 
i™.    «otlung  in  history  u  more  iUuminatine  than 

w5c^  itl  ??  ^husiasm  with  which  Vi^ 
^^laxaea  its  defeated  sovereign   Frands  IT     An 

the  tears  of  a  mob  and  the  soeechor  ;il  i  ^  .* 
statMsmon  ♦k^«-  •  speecn  or  the  silence  of  a 

to  IS  ^th"  ;\«^*  '^  ■  '»«  it  were  mh 
to  ^e  that  the  dissonant  clamour  of  the  crowds 
LZ,  ^  r?^*  •"  »  t^'n^ent  ferny  T 
^o^^TlSr ,  "*  "°*  similar  Sy  rf 
«^wssi<m?    Those  feces  gathered  under  the  trees 

S^Tnot  *t7"«^r«-«»''-P'«sioTof^S 
wiere  is  not  that  which  we  witness   sav  in  c,  Jl 

^oce,  at  prime,  when  the  finrtlSTfal^L^uJ^ 
endows  on  Giotto-s  frescoes.  Herod  ani^^ 
St.  U>u.s  and  the  Soldan,  and  on  the  few,  fS 
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worriiippm— but  dare  ;we  assert  that  this  alone  is 
•incere,  the  other  unfclt  because  loud  ? 

§5-    MIUTARISM 

And  yet  beneath  this  joy.  the  tumultuous  joy  of 
ths  hour  of  respite  from  a  hope  that  in  the  end 
w»me  harder  to  endure  than  despair,  there  is 
P^ps  not  a  single  heart  in  this  Empire  which 
does  not  at  moments  start  as  at  some  menacing 
some  smister  sound,  a  foreboding  'of  evil  vlwchit 
encfcavours  to  shake  off  but  cannot,  for  it  returns 
louder  and  more  insistent,  tyrannoualy  demandini^ 

fhf.^M^'^'iv'*^.*^  "''*'*  "^'"^^t-^  Oncemore^ 
this  old  earth  of  ours  is  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a 
wt  people  stirred  by  one  ideal  impulse,  prepared 
for  aU  sacnfices  for  :hat  ideal,  prepared  to  face 
war.  and  the  outcry  of  a  misunderstanding  or 

?'J^!^f*?S^'^'°''  Whither  is  this  impulseto  be 
directed?  What  minister  or  parliament  isTo  dare 
the  responsibihty  of  turning  this  movement,  this 
preat  and  spontaneous  movement,  to  this  people's 

SS?  r^f^  ^^u  ^'^P^'^  ^«^  purposes?  How 
8haU  ite  boun<fa  be  made  secure  agai^Tencroach- 
ment,  its  own  shores  from  coalesced  foes  ? 

Let  me  approach  this  matter  from  the  ^stand- 
pomt  of  history,  the  sole  standpoint  fremVhich 
I  have  the  nght~to  use  a  current  phrase~to  speak 

Tr  ZT^i.'^^'  °^  ^"  ^''  '"^  ^y'  that  an  Jd^ 
LTh  J^**  ^/P^  *°  ^^  the  utterances  if 
Rrifi^^?""  M^  ^*\tesmen.  the  maxim  that  the 
British  people  will  under  no  circumstances  tolerate 
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who  •hai  assipfZ^  ti?^!l  Perfectly  fearle.*- 

the  lunits  of  S  «^S^  °  f  ^TZy  ^'"^ 

that  the  records  rf^^^t  the  ^^^''  '  '/^ 
whirh  ir«»i-  J  •  P*^^'  ^*^®  heroic  sacrificea 
^<A  England  made  in  the  sixteenth  in  the^v^ 
teenth  century,  and  in  kt^r  fi,«^  ^"»»ntne  seven- 

fevrr    but  th.  J       ™«>  overwrought  with  war- 

to  .werve  !.«„  the  paSTwKte  i^^  ^M 
out  for  It  amongst  the  empires  of  tWrS.^fsf 
I^m-ntam.  is   the  verdict  of  histo^po„^ 

co^  J  L^ri'f  """^*  5'«™"»*  «8a^ 
torn  rt^  \f        •  *"  *'K^™t  drawn  by  analoev 

wave  preaseiy  the  same  value  as  the 
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arguments  against  ParUamentary  Reformffifty  years 
ago,  based  on  the  terror  of  Jacobinism.  Ve  might 
as  weU  condemn  aU  free  institutions  becaiteTof 
Tammany  HaU,  as  condemn  compulsory  service 
because  of  its  abuses  in  other  countries.    And  an 
appeal  to  the  Pretorians  of  Rome  or  to  the  Taniz- 
zanes  of  the  Ottoman  empire  would  be  as  relevant 
as  an  appeal  for  warning  to  the  major-generals  of 
Ohver  Cromwell.    Nor  is  there  any  fixed  and  neces- 
saxy  hostihty  between  militarism  and  art,  between 
mihtansm  and  culture,  as  the  Athens  of  Plato  and 
of  Sophocles,  a  mihtary  State,  attests. 

/U  institutions  are  transfigured  by  the  ideal 
which  calls  them  into  being.    And  this  ideal  of 
Impenal  Britain-to  bring  to  the  peoples  of  the 
^  beneath  her  sway  the  larger  freedom  and  the 
higher  justice-the  world  has  known  none  fairer 
none  more  exalted,  since  that  for  which  Godfrey 
^d  Riclurd  fought,   for  which  Barbarossa  and 
St.  Louis  died.    There  is  nothing  in  our  annals  which 
wamnts  evil  presage  from  the  spread  of  militarism, 
nothmg  which  precludes  the  hope,  the  just  confi- 
dence that  our  very  blood   and  the   ineffaceable 
^racter  of  our  race  will  save  us  from  any  mischief 
that  mihtansm  may  have  brought  to  others,  and 
that  in  the  future  another  chivahy  may  arise  which 
shaU  be  to  other  armies  and  other  systems  what 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  the  parliaments  of 
tne  world— a  paragon  and  an  example. 

With  us  the  decision  rests.  If  we  should  decide 
wrongly-4t  is  not  the  loss  of  prestige,  it  is  not  the 
narrowed  bounds  we  have  to  fear,  it  is  the  judgment 
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cIllS^  ^S"  iTT  °^  *^  «^^' °^  the  inarti. 
cuiate  mynads  who  have  trusted  to  us  if  iT+S. 
arraigning  eyes  'of  the  unborn  W^^  '  ^*^® 
this  unappalled  ?     ™  ""^™-    Who  can  confront 
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iTueaday.  June  IZth,  1900] 

Assuming  then  that  the  imperialistic  is  the  supreme 
form  m  the  pohtical  development  of  the  national 

world  belongs  the  govenmient  of  the  world  in  the 
future,  and  that  in  Britain  a  mode  of  imperiaUsm 
which  may  be  described  as  democratic  ^splays 
Itself-^  mode  which  in  human  history  is  lirehr 
encountered,  and  never  save  at  crises  and  fraught 
with  consequences  memorable  to  all  time— tiie 
problem  meets  us,  wiU  this  form  of  government 
make  for  peace  or  for  war,  considering  peace  and 
war  not  as  mutual  contradictories  but  as  alternatives 
m  the  hfe  of  a  State  ?  Even  a  partial  solution  of 
"te^X?^'""  '  consideration  of  the  question 


§  I.    THE  PLACE  OF  WAR  IN  WORLD-HISTORY 

The  question  "  What  is  War  ?"  has  been  vari- 
ously answered,  according  as  the  aim  of  the  writer 
IS  to  Illustrate  its  methods  historicaUy,  or  from  the 
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in  the  Writings  of  Mh^l^fr^,.  P^*^*-  or  as 

or  fix  the  basis  of  it^  ^^^^"^^i,"*  '^  W. 
or  unjust.    But  anothT^-lt^r*^""  "  '"«' 
conceiBs  us  here-WhaT  if  w?  °*  •*^  ''"^«on 
itself?    And  what  is  itT^i      •     [  ""  '*»«  and  by 
State  coasid^*a^*P^««««iife-histo.yofr 
•Sstinct  from  Se  um^es  wWch""  ""^^  "»**y' 
war  a  fixed  or  a  tran^™?     1,^  •*"!*»  it  ?    Is 
We  of  fflan,  and  S^^';°"*S°°  °*  *^  Political 
the  world-force  ato^^""*-  -"^  '*«  relation  to  - 

K  we  were  tolSoM  th  '^°"  ""^  *«"ition  ? 
totle  endeavou^'to  ^^  T^  "^  '^J^'*  Aris- 
of  the  nature  of  a  StatT^,^/  ^"""^  conception 
war  has  played  t  wnri/S^""^**  *^  Part  which 

if  we  were  to  eSZT^h  °'  "^"^  ^<»  effects! 
ideals  embched'TX  ^J"^"^!  ^P"^-  o^ 
history,  the  ^Zn^i^r  ZT"  °'  *""^- 
ewl,  an  infliction  to  whirh  h„  -^  *  necessary 
itself,  would  be  sem  tn  .^  '""pamty  must  lesigi 

whether  war  ^  ^  e4  a?^'  "h?.°*^'  "^^P*^ 
histoiy  of  a  State  it  be  Lf'  -f**^  '"  ^^  «"- 
felf-devotion  of  ^t  Stete  o^h*"^****""  »'  tJ>e 
its  being,  even  ofite  Mwer  n«  '"P^*  *°<>  of 
Highest  Good?  P""^  °' consecration  to  the 

"iSy'^*toThe'°ZSi*°  ^'"-y^-oives  itself 
Cavalier  Ights  in  ttu^X:,^',^-?  Meals.    Tb. 

'- edited  than  that  o?th;S>"^d"S* 
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acquires  a  profounder  significance  when  considered 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  Athens  and  Themis-' 
tocles  merely,  but  from  the  camp  of  Xerxest  and  the 
rums  of  the  mighty  designs  of  Cyrus  and  Hystaspes 
an  madent  which  Aeschylus  found  tragic  enouS 
to  form  a  theme  for  one  of  his  loftiest  trilogiS » 
The  wars  against  Pisa  and  Venice  light  with  inter- 
mittent gleams  the  else  sordid  annals  of  Genoa ;  and 
through  the  grandeur  and  ferocity  of  a  century  of 
war  Rome  moves  to  world-empire,  and  Carthage 
to  a  death  which  throws  a  lustre  over  her  history 
making  its  least  details  memorable,  investing  its 
m^chants  with  an  interest  beyond  that  of  princes 
and  ^queathmg  to  mankind  the  names  of  HamUcar 
and  Hanmbal  as  a  strong  argument  of  man's  great- 
ness if  aU  other  records  were  to  perish.    Qui  habet 
Urram  habet  hilum  is  but  a  half-truth     No  war 
was  ev-r  vv-aged  for  material  ends  only. '  Territory 
is  a  trophy  of  battle,  but  the  origin  of  war  is  rooted 
m  the  character,  the  pohtical  genius,  the  hnagina- 
tion  of  the  race.    One  of  the  profoundest  of  modem 
investigators  m  mediaeval  history.  Dr.  Georg  Waitz 
msists  on  the  attachment  of  the  Teutonic  kindred 

J  ^\u^  ^"^  **  invincible  might  of  Athens  on  the  waves 
Qlaucus.    The  trilogy  was  produced  in  473  or  47a  b  c     whilst  thL 

PhrvnJ.^  I  /I  ^'*'°"'  *  *"««^y  <"»  *»  «««ne  theme  by 
Phj^nichus.  had  been  acted  five  years  earlier.  The  distin^on  of 
A^  works  lay  in  the  pre.«.tation  to  the  conquering  State  of  a 
great  >^ctory  as  a  tragedy  in  the  Ufe  of  the  vanquish«l.  The  cr^ 
'"'^'''r^''''^'^V'^^'<^fr^\^n  echoes  wi3>  singular  fide^ 
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•decked.,  r^^^^ :XZ'-^AT 
change  in  environment  develon.  ♦hi  i  ^  '?  *'  •■"*  * 
of  a  race.  The  n^al^lT^,^!^^^*  ^"a'ities 
wide  and  desofate^^r  ,  ^<^^y  surge,  the 
the  inaagina^:^?  Z^^^""^^^^^^ 
Jnabon  of  the  Arab.  NoT^av  oT^  *^™f8- 
{n«ely,  but  the  adventuiZZ^  n^  h>*" 
lured  on  by  the  ma«V  J  TtT         v"  °'  ^is  race, 

to  the  so^L^es1^°^.P^^  °'  ^^^^^^ 
clearing,  or  to^t^  ,^„f  ,",  *^  ^"^^  forest- 
of  her  monaSeri«^^,  ',^'*^''  "^"^  ^  "^ 
glamourof^fiCntl^^jrf^'  J°  *^ 
a^transfomnng  p.^^To^'^'t'S'"^"!''* 

Teutonic  ^e  the  fi^^t,""'?  ^°'  ^  wIkS^ 
Alaric  and  ChlodS  o^^°°  ^T  ^  *yPe  of 
of  Godfrey  ^d  SS  k^'=  IT  t  -^5  *°  *bat 
saint  I.^,  fro.  ^^^:^^^-X^^ 

die  Deutschen  sich  niederlies^nlb^W  Ij  ^ehindert.  dass.  wo 
6ffentlichen    und   rechtlicherLJens  l^'^T**  <^'-«^"""g«^  dea 

al  e.„  far  den  Krieg  berechnl"  g^wti^  wZ'     '?  "i'*''  «*"^  ""<» 
Heeresmacht  ihren  Grund  gehabT^      '  ""  '"  Kriegfuhrung  und 
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the  northern  skalds  to  the  chivatous  verse  of  the 
troubadours   a  Bertrand  or  a  Rudel,  to  the  epic 
narrative  of  the  crusades  which  transfigures  at 
moments  the  prosp  of  William  of  Tyre  or  of  Orderic 
of  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf  or  of  JoinviUe. 

The  wide  acceptance  of  the  territorial  theory  of 
the  ongm  of  war  as  an  explanation  of  war.  and  the 
enumeration  by  historians  of  causes  and  results  in 
temtory  or  taxation,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  that 
mdolence  of  the  human  mind,  the  subtle  inertia 
which,  as  Tacitus  affirms,  lies  in  wait  to  mar  aU 
high  endeavour-"  Subit  quippe  etiam  ipsius  iner- 

amat^''^'''   '*   ^'^'   ^^^^   ^"^^^   P°^*'^° 
The  wars  of  the  Hebrews,  if  territorial  in  their 
apparent  origin,  reyeal  in  their  course  their  true 
S?^  "'^^e  heart  of  the  race,  the  consciousness  of 
the  high  destmy  reserved  for  it  amongst  the  Semitic 
fandred,  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.   If  ever 
there  were  a  race  which  seemed  destined  to  found 
a  world-empire  by  the  sword  it  is  the  Hebrew    Thev 
make  war  with   Roman  reientlessness  and   with 
more  than  Roman  ideality,  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts 
guidmg  their  march  or  their  retreat  by  day  and  bv 
mght  ceaselessly.    Every  battle  is  a  Lake  Regillus 
and  for  the  great  Twin  Brethren   it  is   Jehovah 
^baoth  that  nerves  th3  right  arm  of  his  faithful 
Tne  forms  of  Gideon  and  Joshua,  though  on  a 
narrower  stage,  have  a  place  with  those  other 

^^^iT.""*    ^^^    race-Hannibal,    Bar-Cochab, 
Khahd.   Amr,   Saad,»  and   Mothanna.    The   verjJ 

»  The  lapse  of  ages,  enthusiasm,  or  carelessness,  tribal  jealousies 
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^''CuorTllLf^n^  ^-^  from  th. 

of  constancy  inTverth^l    f^^  '°  *^*  ^  «"« 
and  sure  v^^ rrr-  "t  ""^nquerable  resolvf 

Maccab^^^r- ^^-"^c  befit^  Judas 

songs,  ewp  the  "  Marseiila^  "  JZ,  *  ^^  '^■ 
-the  A/  ^aWott^Z^..  ST"  °'°'' ''fount 

forgrt,  if  I  forget  ib^ot^J^^^':?'^-^^ 
the  mood  of  nitv  thm„<rh  -^^w^— passing  from 
flash  of  spears  to  a  «2r.T*  ^'  are  like  the 

their  Goj.aplL£\t  ^S"^*  ^  baulked^ 
Western  Sea  tte  career  of  f  ht!  "'^.shores  of  the 
as  if  in  Palestine  Swo°'i^V"'^«  "•'"P^y  '"ds, 

cision  in  dates,  the  definite  orA^  J^    ^*  ^'■^^''  ^^  '^r  as  pre 
characters,  and  localitTerare  IceTn""'"'!  ">^'°"''  °'  «v«^  . 
or   tantalising   by   the   wealth   of  detail     '        *  "^  ""^  '"'^"" 
ehid^ng   the  test  of   historical   critSsm      T^^"^''   '"^^^    »>"» 
composition  of  their  armies  makJtlT       •    ''^"'   ^^'^^'^^^  «"«!   the 
general  in  determining  trreTuU  of  «  k^'T'"  '^^''  °'  *h«  o^  that 
to  estimate.     Yet  by Ve  in^td '/,  au.h'  v"  """"P^'^"  '^^^'^^It 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  ofZsifj^''^'  *^*  ^'^^^  °'  *''- 
first  of  Mothanna.  who  sustain^ T        '  '^""'  *°  »»«  ^he  portic. 
critical  hour.  a.h.  i,"!   anH  k  1^-'^^ ^°'"*""*«  ^^  's'am  atTmcs; 
off  a  great  disaster^  a^'/stn^^'^^^J  t^^^'^^  i-t  taX 
*H.  IS   A.D.  636.7.  the  conqueroJ  and  fim  In"  ^'''°'"  °'  ^^^^^'^' 
The  claims  of  Amr.  or  Amrou   tnth.  administrator  of  Irak, 

Memphis.  Alexand;ia.  aT^  id^^f^T^  Sf  ^^''  ''«^"«^""' 
the  distmction  of  Khalid.  "  the  SworTof  ri*»'?'  "  ^"*'*'  ''hils 
at  the  storming  of  Damascus  and  in  ^/  '"  t'  ^^"'«"  ^ar 
Herachus  at  the  Yermuk.  August  Tn  6,.  "'"''""«  *•«'««»  <" 
to  the  designation-if  th^t  de^rLttn  ^^*' ^^y  i^^tly  entitle  him 

of  the  devoted  band-.f  "  ct'SrV^rU."^''"^  *°  «"^  °- 
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^U8  the  Hebrews  missed  the  world^mpire  which 
the  ^bs  ^ined,  but  even  out  of  their  despair 
created  another  empire,  the  empire  of  thought ;  and 
the  power  to  found  this  empire.  whetherlxp;essed 
m  the  character  of  their  warriors,  or  in  that  unparal- 
leled  conviction  which  marks  the  Hebrew  inthe 
i^ot^t  lan^  and  most  distant  centuries,  the 
c^ty  of  his  return,  the  refusal,  unyielding,  to 

there  m  Palestme,  there  m  the  Capua  of  his  race 
seemed  within  his  grasp,  but  attests  further  that  it 
IS  m  no  lust  for  territory  that  these  wars  originate, 

in  the  lustorical  and  speculative  literature  of 
Hellas  aiid  Rome  war  occupies  a  position  essentiaUy 
id^tical  with  that  which  it  occupies  in  the  Hebrew 
It  is  the  assertion  of  right  by  violence,  or  it  is  the 
pursuit  of  a  fate-appointed  end.    Aristotle,  with 
lus  inveterate  habit  of  subjecting  aU  things-art 
stet^amhip.  poetry--to  ethics,  regards  wL  as  a 
^uable  disciphne  to  the  State,  a  protection  against 
^^^.^^"^^J^SjnMence  of  peace.    As  the  Hfelf  the 
mdividual  IS  divided  between  business  and  leisure 
so,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Hfe  of  the  State  is 
divided  between  war  and  peace.    But  to  greatness 
m  p^ce   greatness  in  war  is  a  primal  condition. 
^  State  which  cannot  quit  itself  greatly  in  war 
will  achieve  nothmg  great  in  peace.    "  The  slave  " 
he  bitterly  remarks,  "  knows  no  leisure,  and  the 
State  which  sets  peace  above  war  is  in  the  condition 
of  a  slave.      Aristotle  does  not  mean  that  the  slave 
is  perpetuaUy  at  work,  or  that  war  is  the  sole  duty 
of  a  great  State,  but  as  the  soul  destined  to  slavery 
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»  incapable  even  in  leisnn.  «<  .1.  ' 

of  the  soul  destin<S  iTZdlr^  'ftemplatioM 
«*ich  shrinks  from  w^  th?!^;"  *°  *^  "»«<>» 
to  peace  can  nev"  ^^     ^"^"^  i^*  belong, 

«"th,  knowledge  of  ?Sihin«T!^^'**°  "^ 
fear  and  that  ^sl^o^d  n«Xr^L^'°*°  "^""^ 

2«"^ro?^n:i^3'rd'^-^-  "»^"'-^- 

once  that  end  is  St     -^T  f",°*^-  ^^ 
fonnative  principle,  unlerlie^lL"^,,'^*?'*"'.  *^ 
♦ion  of  war  througCt  ^.M*?*  "*"^"=  ooncep. 
glorification  in  AcWlS  tn \  ?°'y'  *°'"  '**  6^   ' 
Achaaa  Leagu^^  L*^,  ^'  ^°«bats  of  the 

youthful  AchSes,  Sn^asth^?  K'f^"*^  »'  '!«' 
the  lightning  pitiless  ^^  fJ^J:ff»«  «nd  like 
the  certainty  of  the  qS  ^^  1°  P**'"«  '>y 
on  to  the  last  bright  T^  *^™,that  awaits  him, 
Mantinea,  ^d  Imm    T"  ''^^  '^  "t  Leuctia 
not  to  tu;n  asldfrevolti^  S™  "S  V*^'^'  ^ 
Of  Grejeks  against  ^^^J^Z^^'Z^  "^ 
Connth,  and  Macedon-^„/   f    '  "e^es,  Sparta, 
live,  their  greato^  4!^'',^  '^"^  '"^  '^^  to 
%ht  yet  so  immort;i  a   "ui'7,  ""^'-  *^*  for  so 
J^ign  the  sweet  aiHad  Se^ii^^.Tr  '=°°*™*  *" 
tins  wondrous  fabric  of  a  vltw        l^^  ^'  ^nd  of 
ence  thein,,  the  ^.^XeuT  "'^'^u*^  ^^ 
wonder  of  all  *  "''"^'  was  the  ^vinest 

rn°  - -^to^^itef  "•  ^°»^  - 

to  speak.  As  in  state«^„  w  '*  "^  superfluous 
wo^dgieatlyi^^LI^^^^h.  war.hewho 
«  Roman,  and  thinks  thaTallT^,'- »f^« 


•-r^^Pin^^ag^g^^^^^s^fnapQ^Kg^"^ 
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eagle  which  Caius  Marius  gave  as  an  ensign  to  the 
legions  is  for  once  in  history  the  fit  emblem  of  the 
mcft  that  bore  it  to  victory  and  world-dominion. 
Histor>'  by  fate  or  chance  added  a  touch  of  the 
supernatural  to  tho  action  of  Marius.  The  sUver 
eagle  announced  the  empire  of  the  Casare;  the 
substitution  of  the  Labarum  by  Constantine  heralded 
its  decline.  With  the  emblem  of  humiliation  and 
peace,  the  might  of  Rome  sinks,  yet  throughout  the 
centuries  that  follow,  returns  of  galvanic  Ufe,  recol- 
lections of  its  ancient  valour— as  in  Stilicho,  Belis- 
anus,  Heraclius,  and  Zimisces»— bear  far  into  the 
Middle  Age  the  dread  name  of  the  Roman  legion, 
though  the  circuit  of  the  eagle's  ffight,  once  wide  as 
the  ambient  air,  is  then  narrowed  to  a  league  or 
two  on  either  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

§  2.    DEFINITION  07  WAR 

To  push  the  survey  further  would  but  add  to  the 
instances,  without  deepening  the  impression,  of  the 
measureless  power  of  the  iderJ  element  in  war,  alike 

»  •'  The  twelve  years  of  their  military  command  {i.e.,  of  Nice- 
phorus  and  Zimisces)  form  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine annals.  The  sieges  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus  in  Silicia  first 
exercised  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  their  troops,  on  whom  at 
this  moment  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bestow  the  name  of  Romans." 
--Gibbon,  chap.  Hi.  The  reign  of  Zimisces,  a.d.  969-76.  forms 
the  subject  of  the  opening  chapters,  pp.  1.326,  of  Schlumberger's 
niassive  work,  L'ipop^e  Byzantine  d  la  fin  du  dixikme  siicle,  Paris. 

ti'^^''*  exhausts  every  resource  of  modern  research  into  this 
period.  Zimisces'  rise  to  power,  and  the  career  of  the  other  heroic 
figure  of  the  tenth  century  in  Byzantine  history  are  dealt  with  not 
less  exhaustively  in  Schlumberger's  earlier  volume.  Un  Embereur 
byeantin,  Paris,  1890. 
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the  worW-sp'rit  fa  S=  fo™^i.  "  "««"«*''«<»>  of 
awful  that  Vm  Zh™n  ^r  *  *  '"°'*  ™''"™  and 
It  is  anTrtiMatS^fr^  «^ntempIation  of  man, 

life.    "In  this  theatreTrwoVid -rr'u'^'*''"''^ 
"anareacto,.,torfo,,^7,^*^^^*'onave«. 

State  enacts  its  tragedy  Xti^T      ^^'^*°°*^ 

dm.enaons.theForceofwlu^*S^^XTT« 
one  with  the  Forrp  »•«,.», ,  r*  r^  "**"  *"«  mask  is 

guides  the  K.u^  oTnZf   ?  "*  '*^  ^'  !»*''  and 
ttenisiXl:,~:^,'4PP^«^«-'-   ^*" 
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monw.    The  sta   ,   thejjnation,   or   the   empire 
ftaiards  death,  is  content  to  resign  existence  itself, 
if  so  be  It  fulfil  but  its  destiny,  and  swerve  not  from 
its  bang's  law.    Not  to  be  envied  is  that  man  who 
m  the  solemn  prayer  of  two  embattled  hosts,  can 
discern  but  an  organized  hypocrisy,  a  mockery,  an 
fastJttoGodl    God  is  the  God  of  aU  the  earth,  but 
dark  are  the  v/ays,  obscure  and  tangled  the  forest- 
paths,  m  which  He  makes  His  chUdren  walk     A 
mockery  ?    That  cry  for  guidance  in  the  <iead 
ordeal,  that  prayer  by  the  hosts,  which  is  but  the 
formulated  utterance  of  the  still,  the  unwhispered 
pnjrer  m  the  heart  of  each  man  on  the  tented  field- 
Through  death  to  life,  even  through  death  to  life 
M  my  country  fares  on  its  great  path  through  thi 
thickening  shadows  to  the  greater  light,  to  the 
higher  freedom  I  "-is  this  a  mockery?     Yet  such  is 
the  prayer  of  annies.   War  so  considered  ceases  to  be 
an  action  continually  to  be  deplored,  regretted,  or  for- 
given,  ceases  to  be  the  offspring  of  human  weakness  or 
human  cnme,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Greek  orator 
recoversitsliving  and  consoling  power— "Of  the  dead 
who  have  faUen  in  battle  the  wide  earth  itself  is  the 
p- -.^Ichre;  theirtomb  isnot  thegrave  in  which  theyare 
laiv>,  but  the  undying  memory  of  the  generations 
that  come  after  them.   They  perish,  snatched  in  a 
moment,  m  the  height  of  achievement,  not  from 
their  fear,  but  from  their  renown.    Fortunate  I    And 
you  who  have  lost  them,  you,  who  as  mortal  have 
been  bom  subject  unto  disaster,  how  fortunate  are 
you  to  whom  sorrow  comes  in  so  glorious  a  shape  I  " 
Thus  the  great   part  which  war  has  played  in 
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referred,  Ce  ^X  fow  i    ,? '"°''  *^  "»«> 
of  dipWcv^ni^l"™'^'"*'^'' "condemnation 

"  to  S  SviSJt !?""«?' ««'*»«•* 

n-erely,  but  to  E^'  t  ??^  °°*  *?  R-^sia 
^de  but  undefinT^^  ^'S^teTVrit^ 
Of  no  other  living  writer  can  this  helw  /t^' 
had  no  such  extended  swavin  hi!  w  !^  ^'^'^ 
H^o  so  instantly  a  I'S^h^  '  ""  "^ 
HowthendoesTolstoiregardWar?Fn,„„..,-  v  ,. 
natter  the  judgment  of  su^  n^L^""  ^'.'"8'' 

-"estscrutiny.  Examining hTi^t^.t^tS 


I  I 


'H  WHAT  IS  WAR  ? 

JfeCoss*:*,,  through  such  a  masten^ece  as  War 
amIPeau,  cofossal  at  once  in  design  and  in  execute 
<»  to  his  latest  phUosophical  pamphlets  or  m^: 
^  one  phase  at  least  of  hU  thought  reveals  ifa^ 
-P»«Iu^y  mcreas.ng  vehemence  in  the  expnj^ 
of  his  abhorrence  of  aU  war  as  the  instr^STrf 

^te  forbidden  by  God,  forbidden  above  aH^ 
^st,  and  by  Its  continued  existence  turning  oS 
profaned  faith  in  Christ  into  a  derisir^m 
genm^  unpre^on  is  deepened  by  his  treatment  rf 

Tobtoi  a  camp^  to  narrate,  or  a  battle,  say  the 
Borodino,  to  describe?  That  which  rivrts  w! 
attention,  absorbs  his  energies,  is  the  fatuity  f  an 
tte  generals  mdiscrimjnately,  even  of  Kutusov  •  tt 
u  the  suprernacy  of  Hazard ;  and  in  the  hour'  of 

h^  tanl,'^-^'  ^  °°  ^'°^'  "°  <J«votion^  or 

g>«  upon  the  shuddering  heart,  the  blanched 
countenance  the  agonizing  effort  of  the  comSite 
to  conqi^r  their  own  teiror,  their  own  dismay ;  „d 
to  dose  the  scene  he  throws  wide  the  hospital  ^ 

Miputated  hmbs  yet  quivering,  to  the  fever  aM 
the  revel  of  death.  Has  he  tl^  enigrn^  of^;^ 
toes  to  solve.  Napoleon  I  ?  In  Na^eon,  ZZZ 
a«  sphere  of  action  is  to  Modem  Histo^  whS 
^«peare  IS  m  the  sphere  of  art,  Tolstoi^  no 
more  than  the  clerical  harlequin,  Abb^  de  Pradt^ 
a  Stage  conqueror,  a  charlatan  devoured  by  y^' 
without  greatness,  dignity,  without  genius  f^W 
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yet  impatient  of  peace,  shaUow  of  inteUect  fr,vw«« 

to  aeatH  for  the  amusement  of  an  hour,  yet  on  iho 
dread  mommg  of  Borodino  anxious  o^  Z^ 
the  quaUty  of  the  eau  de  Cologne  with  whi^^ 
U^y  sprinkles  his  handkerclnH  ^.  ^t^ 

E^iar^nti  J^i/"°'*'  "'"^°'  Austerlitz. 
tyiau,    Fnedland,    Wagram,    Borodino     Leinzis 

S  rf"^  "'^*l°"^'^ '  These  ;U^''^ 
i^lF^^i  °'  ""PPy  Chance,  the  guide  that 

force  resident  m  masses  of  men  Thi,  i.  ivw^ 
^nceptionof  theman  who  is  to  the  ^'J^^Z 
Ifemubal  .s  to  the  Semitic-its  aZinJ^^^ 

♦ST?,?^  °1»  f^ker.  a  visionary,  not  less  creat 
thanTolstoi-Carlyle.  LikeTolstS^CartylekaW 
aU  thmgs  a  prophet,  that  is  to  say  he  fSs  « t^ 
Hebrewprophrt,elt,deepIyandwith^r^tS<Sj^ 
ateness  the  contrast  between  what  his  laa  ^^ 
»  people  is  and  what,  by  God's  decS^Tis^t 
to  be.  Yet  what  is  Carlyfe's  judgment  up«,^> 
as  work  «  the  witness.  Aft«i  thTbrief  SS^^ 
Go^worshp  from  1834  on  through  foC^ 

«  7^1^°"  r^:^^""  not  monastic^^ 

work  ^7  "*"?*"•  **  ^"^P^  ««>»ght  of  his 
work,  tyrannous  and  aU-pervading  is  t^t  nf  tk! 
""ght.  the  majesty,  and  th^  m^  of^  °'<^ 
^^ctme  after  another  sets  tius^a^'  1^ 
What  a  contrast  are  his  battle-painti^'?'  Z^ 
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^Tolstoil    O^der  the  long  array  of  them  from 

^e^t-^T:.^  ?e^pS"<s:°'"«°^ 

sm^  of  his  battle-paintings.  And  finaUy  wl^ 
las  course  js  n^ty  „«,  he  rouses  hiiSto  ^ 
thelastofalIh«battles,yetatonceinclS^S<^ 
and  vividness  of  heroic  vision  one  ofhTfi^  Z 

HpoitrL-^^'sSis^^£ 
^"th:^fSo?rsr^^SS 

^ys  of  his  early  manhood  when  ^^ote  Val^ 

that  leaps  an^  Uugt,  ^t^ese'Sg^Tthe"  s,S 
of  Homer  and  Firdusi,  of  B^-^/^^^Se  sZ^/ 
«<^«rf,  andwhai  it  sank,  it  was  like^Sn^Z^' 
of  a  sun.  The  breath  that  blows  through  Z  S 
Jto  the  pages  of  Crom^eU  and  of^>,^^ 
Mollwitz,  Ro^bach,  Uuthen,  Zom^rf.  ^u' 
Md  Torgau,  these  are  to  the  ddineationlhet^ 
tion  o  mod^  warfare,  the  warfare^^'^tS^^j 

P  411.  ^^^'  '■•"'''"  '  ^/«  "■  lM>d<m,  vol.  li, 


.iidliil 


-^4^''^im 


«'*1&JH," 
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behind  the  Sir  „^^'"^°'"°"'^Etenial 

a  self-consecration  to  an  ideal  end  •  i*  ic  *t  !        ?^ 

stricken  Ldl^ylf  rL*^J?*™"^  °'  *^ 
recorded  actions  a^rov^'  ^  ^^  W^:-  ■"  v"^ 
Tolstoi  to  the  pitv  of  hi^T/  ?*  f^*"^  t*"" 

^ooker  which  ascove^fhe  *„St^  Zlny  I? 
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*°  T*^*,^^' °'  war  Which  al«,e  rivets  the  attention 
of  Tolstoi-the  pathological.    And  yet  Tolstoi  and 
tow  have  for  generations  be4  loyal  to  T 
tors,  he  has  proved  that  loyalty  on  the  battlefield 
as  to  fathers  before  him  have  done.    Tolstoi  has  ^ 
system  to  crown  hke  Auguste  Comte  or  Mr.  Herbert 
Spoicr.  with  the  coping-stone  of  universai  p^ 
«d  a  world  an  sunk  in  bovine  content.  ^Kr 
then  Shan  we   turn  for  an  explanation  of  hL 
«ra>giimentofwar? 

§4-    COUNT   TOLSTOI   AS   REPRESENTATIVE   OF 
THE  SLAVONIC  GENIDS 

Consid«dng  Tolstoi  as  a  world-ruler,  as  Goethe 
^,   as   VoW  was,   a  characteristic  different 
totmg  ton  from  such  men  at  once  betrays  itsS 
The  mmble  spirit  of  Voltaire  in  its  airy^gS 
seems  a  native,  or  at  least  a  charmini  ^^S 

by  to  mnate  disposition  than  by  any  plan  of  cultW 
d^w,  strength  and  topiration  from  a^^^ 
♦T'^J^  Voltaire's-Greece,  Rome,  ¥er^,l^ 
the  Middle  Age,  Medieval  Germiiy;  C^rfSe^s 
^rk  made  him,  at  least  in  spirit,  a  nati^  or^^ce 
for  ttoa  or  four  years,  and  for  twelve  a  German  • 
even  Dr.  Henrik  Ibsen  in  to  hot  youth^^^a 
CoMtn,.  and  m  bter  life  seeks  the  subject  of  what 
ir^Sj^  "^t^piece,  the  En^perl  ani  Gall 
lean,  m  the  Rome  of  the  fourth  century.    But  in 

effort  in  serious  criticism  tlian  as  Itie  r»tnr,    ™  i.         ,_     . 
retort,  of  the  injured  evolutionist  and  util  tarian  t^S,?  pL  IJm" 
•ophy  of  the  eighth  of  the  Latter-Day  P^pZl^  ^  ^^'^ 


*  t^^itMi-^  •.,_    -vf-'i-i' 
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Russia  Tolstoi  begins,  and  in  Russia  he  end.     a 
volume  after  volume  proceedc  frnr«^-        ,^^'    ^ 

he  but  resembles  the  Russian  writSi^„  v  -^ 
to  the  present  cb,v     r*  r~^  ™teis  from  Knlov 

PoushlKT«lff^rfT^  *™  °'  Gog°J.  ot 

i'H^ourS^aiH' 

from  the  S?ft^;L  S'''^"'^^»«»>t 

nit  ^Z    7J^  """S***  *^  achievement  olj 

M^LTT'  "T"'  ''  *^  nation  o,X 

iC   Thus4e^;^„fr  °'  "^  ^^*  P""^"^ 
lae  mstory  of  the  two  western  divisions 
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?h.*^.?*'^'^'vT'  1°^^  ^"J  ^J^a.  '*a«Js  like 

titeh«t<«y  of  Ireland.    It  is  stu<Ided  with  combate 

tot  aiere  «  no  mx.    The  downfaU  of  BohemS' 

*^«"™"**  »' P[ague.  the  Weissenberg,  aretat 

an  Utastration  of  this  thesis.    And  three  cmtari« 

^Her  Otokar  and  his  flaunting  M^  '^^ 

before  the  charge  of  Rudolf  of  Ha1^4^ 

Verangetorix  before  Cains  Julius.    ZiSaWrf 

havoc  to  aU  the  earth  is  not  redeemed  by  S^ti- 

c^  and  has  no  intelligible  end.    And  the  nobl«t 

fig^  m  Czech  history,  George  of  Podiebrad.  whose 

portrait  ROacky  has  etched  with  laborio^s^ 

^^aZ^  "^^^^  ^  **^*^y  »  ^t«man. 
not  a  wamor.  * 

SmiUarly  the  history  of  the  Russian  Slav  has 
mwked  organic  r^blances  with  that  of  the  Poles 
^dti^  Czechs.  His  sombre  courage,  his  enduring 
^''^^''^^^^^'^onplaice.  Eylau  and  FriedlanI 
attested  this,  and  many  a  later  field,  and  the  chron- 
kle  of  his  recent  wars,  from  Potiamldn  to  Skobeleff 
from  Kutusov  to  Todleben,  ilhistmte  the  justice  of 

f^n^^^U'"^^  "unparaUeled  heroisi  in  de- 
fence.  And  yet  out  of  the  sword  the  Slav  has 
never  forged  an  instrument  for  the  perfection  of  a 

wLril  ,^*^°'"!'°"  °'  '848  made  the  appearance  of  Palacky', 
rff  .  ?*"«*'*«  l^nguagfi  of  Bohemia  p^ble.  Two  JS^J 
had  already  been  issued  in  German.  If  eveVX  work  ^a^Z 
and  an  historian  had  the  effect  of  a  national  ^n-  ♦?  °' "  «*ow 
be  ascribed  to  the  Czech  versionlfVaJaX't  S\X  5^^.^ 
After  two  centuries  of  subjection  tn  th*  Ho«.k    -1      .j  *' 

oblivion  of  h„  p„,,  Boh«l,i:':;j^.t*,'i^^* '^..XS 
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^tpoKtical  ideal.  War  has  served  th^  n«,.«^  . 
the  ambition  of  his  govem^n^^lu  ^PP^^^^* 
of  his  race.  0>nJZT^^e^T^,^'''^''?'^ 
of  the  State  towards  a  wS^r1^i?.!^r^^>  "^ 
Slav  knows  not  war.  Ll^u^'-^f^^^  ^ 
m  a  manner  memorable  for  everM^  ^  f^^^^"^ 
and  pitiless  aggression  bu  i^  ^I's^^' "o/^^  ^°^^ 
structive   ideal     stretrhprT  ?J^  ®  °*  *  ^»- 

across  centune^.  ^^e^rZaT'lT  t." 
conquest  of  Siberia,  from  the  fi^TJ  ,  *^ 

Novgorod  mercWts  to  Si^evlr'*  °  ''^ 
through  the  wars  of  Ivan  I?  an^f  *^  '^*^- 
attests  tUs     The  n„n  r„      ,     ,  '^  successora,  - 

«°t«y.  "^  by  a  desSt^f  gLw,  *^'' 
govenunent  of  the  Czais  ast,l*»h.       ''"ighis.    The 

of  Cossack  volJt^tt^'^^'^^f^'^ 
its  first  rt^narkable  Lqu^  ^™S^°"k?' 
defect  of  the  SJavonic  ra2e  dec^  S  ^'^ 
»nate  energy,  the  determininnS,ff ;  7^ 
rtructive  politics  which  m^raS^L^LT 
empire,  everywhere  is  wantiS  ^.^f^^  '" 
<Iespotism  of  tte  Cz^^^i„  W^,*^  "^ 
^'^racter,  derives  itemC^       "°°^'  '"'*«»  ™ 

Origin,  fromTS^ovE^T'S:'  "^  ""^  '*" 
able  tendency  of  thi  «=„!^^  '  ^^  "nconquer- 

entisnr.     SLf  ttfloS'^^' «'"«^- 
secular  wronff  is  bii+ Ti^^  ?!r  ®^°^  *S^^t  a 
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Voltaire  uiiged  that  now  if  ever  was  the  opportunity 
to  recover  Constantinople  from  "  the  fanaticism  of 
t^  Moslem.     The  impressive  designs  of  Nicholas  I 
left  the  heart  of  the  race  untouched,  and  in  recent 
tmies  the  cynicism  which  has  occasionaUy  startled 
or  revolted   Europe   is  but  a  pseudo^Machiavel- 
TT*  J*,  ?°^  ^"^   originate,  like   the  policy 
which  a  Polybius  or  a  MachiaveUi.  a  RichehVu  or 
a  Mirabeau  have  described  or  practised,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  majestic  design  before  whose  ends  all  must 
yield,  but  from  the  absence  of  such  design,  betrayimj 
the  cameriUa  which  has  neither  race  nor  natira 
people  nor   dty,   behind   it.    Russia's   mightiest 
adversary.  Napoleon,  knew  the  character  of  the  race 
more  mtimately  than  its  idol.  Napoleon's  adroit 
flatterer  and  false  friend,  the  Czar  Alexander,  knew 
It ;  yet  the  enthusiast  of  Val^ie,  supple  and  calcu- 
latmg  even  in  his  mysticism,  is  stiU  the  noblest 
representative   of  the  oppressive   poUcy  of  two 
hundred  yeare.» 

Such  is  the  light  which  the  temperament  of  his 
race  and  its  history  throw  upon  Count  Tolstoi's 
arraignment  of  w£  .  The  govenunent  perceives  in 
the  sohtaiy  thinker  Its  adversary,  but  an  adveraary 
who.  unhke  a  Bakounine.  a  Nekrasoff.  or  a  Herzen 
gives  form  and  utterance  not  to  the  theories,  th^ 
soaal  or  poHtical  doctrines  of  an  infividual  or  a 
ixirty,  but  to  the  universal  instincts  of  the  whole 

ultl^^  ***?  ?''•"  *•'*  ''°'''**  *•  Revolution;  Germany  the 
Reformation  ;  Italy,  modern  Art ;  but  Russia  f  "We  "  TwJinuS 
once  said  ••  we  have  given  the  samovar."  But^t  I^tT ow! 
worlcs,  the  symphonies  of  Tschaikowskv  dL  ^L*^  t  m 
Dostoievricy.  have  changed  ail  ^^^S       °       ^    *«    <«•    «ovd    of 


CHRIST  AND  WAR 
l«Jlo^T^^p£^"*  «»y  *ny  his  rem^  ', 

the  last  the  air  of  ^  steppT  ^     '  *°'^*^  *» 

SS.    TOE  TEACBJNCS  OF  CHWST  AKD  WA8 

There  remains  an  asrtect  nt  *«.• 
qwntly  dealt  with  inXIjI-  ^  ,^"^°°'  *»■ 
by  no  means  cor^tt^'^^'  Tolstoi,  but  ' 
must  aUude  briefly.    nJeT™     *"**'  *°  *'^<*  I 
these  islands,  if  I  mistake  ^  "T''  ""^  ^*^ 
pride  and  emotion  titeact  „f  p  '  T^  "«^  «ith 
^,  but  neverthdt.'':^  Jp^tS.*^  «««* 
consaousness  that  war,  for  w^t^^  *  '"«*' 

as  Tolstoi  declares,  dir^Syl^!"  ?^  ^^'  »■ 
to  the  authority  of  Christ   ^  •  *°theconunan&, 

I  approach  Witt  reliSce^th'  *  """J*^  "^^ 
for  the  sake  of  those^!!  ™*  reverence,  more 
conviction  may  W  ^^^  T  "5?°  '*°'°  »** 
I  attach  to  tl^  s^es^f  h^"  *'°°  '^  ^ahie 

Km  of  an,  as  wfS«  !L  Sf*  °°*  to  offer, 
of  the  wa.s  of  tS^^?^*'°«  *^  We*  survey 
8«at  races  of  t£  S^^*^?^  «»*ous  of  tli 
"-ongst  the  4^SU:fthC'ra^^  Jt^°« 

^  war,  like  religion  and  Kke  Ian- 
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guage,  represents  not  the  individual  but  the  race, 
the  city,  or  the  nation.  In  a  work  of  art.  the 
Phadrus  of  Plato  or  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of 
Titian,  the  genius  of  the  individual  is,  in  appearance 
at  least,  sovereign  and  despotic.  But  as  a  language 
represents  the  happy  moments  of  inspiration  of 
myriads  of  unremembered  poets,  who  divined  the 
fit  sound,  the  perfect  word,  harmonious  or  harsh, 
to  embody  for  ever,  and  to  all  succeeding  generations 
of  the  race,  its  recurring  moods  of  desire  or  delight, 
of  pain,  or  sorrow,  or  fear ;  and  as  in  a  religion  the 
heart-aspirations  towards  the  Divine  of  a  long  series 
of  generations  converge,  by  genius  or  fortune,  into 
a  flame-like  intensity  in  a  Zerdusht,  a  Mohammed, 
or  a  Gautama  Buddha  ;  so  war  represents  the  action, 
the  deed,  not  of  the  individual  but  of  the  race. 
Religion  incarnates  the  thought,  language  the  imagi- 
nation, war  the  resolution,  ike  wUl,  of  a  race. 
Reflecting  then  on  the  part  which  war  has  played  in 
the  history  of  the  most  deeply  religious  races,  and 
of  those  States  in  which  the  attributes  of  awe,  of 
reverence  are  salient  features,  it  is  surely  idle  enough 
to  essay  an  arraignment  of  war  as  opposed  to  reUgion 
in  general  ? 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  a  particular  religion, 
the  Christian,  it  is  remarkable  tiiat  Count  Tolstoi, 
who  has  striven  so  nobly  to  reach  the  faith  beyond 
the  creeds,  and  in  his  volume  entitled  My  Religion 
has  thrown  out  several  illuminating  ideas  upon  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  those  of  later 
creeds  or  sects,  should  not  have  perceived,  or  should 
have  ignored  the  circumstance  that  in  the  actual 
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tittcrances  of  Christ  there  is  not  ♦«  k.  .      ^ 

or  at  its  o^tmJ^X^^JT^  f*«»«'' 
only  by  wrenchinrtte  S  f^%'Sf':°"-  "  » 
that  it  becomes  potable  to  Se„^  ^'  ~°**« 
to  the  relations  ofonp  Sf  oV  !^  ?*"'  application 
wJity  nam^a^fo?  •  *.°.*°°*'«''-  The  organic 
whil'  ^S^  ^f '^  »  ff .  *ntical  with  the  Cts 

those  units  iflJ°  .  '*  ,*  "^  aggregate  of 
enforces  it  is  thif^'  *  'f^-  '^^^  l^ory 
which  regulate  thL  ^f-  ^^  "1*°  *''e  laws 
nowhere  Cth^  a  woM  Tr"-1  ^"^^  ^^st 
or  enthusiasm  hTve  inll^  ,J^  '"°'»5«  <"  Action 
his  utterances  SSTi^I^"***^'*  '^*<=^on  from 
of  rash  and^nr^ne^""^""-  "  *  "«"«« 
bon  ^^^l^^^i'^°"^-  '^y^  Him  "le 

0*  Nihiliin  todam^  ^' *".'=''^  **  begimrings 
Anarehist,  the  ^alTst  C  S  SsTJi  *""''  ^ 
the  justification  of  theiT^^  T'^T  '""B'"* 
But  in  His  whole  t^^^      -^^  fantasies. 

affects  the  poUtr^^f^^t^a^^-  «  "11°^  M 
metaphysics  were  outlined  ta  in!  .1  ^'^  *"'' 
not  poUtics.  His  soUta™  J<  ^  ntterances,  but 
contains  no  repretZ  I  "''  to  war  as  such 
■night  even  twisH  i„t°  '  ^  P'"'*"«  ingenuity 
tadt  assent  toti  "l^.*  T™"  °'  P™<'«"<=«.  » 
Christ  dwells  inZe  ^f  ^  ^'^  "P°"  '''^<* 

not  the  amrty"f  aatS  IJ*^  f""'  '^°^  » 
ly  01  Mates,  but  a  profounder,  a  more 
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intimate  thing.    It  is  the  peace  on  which  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Arab  poets  insist,  the  peace  which  arises 
within  the  soul,  ineffable,  wondrous,  from  a  sense 
of  reconciliation,  of  harmony  with  the  Divine,  a 
peace  which  may,  which  does,  exist  on  the  battle- 
field as  in  the  hermit's  cell,  in  the  fury  of  the  onset 
as  deep  and  tranquil  as  in  the  heart  of  him  who 
rides  alone  in  the  desert  beneath  the  midnight  stars. 
Tolstoi's  criticism  here  arises  from  his  extension 
to  the  more  complex  and  iDtricate  unity  of  the  State 
of  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  simpler  unity 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  State.    And 
of  such  a  war  as  this  in  which  Britain  is  now  engaged, 
a  war  in  its  origin  and  course  determined  by  that 
ideal  which  in  these  lectures  I  have  sketched,  a  war 
whose  end  is  the  larger  freedom,  the  higher  justice, 
a  war  whose  aim  is  not  merely  peace,  but  th^  full, 
the  living  development  of  those  conditions  of  man's 
being  without  which  peace  is  but  an  empty  name, 
a  war  whose  end  is  to  deepen  the  life  not  only  of  the 
conquering,  but  of  the  conquered  State— who  shall 
assert,  in  the  face  of  Christ's  reserve,  that  such  a 
war  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Galilee  ? 

Finally,  as  the  complement  of  this  condemnation 
of  war  as  the  enemy  of  religion,  men  are  exhorted, 
by  the  refusal  of  military  service  or  other  means, 
to  strive  as  for  the  attainment  of  some  fair  vision 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  empire  of  perpetual 
peace.  The  advent  of  this  new  era,  it  is  announced,  is 
at  hand. 
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to  the  som  of  W^Th-        '^^^  '"»»  the  roS 
towaitb  tte  resTrt..^  ''**™^  towarfs  peace, 

<i^th,  the  d^r  v^*1t'  t^  »"!  shall  kno;  in 

»ia»t»,  from  Saint  San^^'°"*»«»thu. 
Herbart  and  C^t  Toto^!  ,S^  Vauvenaigne,  to 
of  thi.  cosmic  dSw  S«  ♦iT  **^,'"t«I»Wation 
itself,  and  in  t^T'.^*^  ?  *¥  «^  of  exirtence 
Phasiof  theut>:iS   °  *^  Conditioned  of  . 

a  consideration  of  tl^i^tsetf"^^  ?"««». 
which  at  various  eoorfi.  it  h.  '  *™  '°™»  "> 
of  the  crises  a?  ff  an^  ?'^*"'  '*^-  <^ 
"  most  profonn<r^^PT^  *"  ."appearing, 
«>ce,i8iMtnictivB.    ^^^        "nagmation  of  a 

^  otX't^  /"  ?^''-  -t  arises  in  the 

struck  i?'s:i;re^k"r^r '^,  ^  '  ^*  "- 

upon  the  mountains  are  fh.^!r.v.  ^"'^  beautiful 
good  tidings.'^puTB^,^^^^  *■?*  ^^5 
u>  other  splendid  paees  of  I^ilT  In  this  and 

distinct  ^undati^S  i^  T  P"'*^^  the  fast 
and  with  XtTt^w  ^  "^*'  *"  world-history 
.1"  what  rt^^&^*--itisinvestj| 
■t  is  uplifted,  ^Bu^i,'^t„^47^«^J^.ojy 


>,:^m'«r=-^-^.^ 
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be  accomplished  in  ages  undreamed  of  yet.  It  is 
the  throb  of  the  Hebrew  soul  beyond  this  earthly 
sphere  and  beyond  this  temporal  dominion,  to  the 
immortal  spheres  of  being,  inviolate  of  Time.  Yet 
even  this  vision,  though  co-terminous  with  the  world, 
centres  in  Judaea — ^in  the  triumph  of  the  Hebrew  race 
and  the  overthrow  of  all  its  adversaries. 

Similarly,  to  Plato  and  to  Isocrates,  to  Aristotle  and 
to  Aeschines,  if  peace  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  earth 
"  like  a  river,"  Hellas  is  the  fountain  from  which  it 
must  fk>w.  It  is  an  imperial  peace  bounded  by 
Hellenic  dvihzation,  cultmre,  laws.  It  is  a  peace 
forged  upon  war.  Rome  with  her  genius  for 
actuaUty  discovers  this. 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  they  shall 
prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.  For  my  breth- 
ren and  companions'  sakes,  I  will  now  say,  '  Peace 
be  within  thee.' "  Substituting  Hellas  for  Jerusalem, 
this  is  the  prayer  of  a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Isocrates, 
of  Cleanthes,  and  of  Alexander. 

Rome  by  war  ends  war,  and  establishes  the  Pax 
Romana  within  her  dominions,  Spain,  Gaul,  Africa, 
Aaa,  Syria,  Egypt.  Disregarding  the  dying  coun- 
sels of  Augustus,  Rome  remains  at  truceless  war 
with  the  world  outside  those  limits.  St.  Just's 
proud  resignation,  "  For  the  revolutionist  there  is 
no  rest  but  the  grave,"  is  for  ever  true  of  those  races 
dowered  with  the  high  and  tragic  doom  of  empire. 
To  pause  is  disaster  ;  to  recede,  destruction.  Rome 
understood  this,  and  her  history  is  its  great  comment. 

To  Islam  the  pomt  at  which  she  can  bestowher  peace 
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S  "  M  °°^ '??  ?*"'  ^'^^^  '•y  a  power  not  less 
malteraWe  and  high.  Neither  HarVun  nor  M- 
Jfamioun  could  with  aU  their  authority  and  state- 
aatt.  stay  the  steep  course  of  Islam;  for  the  wisdom 

^^K  T"'  ^  ^^  ""^"^  °'  a  man,  and  the 

Z^  T^    '  ',!'  *^  ^^''  P''^'  the  Lord  has 
drawn,  Islun  sheathes  but  on  the  Day  of  Judgment 
ThM  and  then  only  shaU  the  Holy  War  end  ^^ 

«i^  ^  °'  ^^-  •^**"»'  "'»''* » itsdesigna- 
bonjs  the  seremty  of  soul  of  the  warriors  of  G^ 

whMe  hfe  B  a  warfare  unending.    And  Virgil- 

ir?  **|?y  ."asterpiece,  which  in  the  Middle  Age 

Z.w'^  •">  works  the  felicity  or  the  misfortX 

i^^.r  *^  TP*''""  °'  ""  msF^tion  other 
t^  Castahan,  and  dr-  -  to  his  grave  pilgrims  fii«d 

^ii!5  rS^"""  ^'"^  '°™*»*»  was  neither  the 
baUad-burtten  music  of  the  Geogics.  nor  the  mei- 
wd^  pathos  and  pity  for  thi^s  humTo?^ 
Aautd-iaa  sung  the  tranqml  beauty  of  the  Satur- 
Mn  age;  yet  the  peace  which  suggests  hU  prophetic 
ST^  °',  ^.^  ''"*  tl^  peace  of  O^S, 
?^«^  "i^"^  ^°^'  °'  ^^  proscriptions  £ 
c^cts  of  Pharsalia,  PhiHppi,  Actium.  a  mom^n^ 
respite  to  a-war-fatigued  world 

Passing  from  the  ancient  world  to  the  modem 
3LTT''  ■"  ^  ^^  Age  within  EuropeS 

r^  1  T  °"°  *^°?*'*  ""^"^  Utinists^  the 
rrwa  or  Treuga  Da.  This  "  Truce  of  God  "  was 
a  decree  promulgated  throughout  Europe  for  the 
cation  at  certain  sacred  times  of  that  feudal 
stafe,  that  war  of  one  noble  against  another  which 
darkens  our  early  history.    It  is  the  medi«val  eq^ 
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valent  of  the  Pax  Romana  and  is  but  dimly  related 
to^any  ideal  of  Universal  Peace.  Hildebrand,  who 
gave^this  Truce  of  God  more  support  than  any  other 
Pope^in^the  Bfiddle  Age,  lights  the  fire  of  the  cni- 
sades«  giving  to  war  one  of  the  greatest  consecrations 
that  war  has  ever  received.  And  the  attitude  of 
Medisval  Europe  to¥rards  eternal  peace  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Judaea,  of  Hellas,  and  of  Rome.^  This  is 
conspicuous  in  Saint  Bernard,  the  last  of  the  Fathers, 
and  three  centuries  later  in  Pius  II,  the  last  of  the 

*  Nevertlielew  the  Truce  of  God  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 
meduBval  Europe.  It  drew  its  origins  from  southern  France, 
•rising  partly  from  the  misery  oi  the  people  oppressed  by  the 
constant  and  bloody  strife  of  feudal  princes  and  barons,  hei^teoed 
at  that  time  by  the  fury  of  a  pestilence,  partly  also  from  a  wide- 
spread and  often  fixed  and  controlling  persuasion  that  with  the 
close  of  the  century  the  thousand  years  of  the  Apocaljrpse  would 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  with  the  year  a.d.  iooo  the  Day  of  Judgment 
would  dawn.  Ducange  has  collected  the  evidence  bearing  00  the 
use  of  the  Latin  term,  and  Semichon's  admirable  work.  La  Paix 
€t  la  Trhtt  dt  DUu,  premiire  idition,  1857,  deuxiime  iditUm  revue 
et  augmenUe,  1869,  sketches  the  growth  of  the  movement.  With 
the  eleventh  century,  though  the  social  misery  is  unaltered,  the 
force  of  the  mystic  impulse  is  lost;  at  the  synod  of  Tuluges  in 
loay  the  di^  of  die  week  on  which  the  Truce  must  be  observed 
are  limited  to  two.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  rising 
power  of  Hildebrand  and  the  crusading  enthusiasm  gave  the  move- 
ment new  life,  and  the  days  during  which  all  war  was  forbidden 
were  extended  to  four  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  those  sacred 
to  the  Last  Supper.  Death,  Sepulture,  and  Resurrection.  With 
the  decline  of  the  crusading  q>irit  and  the  rise  of  monarchical 
principles  die  influence  and  use  of  the  Treuga  waned.  The  verses 
of  the  troubadour,  Bertrand  le  Born,  are  celebrated — **  Peace  is 
not  for  me,  but  war,  war  alone  I  What  to  me  arc  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays?  And  the  weeks,  months,  and  years,  all  are  alike  to 
me."  The  stansa  fidy  expresses  the  way  in  which  the  Truce  had 
come  to  be  regarded  by  feudal  society  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century. 
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«™sadiiig  Pontifis,  the  desire  of  whose  life  ma  tn 

uphfte  and  bears  him  to  his  last  resting-place  in 
Ancona,  where  the  old  man,  in  his  dyi4  d^ 

Waietaunp  of  legions  that  never  caiTs.™; 
^i?™*'^  "^ °'  Salfeys  that  were  to^Z 
c™«^  to  Palestine-yet  there  were  neither  an.U« 
nw  ships.  It  was  but  the  fever  of  his  dream 

Dmmg  the  Refonnation  the  ideal  of  Universal 
PW^^  IS  unregarded.  The  wars  of  leBgion  ^ 
world's  debate,  lecome  the  war  of  creeds  "I  att 
nrt^me  to  bring  pea«!  among  you,  but  a  sword." 
LuttCT,  for  mstance,  declares  war  against  the  re- 
yotted  p«jsante  of  Germany  with  auX^^a^d 

^r^  Zt^  ^°°°^*  "I  denounced  war 
apmst  the  Albigenses.  War  in  the  laneuaee  and 
ti^nghts  Of  Calvin  is  what  it  became  to  Oh^^"^ 
wdtt,  to  the  Huguenots,  and  to  the  Scottish  Coven- 
aat«ra,  to  Jean  Chevallier  and  the  insuigents  of  the 
Cevemies.  As  Luther  in  the  sixteentii  c^turj 
;^P;«ents  the  rehgious  side  of  the  RefonnaS^ 

^»  ?f  ^  r^^*^.  '^'^  represent 't^ 
position  of  the  legists  of  the  Reformation.    In  his 

r^h-^^r  ^  "  ^-*'  UniversalVS^t 
^  objert  o    practical  pofitics   is   altogether  s^ 

and  nation  State  and  State,  and  Grotius  lays  down 
tite  laws  which  regulate  it.  Similar  attem^Td 
b^  made  m  the  rdigious  councils  of  Greece,  and 
when  the  first  great  Saracen  army  was  starting  upon 
^ccmquests,  the  first  of  the  Khalife  ddS^ 
ttat  army  mstructions  which  in  their  humani^ 
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have  never  been  surpassed;  the  utmost  observ- 
ances of  chivalry  or  modem  times  are  there  antici- 
pated. But  the  treatise  of  Grotius  is  the  first 
elaboration  of  the  subject  in  the  method  of  his 
contemporary,  Verulam — ^the  method  of  the  science 
of  the  future. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  singular  work  of 
the  mild  and  amiable  enthusiast,  the  Abb^  de  Saint- 
Pierre,^  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  thought 
not  only  of  his  own  but  of  succeeding  generations. 
Kings,  princes,  philosophers,  sat  in  informal  confer- 
ence debating  the  same  argument  as  has  recently 
occupied  the  dignitaries  at  The  Hague.  It  inspired 
some  of  the  most  earnest  pagen  of  D'Alembert  and 
of  the  Encydop^e.  It  drew  from  Voltaire  some 
happy  invective,  affording  the  opportunity  of  airing 
once  more  his  well-loved  but  worthless  paradox  on 
the  trivial  causes  from  which  the  great  actions  of 
history  arise.  Saint-Pierre's  ideal  informs  the  early 
chapters  of  Gibbon's  History,  but  its  influence 
disappears  as  the  work  advances.    It  charmed  the 

*  St.-Pierre's  work  appeared  in  171a,  three  years  after  Malpla- 
quet,  the  most  sanguinary  struggle  of  the  Marlborough  wars.  It 
is  thus  synchronous  with  the  last  gloomy  years  of  Louis  XIV, 
when  France,  and  her  king  also,  seemed  sinking  into  the  mortal 
lethargy  of  Jesuitism.  St.-Simon  in  his  early  volumes  has  written 
the  history  of  these  years.  Voltaire  accuses  St.-Pierre  of  original- 
tng  or  encouraging  the  false  impressioi*  that  he  had  derived  his 
theory  from  the  Dauphin,  the  pupil  of  F6nelon  and  the  Marcellus 
of  die  French  Monarchy.  An  English  translation  of  St.-Pierre's 
treatise  was  published  in  1714  with  the  following  characteristic 
title^age:  "A  Project  for  settling  an  Everlasting  Peace  in  Europe, 
first  proposed  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  and  approved  of  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  most  of  the  Princes  of  Europe,  and  now  discussed 
at  large  and  made  practicable  by  the  Abbot  St.  Pierre  of  the 
French  Academy." 
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^  °*.^°^»'  and,  by  a  curious  irony,  he 
^ned  by  tas  impassioned  argument  that  wi^  for 
free^m  which  >s  to  the  undying  glory  of  France.' 

ihol^2 '  ^"™^  "'er  ^  pages  of  history  I  see 
ttat  tOT  years  never  pass  without  a  war.  Thijinter- 
nuttent  fever  may  have  moments  of  respite  but 
cease,neverl"  Thisis  the  last  word  of  theSt;entt 
century  upon   the  dream  of  Universal  1^^ 

mg  out  with  dymg  eyes  upon  a  world  about  to  d.^ 
m  one  of  the  deadliest  yet  most  heroic  and  mem^ 

ne  Hmidred  Days  are  its  epUogue-the  war  cd 
twmty-fivB  y^  ending  in  that  great  manner  I 
Then^  hke  a  poUid  dawn,  the  ideal  on^  more  arises 
Congress  after  congress  meets  in  ornamental  debate, 
Ul  ax  can  be  redtoned,  or  even  seven,  cuhninatin^ 
mthereant  conference  at  The  Hague.  Its  deriSvi 
^^  ^'^'V^  'Je'^te  of  the  nineteenth,  « 
Fredenck  s  words  sum  the  debate  of  the  eighte^ 
c^tury,  are  too  fresh  in  an  men's  mei^riSto 
require  a  syllable  of  comment. 

pW*  ''^  '"**  ""^^*^'*^  P^***  «nd  harmony  uke 
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Thus  then  it  appears  from  a  glance  at  its  history 
that  this  ideal  of  Universal  Peace  has  stirred  the 
imagination  most  deeply,  first  of  all  in  the  ages 
when  an  empire,  whether  Persian,  Hebraic,  Hellenic, 
or  Roman,  conterminous  with  earth,  wide  as  the 
inhabited  world,  was  still,  in  appearance  realizable ; 
or,  again,  in  periods  of  defeat,  or  of  civil  strife,  as  in 
the  closing  age  of  the  Roman  oligarchy ;  or  in  the 
moments  of  exhaustion  following  upon  long-con- 
tinued and  desolating  war,  as  in  Modem  Europe 
after  the  last  phases  of  the  Reformation  conflict, 
the  wars  of  Tilly  and  WaUenstein,  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugtoe,  and  of  Frederick.  The  familiar  poetry 
in  praise  of  peace,  and  the  Utopias,  the  composition 
of  which  has  amused  the  indolence  of  scholars  or 
the  leisure  of  statesmen,  originate  in  such  hours  or 
in  such  moods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  criticism 
of  war,  scornful  or  ironic,  of  the  great  thinkers  and 
speculative  writers  of  modem  times,  when  it  is  not 
merely  the  phantom  of  their  logic,  an  eidSlon  specus 
created  by  their  system,  arises  in  the  most  impres^ve 
instances  less  from  admiration  or  desire  or  hope  of 
perpetual  peace  than  from  the  arraignment  of  all 
life,  and  all  the  ideals,  activities,  and  purposes  of 
men. 

Hence  the  question  whether  war  be  a  permanent 
condition  of  human  life  is  answered  by  impUcation. 
For  the  history  of  the  ideal  of  Universal  Peace  but 
re-enforces  that  definition  of  war  set  forth  above,  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  world-spirit,  co-extensive 
with  being,  and  as  such,  inseparable  from  man's 
life  here  and  now.    In  all  these  great  wars  which  we 
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tave  toached  upon,  the  conflict  of  two  ideas  in 
tte  Hatonic  sense  of  the  worf,  anveil,  it^  w 
^  "^"^  "Itimtely  phases  of  one  1,^'it  k 
Si  ^f*  "i""'.*^*  ^^  "^'^  itself     TiJt  S 

of  the  stars,  their  influence  upon  the  humi  w 

anci«,  from  the  vast,  the  sUent,  mighty  strife  tS 

y.ctonous  eneigy,  which  brings  thdr  «rt,^ 

the  abysses  and  orbits  of  the  wrlds  ^  ^ 

What  is  the  art  of  Hellas  but  the  conquest  of  the 

toyad  of  the  sculptor's  brain,  or  bom  the  nnrewrded 
fbug^of  d^kforces  in  the  past,  which  e^^ 
ma  vision  of  transcendent  rapture  and  light  ?    Z 
^Ba»^ct   multiplex  or  siS;,le,  the  c^n^L^ 
^rgy  of  the  form,  the  defeated  eneigy  of  tte 
matoial,  the  serenity  of  the  statues  of  mtfas  rf 
ae  tragsAes  of  Sophocles,  is  attained.    TteX 
the  symbol,  the  visible  embodiment  oTthe  m^^ 
rf  deepest  vision,  and  of  the  deepest  ag^y^TSl 
^^e  a  loveUness  for  ever.  "Xidls  l^Z^ 
^,  as  the  mtensity  of  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
warn  man  mcreases,  so  does  this  conflict  X 
^wmcrease.    It  is  in  the  heart  of  tT^^ 
that  the  deepest  peace  dwells.  i™pest 

The  power,  the  place  of  conflict,  thus  great  in  Art 
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is  in  the  region  of  emotional,  of  intellectual  and  c 
moral  life,  admittedly  supreme.  Doubt,  contritio: 
of  soul,  and  the  other  modes  of  spiritual  agonia,  ar 
not  these  equivalent  with  the  life,  not  death,  of  th 
loul? 

And  those  moments  of  serenest  peace,  when  th 
desire  of  the  heart  is  one  with  the  desire  of  the  world 
soul,  are  not  these  attained  by  conflict  ?  In  the  Uf 
of  the  State,  the  soul  of  the  State,  as  composed  c 
such  monads,  such  constituent  forms  and  organi 
elements,  each  penetrated  and  impelled  by  th 
divine,  self-realizing,  omnipresent  nisus,  how  vaii 
to  hope,  to  desire,  to  pray,  that  there  this  mysti( 
all-pervading  Force,  this  onward-striving,  this  con 
flict,  which  is  as  it  were  the  very  essence  and  neces 
sary  law  of  being,  should  pause  and  have  an  end 
War  may  change  its  shape,  the  struggle  here  intensi 
lying,  there  abating;  it  may  be  upUfted  by  eve 
loftier  purposes  and  nobler  causes— but  cease  i 
How  shall  it  cease  ? 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  ICstory,  universal  peaa 
appears  less  as  a  dream  than  as  a  nightmare  whicl 
shall  be  realized  only  when  the  ice  has  crept  to  th< 
heart  of  the  sun,  and  the  stars,  left  black  and  track 
less,  start  from  their  orbits. 


If  if  I    f! 

if!  In 


§7.    niPERIAUSM  AND  WAS 

If  war  then  be  a  permanent  factor  in  the  life  oi 
States,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  will  it  be  affected  bj 
Imperialism  and  by  such  an  ideal  as  this  of  Imperial 
Britain  ?    The  effects  upon  war,  will,  I  should  say, 
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but  in  fo«ig„  ^^_  ^r^^Z^'^' 
<Ie«P  in  the  past  In  thVwI^.  •  P™^*  "• 
the  ideals  of  ^flthe  m«  ^f^T  °'  "  ""P*^""  State 
a  fuller  life  to  5^ T„/ ST  •*"*  '""  "^'  «*I^ 
earUest  triW  f^«  ' Jl'^  P^*-    ?«>»  thf 

oping  itself  at  lit  taa^  ,^/°  '^*'^-  ^^l- 
the  lanfer  freedom  tirhXt!«r''.'T  '"^ 
ideal  differs  from  the  idealSi^iv"*-.  ^^  *^ 
vast  complexity  of  rac^^l,^?^  times  as  the 

traditions.  literatm«Trt'^^'  '*'*"«'.  climates, 

•companS^d  'llS^;,'^^-  *<>«  the 
who  followed  the  fortraS^  =.  r  .^  "^o" 
For  the  State  whichT  co^'l?^'=  "  »  "ffa. 
merged  in  the  Bfe  of  an^l^!  a   ™'"^<»'  » 
eva*  that  law  of  coStf  X'^h^W   ^^^"^ 
but  becomes  subject  to  «,=♦  i      •     v     *  *P°ken, 
f-ter  State.  J"X*^p^'al""ofthf '.f  l'  ** 
forms  a.constituent  and  orgErt     J^,  "  °°'' 
aheady  on  the  horizon,  the^^' J^*^  '°°"^ 
tous.  which  will  touch  to  ^^"fS  T^T^l 
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the  death  on  the  battlefield  with  the  attributes  j 

once  of  the  hero  and  the  martyr.    Thus,  wh« 

M.  Bloch  and  similar  writers  delineate  war  as  robbe 

by  modem  inventions  of  its  pomp  and  drcumstano 

when  they  expatiate  upon  the  isolation  resultin 

from  a  battle-line  extended  across  leagues,  and  upo 

the  "  zone  of  death  "  separating  the  opposing  host 

one  asks  in  perplexity,  to  what  end  does  M.  Bloc 

consider  that  war  was  waged  in  the  past  ?    For  th 

sake  of  such  emotional  excitement  or  parade  as  ai 

now   by   smokeless   powder,   maxims,   long-rang 

rifles,  and  machine  guns  abolished?    These  ai 

but  the  trappings,  the  outward  vesture  of  war ;  th 

cause,  the  sacred  cause,  is  by  this  transformatia 

in  the  methods  of  war  all  untouched.    Was  ther 

then  no  "  zone  of  death  "  between  the  armies  a 

Eylau  or  at  Gravelotte  ?    Let  but  the  cause  be  high 

and  men  will  find  means  to  cross  that  zone,  now  a 

then—by  the  sapper's  art  if  by  no  other!  '  And  a 

the  pride  and  ostentation  of  battle  are  effaced,  it 

inner  glory  and  dread  sanctity  are  the  more  evinced 

The  battlefield  is  an  altar ;  the  sacrifice  the  mosi 

awful  that  the  human  eye  can  contemplate  or  th< 

imagination   with   all   its   efforts   invent.    "Th( 

drum,"  says  a  French  morahst,  "  is  the  music  ol 

battle,  because  it  deadens  thought."  But  in  moden 

warfare  the  faculties  are  awake.    Solitude  is  th( 

touchstone  of  valour,  and  the  modem  soldier  casi 

in  upon  himself,  undazzled,  unblinded,  faces  death 

singly.    Fighting  for  ideal  ends,  he  dies  for  men 

and  things  that  are  not  yet;   he  dies,  knowing 

in  his   heart   that   they  may  never  be  at   all. 
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Sr  ^  «"-*'"»<=^tion  have  attaint  thi 

an  automaton,  <fcvoid  0^,^  w"*°»r!^. 
»«rgy.    Contempon«y    4t^  ^f  t"?^ 

dearer  that  in  modem  battles  l^nw^  "^>' 
M  heavily  as  they  ever  dwln  ^  ""'fe™' a>«nt 
Scamander  orTh^  S^ot  "»  the  combats  by  the 
another  epic  st^k  t^  those^,i?'  "^"^  ""» 
requi^te  fitly  7o  ^te^'  ^^1.°?^  ** 

whether  on  the  UtaS  or^fc  ^  "^  *^' 
«n«coided  mar3o™  ifnn.^  '**''  "  »  ^^'* 
onlookers  nor1^o« 'o^~  the  cry  of  present 
the  faith  for  w^fe^T'^r  '*"*•  ""* 
0*  the  purposes  th»^^  •  T'  ?'  '^  conception 
which  hH&  t^es  w"  "•"*  i^  "^tioTfor 
Made  stroXm  tZ^ '^^ ^ '*> '*^- 
haaid  of  M  to  the  f,r  r.*^  ordeal/the 
or  at  its  ^^'L^„^,  *P'««lo"  of  the  war, 

onset,  or  oSofTt^t   r»:  ?  "  *^  ■>»»"«• 
lering  the  sigCf  ^^.^Ih^  "^  *""««»■  '-""n- 
aU  thit  the  arts  w  «^,  "^.'^""^  of  spring,  and 

have  ad^  n^hT        I^^  "^"^  °*  the  caSuries 
uave  aaoed  of  charm  or  depth  to  nature's  dav     aI^ 

">  the  great  hour,  whatever  his  ^^^  ^ 
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been,  consecrate  to  duty  or  to  ease,  to  the  loftie 
or  to  the  least-erected  aims,  whether  he  is  borne  c 
triumphant  to  the  dread  pause,  the  vigil  which 
the  night  after  a  battle,  or  falling  he  sinks  by  a  ht 
touch,  and  the  noise  of  victory  is  hushed  in  the  comir 
of  the  great  silence,  an,d  the  darkness  swoons  aroun 
him,  and  the  cry  "  Press  on  I  "  stirs  no  pulsation  an 
longer— in  that  great  hour  he  is  lifted  to  the  height 
of  the  highest,  the  prophet's  rapt  vision,  the  poet 
moment  of  serenest  inspiration,  or  what  else  magn 
fies  or  makes  approximate  to  the  Divine  this  morti 
life  of  ours. 

War  thus  greatened  in  character  by  its  ideal,  th 
phrase  of  the  Greek  orator,  let  me  repeat,  is  n 
longer  an  empty  sound,  but  vibrates  with  its  origini 
W«— "  How  fortunate  the  dead  who  have  &llen  i 
battle  I  And  how  fortunate  are  you  to  whom  sorroi 
comes  in  so  glorious  a  shape  I  "  An  added  solemnit 
invests  the  resolutions  of  senates,  and  the  praye 
on  the  battlefield,  "  Through  death  to  life,"  acquire 
a  sincerity  more  moving  and  a  simplicity  mor 
heroic.  And  these,  I  imagine,  will  be  the  results  o 
Imperialism  and  of  this  deepening  consciousness  o 
its  destiny  in  Imperial  Britain,  whether  in  wa 
which  is  the  act  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  or  in  th 
Career  of  the  soldier  which  receives  its  consummatioi 
there  in  the  death  on  the  battlefield. 
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LECTURE  VI 

TH8  ViassiTOBES  OF  STATES  AKO  .VP.K.  , 

Having  considered  in  the  first  Ictrr.   ,   '  «    . 
of  Imperialism,  and  tT^cedTt^ttl'  :^:'''' 
the  development  in  rpii^^r,  ^"^ r^'^^^"  ^^-^  *J'ird 
Me.1  of  Imperial  Bri^°°^''vf.'^'-*'^  ^'  ">-« 

questions  of  War  and  Pea~  THn  ^  "  •*"*'^ 
momentous  but  from  i».  i!f^'  •??  ""J"^  "<»»  less 
d««cter  lerLwbleo?^^^''"^''^ -">'«« 

denmdsattfntiTlli,^rf°'"'*°"'  "»^ 
ialistic  State  rd^fed  tnTh.*^  '**" "'  "«  I«I*r- 

From  the  consideraSTof  1^**?.*°  ^  ^"^  ' 
"rise,  that  ofZS^t^e!^  rj""»  *^°  "^"^ 
<^i  that  of  thTdS^lv  l***"  ^^  ^Pi^«. 
Britain.  '^  °'  *^  ^P«  of  Imperial 

consciousness  of  its  desto^*^  a^^     P*°«8 
agnations  and  the  peoplS^fS^^,**  amongst 
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Empire,  we  have  seen,  is  the  highest  expression 
of  the  soul  of  the  State;  it  is  the  complete,  the  final 
consummation  of  the  life  of  the  State.  But  the 
State,  the  soul  of  the  State,  is  in  itself  but  a  unity 
that  is  created  from  the  tmits,  the  individuals  which 
compose  it.  Nevertheless  thejmity  of  the  State 
whidi  results  from  those  units  is'not  the  same  unity, 
nor  is  it  subject  to,  or  governed  by,  the  same  laws 
as  regulate  the  life  of  the  individual.  Not  only  the 
arraignment  of  the  maxims  of  statesmen  as  immoral, 
but  the  theories,  fantastic  or  profound,  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  States,  are  marred  or  rendered  idle 
utterly  by  the  initial  confusion  of  the  organic  unity 
of  the  State  with  the  unity  of  the  individual.  But 
though  no  composite  unity  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  as  govern  its  constituent  atoms,  nevertheless 
that  unity  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stituent atoms,  change  as  they  change,  mutually 
transforming  and  transformed.  So  is  this  unity  of 
the  State  influenced  by  the  units  which  compose  it, 
which  are  the  souls  of  men. 

S  I.    THE  METAPHYSICAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  STATE 

Consider  then,  first  of  aD,  in  relation  to  the  con- 
sciousness which  is  the  attribute  of  the  life  of  the 
State,  the  consciousness  which  is  the  soul  of  man. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  saintly  ideal  which  had  hitherto  controlled 
man's  life  dies  to  the  higher  thought  of  Europe.  The 
saint  gives  place  to  the  crusader  and  scholastic,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  time  acknowledges  the  speU 
of  oriental  paganism  and  oriental  culture. 
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-S..W.andA„Xra^7i£rSS 
^  'i  problem  of  the  foUowing  nature     H^  t  n 

the  justice  of  God  be  reconcUed  ^ftTlie  fetovIS^ 

r4i^'^p^red\oTs?err-o^ 

on  Olvaiy,  or  to  a  life  by  that  Blood  lederaL^T^ 
wh«t  law  or  criterion  of  right  d^^^lfo^ 
ttose  souls,  emanations  of  His  divirU^  tTa  d^ 

a  ooay  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  southmM 
of  t^t  sea,  within  the  sway  of  the  f^  „7^ 
^heb,  Mohammed  ?  TlJs  trouble^^'^ 
rf^eleventh  century  arose  from  the  insigh^X^ 
comp«s.on  pves;  the  European  imagir^on  « 
rest  with  r^rd  to  its  own  safety  is^ti^'a^ 
toe  perplexed  by  the  fate  of  menVak  aht  ^ 
and  faith,  whose  heroism  it  has  neverthel^T^ 
to  revere,  as  in  after-times  it  was  Mn>w7!„ 

ftSSr^rn-^e-ui^LifasTwt-.fe- 

rf  souls  from  which  individual  ^^^^ 
Now  in  an  earUer  age  than  the  age  of  Berengarius 
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and  St.  Victor,  there  arose  within  Alexandria  one 
whose  thought  in  its  range,  in  the  sweep  of  its  orbit, 
was  perhaps  the  widest  and  most  distant  amongst 
the  children  of  men.  In  the  most  remarkaUe  and 
sublime  of  his  six  Enneads,  another  theory  upon  the 
same  subject  occurs.^  The  fate  of  the  soul  in  faiiinf 
from  its  home  with  the  Everlasting  is  like  the  late 
of  a  child  which  in  infancy  has  been  removed  from 
its  parents  and  reared  in  a  foreign  land.  The  child 
forgets  its  country  and  its  kindred  as  the  soul 
forgets  in  the  joy  of  its  freedom  the  felicity  it  knew 
when  one  with  the  Divine.  But  after  the  lapse  of 
years  if  the  child  return  amongst  its  kindred,  at 
first  indeed  it  shall  not  know  them,  but  now  a  word, 
now  a  gesture,  or  again  a  trick  of  the  hand,  a  cadence 
of  the  voice,  will  come  to  it  like  the  murmur  of  for- 
gotten seas  by  whose  shores  it  once  had  dwelt, 
awaking  within  it  strange  memories,  and  gradually 
by  the  accumulation  of  these  the  truth  will  at  last 
flash  in  upon  the  child—"  Behold  my  father  and 
my  brethren!  "  So  the  soul  of  man,  though  know- 
ing not  whence  it  came,  is  by  the  teadiings  of  Divine 
wisdom,  and  by  inspired  thinkers,  quickened  to  a 

*  In  Voikmann's  edition  of  Plotinus,  th«  sole  attempt  at  a 
critical  text  worthy  of  the  name  that  has  yet  been  made,  the 
panage  runs  as  follows : 

Amp  roiScff  tMAt  ArorrwBhrn  dr6  ra/Hptn  jrot  roXdr  XP^" 
wifpm  Tpmfhrtt  47»oe00-t  kcU  tevroOr  xai  raWpat.  odr  «8r  fri  inww 
c&n  iavr^t  6pQffai,  irifiifofm.  iavrAi  iywol^  ToOyivwt,  rtfi^iram  rgXiM 
ni  wdrn  ftSXKtf  H  trnvHt  9avfi6^aff«u  xal  rpdf  a&ri.  iKwXmytim  koI 
4nf0$tt9ai  Kol  i^frruidptu  ro&ntv  iwiftpt^ar  in  Mn  t«  iavriu  4r  irt- 
rrpi^jfvw  drvtdirarat.  .  .  .  dtd  8c?  Strrbf  ytptff9ai  r^  XA>or  rpit  rcdt 
•UrtiiuuatfUpovt,  ttwtpru  irirrpi}f>oi  a&rodt  tit  riiinPTla  xol  tA  rpOra 
ccU  dMiTM  ftdxp^  roC  ixporirw  nl  ivit  xtU  wptirev. 
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E^  w"*  '*•  ^""^  «^-  '"'d  its  life 
aenceforth  becomes  an  ever-mcreasiiur  ever  m™. 
viVHl  memory  of  the  tianced  De^T^  wT  ?w 
it  knew  there  within  the  E^lJ^.'  *^  ""^  *^* 
Let  me  att«tpt  to  apply  this  thought  of  the 
^S^"J?^to  the  problem  beforei.  D^ 
£^  *^  theory  of  an  infinite  series  of  suee^,^ 
««miat.ons  from  the  inexhaustible  treasJwZ 
Divme,  permit  me  to  recall  the  observations  IS^ 

muiiea  range  of  man  s  consciousness,  and  the  meas- 
"^^^stretchingbehindhim.  theinfimts^l^ 

Judged  by  the  perfect  ideal  of  knowledge   the 
TwTtnd  r^rr  *°  "^  understaniTof": 

united  with  the  orb  wW^^'^*^,,^''^- 
r°^f''^oldalongwithnaC*i^da^,^t^' 

^~/°""'^*'°'"  *'*^  ^  fabric  of  the  S^,S^ 
nerefore  when  it  confronts  some  simpirowS 
of  sense  or  emotion,  or  the  more  inS  m^ 
ments  and  events  of  history,  or  the  rushi^  st^  !j 
a^presajt,  the  soul  has  aSit  itl^r^e  if  S« 
1^  "^^  '*  P^P^^'tions  drawn  fZ  C^^i 
shrp  with  nature  throughout  the  aons,  Z  *^ 
of  Etermty.    And  as  the  aons  advai^ce   the^ 
grows  ever  more  conscious  of  the  end  of  aU  itTstt^ 
2' ""  '^^«"ity  deepens  as  the  certaint^o^ 
ultimate  attainment  of  that  end  incr^ 
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Baulked  of  its  knowledge  of  an  hour  by  its  ignor- 
aroe  of  Eternity,  it  attains  its  rest  in  the  Infinite 
which  seeking  it  shaU  find,  piercing  through  every 
moment  of  the  transient  to  the  Eternal.    What  are 
the  spaces  and  the  labyrinthian  dance  of  the  worlds 
to  the  soul  which  is  ever  more  profoundly  absorbed, 
remembering,  knowing,  or  in  vision  made  prescient 
of  Its  identity  with  the  soul  of  the  universe  ?    And 
as  the  ages  recede,  the  immanence  of  the  Divine 
ber    les  more  consciously,  more  pervadingly  pre- 
sent.   Earth    deepens    in    mystery;  premonitions 
of  Its  destiny  visit  the  soul.  faUing  manifold  as  the 
shadows  of  twilight,  or  in  mysterious  tones  far-borne 
and  deep  as  the  chords  struck  by  the  sweeping  orbs 
in  space. 

The  soul  thus  neglects  the  finite  save  as  an  avenue 
to  the  infinite,  and  holds  knowledge  in  light  esteem 
unless  as  a  path  to  the  wonder,  the  ecstasy,  and  the 
wisdom  which  are  beyond  knowledge.  The  past 
is  dead,  the  present  is  a  dream,  the  future  is  not  yet, 
but  in  the  Eternal  now  the  soul  is  one  with  thet 
ReaUty  of  which  the  remotest  pasts,  the  farthest 
presents,  the  most  distant  futures,  are  but  changing 
phases. 

If  then  we  regard  the  soul,  its  origin  and  its 
destiny,  in  this  manner,  what  a  wonder  of  light 
invests  its  history  within  Time!  Banished  from 
its  primal  abode  beyond  the  crystal  walls  of  space, 
with  what  achievements  has  not  the  exile  graced 
the  earth,  its  habitation!  Wondrous  indeed  is 
man's  course  across  the  earth,  and  with  what  shall 
the  works  of  his  soul  be  compared  ?    From  those 
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\^<m^aunly  discerned  as  yet,  lures  him  with  tremu- 
lous ecstasies  to  eternise  the  fleeting,  and  in  colunmrf 
»cW  ^  fretted  canopy  to  ;prea;r«^ 

nn»wt«Bed  architecture  of  the  Stan.    These  ouT 
rw^  »M  morta^  grasp,  outwearying  his  scrutiny 
bhndu«  h|s  mteUigence ;  but,  maste?  of  the  inZ 

It  ta>«^  when  rae  with  the  Shaper  of  the  workb. 

fr™^*i.  ^  ^'^  '"°™*^'  '*e«P  a»>ove  steep, 
^^^.1,^1^  ^  8™^**  to  ^  breathii^ 
S^«   J  ^  Parthenon,  to  the  hues  of  TitiaTto 

the  gemmed  splendour  of  later  races,  to  the  drifted 
»2^f  the  Taj-Mahal,  iridescent  with  di^^ 

Y^,  bom  those  first  imaginings,  caught  from  the 
teoodu^  rocks,  and  moulded  in  the  substance  of 
tte  rocks,  still  it  dimbs.  instructed  by  thT^* 

^hTTJk  "^t^  '"y*^-  "^  ^  tumJtuous^ 
porta  of  the  hjmian  voice,  its  raptures,  sorrows,  or 
topairs.  to  the  newer  wonder,  the  numbered 
^d^  of^,  the  verse  of  Homer,  Sophodes. 

tJ^\^  *?*'.  i*^"^  ^  *•«»«  indent  instruo- 
tors,  wmds  and  tides,  and  the  ever-moving  spher« 

1  Jir*'  *^."*.°'  "*"•  *^  '°™  °'  foLs^poise 
™d  the  starry  battlements  of  Gods  dread  san.Wy 

toanced  m  prayer,  in  wonder  ineffable,  at  the  low! 

Pjgnmage  accomplished  at  last-in  the  adagioJi 
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the  ^cat  Concerto,  in  the  Requum,  or  these  later 
strains  of  transhuman  sadness  and  serenity  trans- 
human  in  which  the  soul  heare  again  the  soL  sung 
by  the  &st  star  that  ever  left  the  shaping  hands^ 

Ciod  and  took  its  way  alone  through  the  lonely 
spactt.  pursuing  an  untried  path  across  the  dark 
tiJe  silent  abysses-^ow  dark,  how  sUent  l-a  movin/^ 
harmony,  foreboding  even  then  in  its  first  separate 
d(^ht  and  sorrow  of  estrangement  aU  the  an^ 
and  aU  the  eratasy  that  the  unborn  univeraL  of 
^^1       "^^  ^^'^^  ^^  precursor  yet  shaU 

Aristotle  indeed  afl&rms  that  in  the  univeree  there 
are  many  things  more  exceUent  than  man  the 
p^ets^  for  instance.    He  is  thinking  of  the  mighty 

^u.?^  ^""^  "^^^  *^y  describe,  though  with 
aU  the  keenness  of  his  analytic  perception,  he  is  in 
tibis  judgment  not  unaffected  by  the  fancy,  current 

2*K  •.  !l '  "5*  *^°^  P^^*^  ^^«  ^"^  tilings  each 
w^th  Its  attendant  soul,  which  shapes  its  wtit  and 
tiiat  fixed  p0fh  athwart  the  night.  How  much 
higher  a  wiU  t  *t  steadfast  motion  argues  than  the 
wavering  purp>ses   the  unstable  desires  of  human 

•  V  Jr"**  ^®  "^""^  *^*  ^  planet  with  all  its 
mighty  curve  is  but  as  the  stage  to  the  piece  enacted 
ttereon;  It  is  the  moving  theatre  on  which  the 
drama  of  hfe,  from  its  first  dark  unconscious  motions 
to  the  freest  energy  of  the  soul  in  its  airy  imagin- 
uigs.  IS  accomplished.  And  the  thought  of  pScal 
which  might  be  a  rejoinder  to  this  of  Aristotle  is 
well  known,  that  though  the  universe  rise  up 
against  man  to  destroy  him,  yet  man  is  greater  than 
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the  univene,  because  he  knows  that  he  di^  h,.»  Z 

K  th»  then  be  the  origin  of  the  indiviSoul 
that  thfi  law.  0J7     wus  neight,  it  is  not  astonishin/? 

terious.  rf>ou5^bSKC«on~Z?-.'?.?  "^ 
assiduous  efforts  to  .Xe Tm  V^f  '°''.'^««»t 

ffiSeTce't^&^^'roren.^'  *° 
been  made.  ^^  'ectures  more  than  once 
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Of  "^ilSi!!^  ^  ?'*''  °'  *^  State  to  the  unity 
tf  ^  dividual  soul,  and  thence  to  the  iS 

of  the  State  tha^  ^mmt  Ik  f^r  ^  °'^'.  ^ 
ence  of  the  State  up^nT^X  We^,^f «  '»*'- 

Often  merit  t.^  TJ!oJ^  S  Rot^^u'^^ ST 
theory  of  the  deteriorating  effecfa^, '         ,^ 

tne  deeds  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the 
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deeds  of  the  State,  for  art  as  opposed  to  poHtics, 
discovers  in  a  first  study  of  these  relations  strong 
rapport.    But  the  artipt  is  not  isolated  and  sel? 
dependent.    If  the  supreme  act  of  a  race  is  war  if 
its  supreme  thought  is  its  religion,  and  its  supre!ne 
poenw.  its  language -deeds,  thoughts,  and  poems 
to  which  the  whole  race  has  contributed-«o  in 
mamfold,  potent,  if  unperceived  ways  the  State 
affects  those  energizings  in  art  and  thought  which 
seem  most  independent  of  the  State.    The  sentence 
of  Aristotle  is  famihar,  "  The  soUtary  man  is  either 
a  brute  or  a  god,"  but  the  solitariness  whether  of 
the  Thebaid  or  of  Fonte  Avellano,  of  Romualdo 
DMniani,  or  of  that  Yogi,  who,  to  exhibit  his  hate 
and  scorn  of  life,  flung  himself  into  the  flames  in 
tte  presence  of  Alexander,  is  yet  indebted  and 
hoimd  by  ties  invisible,  mystic,  innumerable,  to 
the  State,  to  the  race,  for  the  structural  design  of 
the  soul  itself,  for  that  very  pride,  that  isolating 
power  which  seems  most  to  sever  it  from  the  State » 
And  who  shaU  determine  the  Hmits  of  the  uncon- 
saous  life  which  in  that  lonely  contemplation  or  that 
lonelier  scorn,  the  soul  receives  from  the  State? 
For  from  the  same  source  the  component  and  the 
composite,  the  constituent  and  the  constituted  unity 
alike  arise,  and  the  Immanence  that  is  in  each  is 

»  Spinoia's  answer  to  the  "  melancholici  qui  laudat  vitam  in- 
cuUem  et  agrestem  "  (Iv  Prop..  35.  note),  that  men  can  provide  for 
their  needs  better  by  society  than  by  solitude,  hardly  meets  the 
higher  cr.t,c.sm  of  the  State.  Yet  it  anticipates  Fichte's  retort  to 
Rousseau.  Spmoza.  if  this  were  written  circa  i66<.  has  in  view 
perhaps,  the  Trappists.  then  reorganized  by  Bowuet's  fr'eil  wd 
perhaps  also  Port  Royal  aux  Champs. 
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rf  the  sea ;  even  there  shaU  ThvLnd  S  ^ 
Thy  right  hand  shaU  hoMme  if^,  ^  "?'  "^ 
darkness  shaU  co^  mf  •  ^  i  «ay.  Surely  the 
light aboutme     Y^ ^TZ  *^,.'"8»it  shaU  be 

n««,  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  iSe'"*^  '^''" 
The  eve>7day  topic  which  makes  man  "  the  crea 
toe  of  lus  time  "  derives  whatever  trath  it  p^s^' 
bom  ttos  unity,  but  Sophocles  did  not  ,^S^ 

a^^ect,  of  necessary  succession  in  time     ^ 

S^e^nZTf ''  '^"'P^*^*  manifestati"^  of^ 
^e  inunortal   enengy   which   uplifts  the   wh^ 

and  effect.        ^       ^"""^^  ^  ^®e^°°  ^^  cause 
insider  now  as  an  illustration   of  the  inf.^ 

♦K       ,^.    ^  ^'^^  immanence  in  each  of  the  rnvirT 
^tJt  t°^f  f  --M-'^sto-y^Te^  t  .^3^ 

"rt^Lirr£f->P-^^^^ 

ougnt,  are,  it  will  generaUy  be  found,  coind- 
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dent  with,  and  synchronous  with,  the  highest  form 
which  in  its  development  the  State  assumes,  that 
is,  with  some  form  or  mode  of  empire.     For  it 
is  not  merely  the  art   of  Phidias,  of  Sophcies, 
that  springs  from  the  energy  aroused  by  the  Persian 
invasions;  the  energy  which  finds  expression  in  the 
Empire  of  Athens  is  to  be  traced  thither,  empire  and 
art  arising  from  the  same  exaltation  of  the  State 
and  of  the  individual.    But  they  are  not  related 
as  cause  and  effect,  nor  is  the  art  of  Sophocles  caused 
by  Marathon;  but  the  Agamemnon  and  Salamis, 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Ajax,  are  incarnations  in 
words,  in  deeds,  or  in  marble  of  the  divine  Idea 
immanent  in  the  whole  race  of  the  Hellenes.    A  race 
capable  of  empire,  the  dvic  form  of  imperialism, 
thus  arises  simultaneously  with  its  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  art.  Similarly  in  the  dvic  State  of  mediaval 
Florence,  the  age  of  Leonardo  and  of  Savonarola 
is  also  the  age  of  Lorenzo,  when  in  politics  Florence 
competes  with  Venice  and  the  Boigias  for  the 
hegemony  of  Italy,  and  the  actual  bounds  of  her 
dvic  empire  are  at  their  widest.    So  in  Venetian 
history  empire  and  art  reach  their  hdght  together, 
and  the  age  which  succeeds  that  of  Giorgione  and 
of  Titian  is  an  end  not  only  to  the  painting  but  to 
the  political  greatness  of  Venice. 

As  in  dvic  so  in  national  empires.  In  Spain, 
Charles  V  and  the  Fa'jJps  are  the  tyrants  of  the 
greatest  single  military  j^wer  and  of  the  first  nation 
of  the  earth,  and  have  as  thdr  subjects  Rojas  and 
Tirso,  Lope  and  Cervantes,  Calderon  and  Velasquez. 
Radne  and  Molidre  serve  le  grand  Monarque,  as 
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Apen«i  served   Alexander     Ti..   «.  ^ 

attaining  to  thThfl.  .*"P"'*'  **^'*  »  •»  iMt 

ened  Ode.  ^  MiU.Cts'Sr'S^^i:^-" 
glorious,  if  based  nn  ♦K^^  t,  ^'^  onpirc  so 
have  fo^i^d  ^eTe,^  ^?'  '  ^'  ^°"^d  not 

deed,  the  vision  y^bitbX^Z^t  ^^°^  ^ 
picture,  are  here  as  itt^^^\S°^  °'  *« 
«>"8y  of  the  soul.  wh«  is^t  burti^  ^"'."^ 
infinite  within  the  finite  o^»h.^  .  '°!^^  »*  "» 
Art  in  whafc^CT  ^X?;^  the  eternal  within  time  ? 

"""t  ever  came  fi^T^C^J^"  ^'=^'**  P*^*^ 
ultinmtdy  but  theZt  o^e Zlt  k  ^f^^ 
poses  them,  builds  iem.^^  t^  'S?  ««»■ 
-ealed  and  the  unrev4l^'»s''tr-,o2";tS; 
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thai  in  such  works  is  dimly  adumbrated.  The  mo; 
perfect  statue  is  but  an  imperfect  semblance  of  tl: 
beauty  which  the  sculptor  beheld,  though  intens 
tying  and  reacting  upon,  and  even  in  a  sense  consun 
mating, that  inward  vision;  and  thesublimest  energ 
of  imperial  Rome  derives  its  tragic  height  from  tb 
d^ee  to  which  it  realizes  the  energy  of  the  race. 
In  the  Islam  of  Omar  this  law  displajrs  itse 
supremely,  and  with  a  flame-like  vividness.  Thei 
the  divine  origin  of  the  State  which  in  the  Athens  c 
Pericles  is  hidden  or  revealed  in  the  myriad  form 
of  art,  plastic  or  poetic,  in  the  Rome  of  Sulla  c 
Cesar  in  tragic  action,  displays  itself  in  naked  purit; 
and  in  majesty  unadorned.  If  artistic  lovelines 
marks  the  age  of  Sophocles,  tragic  grandeur  th 
Rome  of  Augustus,  mystic  sublimity  is  the  featur 
of  the  Islam  of  Omar.  The  thought  and  the  deed 
K&yos  Kol  voirja-n,  here  are  one, 

§3.  THS  FALL  OF  EMPIKES  :  THE  THEORY  OF 

RETRIBUTION 

We  have  now  reached  the  final  stage  of  our  in 
quiry.  Is  there  any  law  by  which  the  vicissitudes  0 
the  States,  whose  origin  has  been  traced  throug] 
the  individual  to  a  remoter  and  more  awful  source 
are  fixed  and  directed?  And  can  the  decay  o 
empires,  those  supreme  forms  in  the  devdopmen 
of  States,  be  resolved  into  its  determining  causes,  o] 
do  we  here  confront  a  movement  which  is  beyonc 
the  sphere  ruled  by  cause  and  efiect  ? 

In  Western  Europe  a  broken  arch  and  somi 
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fragments  of  stone  are  often  all  that  mark  the  place 
where  stood  some  perfect  achievement  of  mediaval 
architecture,  a  feudal  stronghold  or  an  abbey     But 
on  the  lower  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
a  rum  hardly  more  conspicuous  may  denote  the 
seat  of  an  empire.    Such  a  region,  fronting  the 
desert,  formed  a  fit  theatre  for  man's  first  specula- 
iioxis  upon  his  own  destiny  and  that  of  the  nations. 
Inose  two  mquiries  have  proceeded  together.    His 
vision  of  the  universe,  original  or  accepted,  inevit- 
ably shapes  and  transforms  the  poet's,  the  prophet's, 
or  the  historian's  vision  of  any  portion  of  that 
universe,  however  limited  in  time  and  space. 

Hebrew  literature,  affected  by  the  revolutions  of 
Assyria,  Chaldaea,  Media,  and  Egypt,  already 
discloses  two  theories  which,  modified  or  appUed 
mould  man's  thought  when  bent  to  this  problem' 
down  to  the  present  hour.  Round  one  or  other  of 
these  conceptions  the  speculations  of  over  two 
thousand  years  naturally  group  themselves. 

The  first  of  these  theories,  which  may  be  styled 
the  Theory  of  Retribution,  attributes  the  decay  of 
mpires  to  the  visitation  of  a  divine  vengeance 
The  faU  of  an  empire  is  the  punishment  of  sin  and 
of  wrong-doing.  The  pride  and  iniquity  of  the  few 
or  the  corruption  and  ethical  degeneration  of  the 
mass,  involves  the  ruin  of  the  State.    Regardless 
of  the  contradictions  to  this  law  in  the  Ufe  of  the 
mdividual,  its  supremacy  in  the  life  of  empires  has 
throughout  man's  history  been  decreed  and  pro- 
clauned.      Hebrew   thought    was   perplexed   and 
amazed  from  the  remotest  periods  at  the  feUdty 
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of  the  oppressor  and  the  unjust  man,  and  the  miser} 
of  the  good.  But  the  sublime  and  inspired  rhetoric 
of  Isaiah  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  punish- 
ment of  wrong,  uncertain  amongst  men,  is  surf 
amongst  nations  and  States. 

In  a  more  ethical  form  this  conception  is  easil} 
traced  throughout  Greek  and  Roman  thought.  Ii 
St.  Augustine  it  reappears  in  its  original  shape 
and  invested  with  the  dignity,  the  fulness,  and  th( 
precision  of  an  historical  argument.  A  Roman  hy 
birth,  culture,  and  youthful  S5anpathies,  loving  th< 
sad  cadences  of  Virgil  like  a  passion,  admitted  by 
Cicero  to  an  intimacy  with  Hellenic  thought,  he 
is,  later  in  life,  attracted,  fascinated,  and  finally 
subdued  by  the  ideal  of  the  Nazarene,  and  by  the 
poetry  and  history  behind  it.  He  sees  Rome  fall ; 
and  what  the  fate  of  Babylon  was  to  the  Hebre^K 
prophet  the  fate  of  Rome  becon:es  to  Augustinus— 
the  s3nnbol  of  divine  wrath,  the  punishment  of  hei 
pride,  her  idolatry,  and  her  sin.  Rome  falls  a£ 
Babylon,  as  Ass3nia  fell;  but  in  the  De  Civitate, 
to  which  he  devotes  some  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
is  delineated  the  city  which  shall  not  pass  away.' 

*  The  writings  of  St.  Augustine  by  their  extraordinary  variety, 
vast  intellectual  range,  and  the  impression  of  a  distinct  personal 
utterance  which  flows  from  every  page  at  which  they  are  opened, 
exercise  upon  the  imagination  an  effect  like  that  which  the  work: 
of  Diderot  or  Goethe  alone  of  moderns  have  the  power  to  repro- 
duce. The  De  Civitate  is  his  greatest  and  most  sustained  effort, 
and  though  controversial  in  intention  it  reaches  again  and  agair 
an  epic  sublimity  both  in  imagery  and  diction.  The  peoples  and 
empires  of  the  world  are  the  heroes,  and  the  part  which  Augustin< 
assigns  to  the  God  of  all  the  earth  has  curious  reminiscences  of  the 
parts  played  by  the  deities  in  pagan  poetry.    Over  the  style  the 
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The  destruction  of  Rome,  limited  in  time  and  space 
coalesces  with  the  wider  thought  of  the  Stoicfthe 
destruction  of  the  world. 

So  to  the  Middle  Age  the  fall  of  Rome  was  but 
an  argument  for  the  theme  of  the  pass  J  a^v 

^f^L""*"  ^\!^  *"*"y  things'lik^f  S 
Bdore  ,ts  unagmafon,  as  along  a  highroad,  moved 

GrS^Rl/  p""?"'^'^^"'  «^-  Babylon, 
Ureece,  Rome  Persia,  and  at  the  last,  as  a  shadow^ 

%T.^L  "^  *"'  ^""P*'^  °'  Charlemagne  a^ 
of  the  Othos.  Their  successive  faUs  point  to  man's 
obstinacy  m  sin,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  evenUo 
the  nearness  of  the  Judgment 

an^t*!f*?-*^  of  Damiani,  Otho  of  Freisingen,' 
and  of  the  Cardinal  Lothar,  formulate  the  argument, 
and  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  ^^t 
^^tes  to  tWs  same  theme  an  eloqu^e  not^^ 
^pressive  and  finished  than  that  of  Augustine 
himself.     In  recent  times  this  theory  inlto«,^ 

to  impression  ofTeTas "jldg"  LTe  Tfi*?,'  "T'""'  '"" 
whnlfl      ««.  •  .  .     .  .      J^^K*"*"!   are  a  nttine  close  to  thp 
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strongly  the  historical  conceptions  of  Ruskin  and 
Carlyle.  It  is  the  informing  thought  of  Ruskin's 
greatest  work,  The  Stones  of  Venice.  The  value  of 
that  work  is  imperishable,  because  the  documents 
upon  which  it  is  based  are  by  the  wasting  force  of 
wind  and  sim  and  sea  daily  passing  beyond  scrutiny 
or  comparison.  Yet  its  philosophy  is  but  an  echo 
of  the  philosophy  of  Carlyle's  second  period,  and  as 
ever,  the  disciple  exaggerates  the  teachings  of  the 
master.  The  bent  of  Carlyle's  genius  was  nearer 
that  of  Rousseau  than  he  ever  permitted  himself 
to  imagine.  In  the  Cromwelliad  Carlyle  elaborates 
the  fancy  that  the  one  great  and  heroic  period  of 
English  history  is  that  of  Cromwell,  and  that  in  a 
return  to  the  principles  of  that  era  lies  the  salvation 
of  England.  Similarly  Ruskin  allots  to  Venice  its 
great  and  heroic  period,  ascribing  that  greatness  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Venice  to  the  standard 
of  St.  Mark  and  the  ideal  of  Christianism  of  which 
that  standard  was  the  emblem.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Venice  swerved  from  this  ideal,  and 
her  fall  is  the  consequ^ice. 

In  all  such  sp  .culations  a  method  has  been  applied 
to  the  State  identical  with  that  indicated  in  the  sec- 
ond lecture.  They  exhibit  the  effort  of  the  human 
mind  to  discover  in  the  universe  the  evolution  of  a 
design  in  harmony  with  its  own  conception  of  what 
individual  life  is  or  ought  to  be.  Genius,  beauty, 
virtue,  the  breast  consecrated  to  lofty  aims,  are 
still  the  dearest  target  to  disaster,  and  to  the  blind 
assaults  of  fate  and  man.  In  individual  life,  there- 
iore,  the  primitive  conception  has  been  modified, 
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but  in  the  wider  and  more  intricate  life  of  a  State 
the  endless  variety  of  incidents,  characters,  fortunes, 
the  succession  of  centuries,  and  of  modes  of  thought,' 
literatures,  arts,  creeds,  the  revolutions  in  political 
ideals,  offer  so  complex  a  mass  of  phenomena  that 
the  breakdown  of  the  theory,  patent  at  once  in  the 
narrower  sphere  of  observation,  is  here  obscured 
and  shielded  from  detection.    Man's  intellect  is 
easily  the  dupe  of  the  heart's  desire,  and  in  the  brief 
span  of  human  life  willingly  carries  a  fiction  to  the 
grave.      And  he  who  defends  a  pleasing  dream  is 
necessarily  honoured  amongst  men  more  than  the 
visionary  whose  course  is  towards  the  glacier  heights 
and  the  icy  solitudes  of  thought. 

§4.    THE   FALL  OF  EMPIRES;   THE   CYCLIC 
THEORY 

The  second  theory  is  that  of  a  cycle  in  human 
affairs,  which  controls  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
by  a  law  similar  to  that  of  the  seasons  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    This  theory 
varies  little ;  the  metaphors,  the  figures  by  which 
it  is  darkened  or  made  clearer  change,  but  the  essen- 
tial idea  remains  one  in  the  great  myth  of  Plato  or 
in  the  Indian  epics,  in  the  rigid  steel-clasped  system 
of  Vico,  or  in  the  sentimental  musings  of  Volney. 
The  vicissitudes  are  no  more  determined  Sy  the 
neglect  or  performance  of  religious  rites  or  certain 
ethical  rules.    Man's  Ufe  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
universal  scheme  of  things,  and  the  fate  of  empires 
as  subject  to  natural  laws.  The  mode  in  which  this 
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theory  originates  thus  connects  itself  at  once  with 
the  mode  of  the  Chaldaean  astrology  and  modem 
evolution. 

It  appears  late  in  the  development  of  Hebrew 
thought,  and  finds  its  most  remarkable  expression 
in  the  fragment,  the  writer  of  which  is  now  not 
unfrequently  spoken  of  as  "  Khoeleth."»  "One 
generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation 
Cometh ;  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever.  The  sun 
also  riseth,  and  the  sun  gocth  down,  and  hasteth 
to  his  place,  where  he  aro«a.  The  wind  goeth  to- 
wards the  south  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north, 
it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  retumeth 
again  according  to  his  circuits.  The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shaU  be ;  and  that  which  is 
done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  anything  whereof 
it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new  ?  it  hath  been  al- 
ready of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.  There 
is  no  remembrance  of  former  things ;  neither  shall 
there  be  any  remembrance  of  things  that  are  to 
come  with  those  that  shall  come  after." 

The  writings  of  Machiavelli  reveal  a  mind  based 
on  the  same  deeps  as  Khoeleth,  brooding  on  the 
same  world-wide  things.  Like  him,  he  looks  out 
into  the  black  and  eyeless  storm,  the  ceaseless  drift 
of  atoms;    like  him,  he  surveys  the  States  and 

*  The  origin,  the*  meaning,  the  number,  and  even  the  gender  of 
this  word  have  aU  been  disputed.  Thus  the  use  of  the  original  is 
convenient  as  it  avoids  committal  to  any  one  of  the  numerous 
theories  of  theologians  or  Hebraists.  Delitzsch  has  sifted  the 
evidence  with  scrupulous  care  and  impartiality,  whilst  Renan's 
monograph  possesses  both  erudition  and  charm. 
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Empir^  oi  the  post,  and  sees  in  their  history  their 
revdutions  thdr  rise  and  decline,  but  the  Wstory 
of  the  wind  which,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  g^ 
orchng  in  its  circles,  sovav  saviv.  and  retumith  to 
the  place  whence  it  came,  and  universal  darkness 
awaits  the  world  and  obUvion  universal  the  tedious 

?pfZ«  ♦T"*^  ^°  "^^"^  ^^*«'  ^o^J^  of  MachiaveUi. 
letter,  tales,  dramas,  historical  a.d  poUtical  treat- 

I^Ul^^  <^o°ception  recurs.  It  is  the  central  and 
m^onmng  thought  of  his  life  as  a  philosophical 
thmker      But  unlike  Vico.  MachiaveUi  avZ^S- 

th^^  f""^  °'  ^  *^^^-  ««  shadows  forth 
this  sj^em  of  some  dim  cycle  in  human  affaire  as  a 
conception  m  which  his  own  mind  finds  quiescence 
desSU  ^'^^   character   he   nowhere 

Amongst  phUosophical  historians  Tacitus  occupies 
a  unique  position.  He  rivals  Dante  in  the  cumulative 
^ect  of  sombre  detail  and  in  the  gloomy  energy 

7^.^'''t?f^-  I"  depth  and  viriety^ 
creative  msight  he  approaches  Balzac.»  whilst  in  his 
pecuhar  provmce.  the  psychology  of  death,  he  stands 
aione.  His  is  the  most  profoundly  imaginative 
mt.,^  that  Rome  produced*^  Three  cLS^^^ 
the  faU  of  Rome  he  appears  to  apprehend  or  to 

daring,   beauu^ul  oriTya, JLivS    M^stn^r?^-'^^^^      '1!''^''' 
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forbode  that  event,  and  he  turns  to  a  consideratioz 

of  the  customs  of  the  Teutonic  race  as  if  alrrad} 

in  the  first  century  he  discerned  the  very  manner  o\ 

the  cataclysm  of  the  fourth.    Both  his  great  works, 

the  Histories  and  the  Annals,  read  at  moments  like 

variations  and  developments  of  the  same  tragic 

theme,  the  "wrath  of  the  gods  against  Rome," 

the  de4m  ira  in  rem  Romanam  of  the  Annals; 

whilst  in  the  Histories  the  theory  of  retribution 

appears  in  the  reflection,  non  esse  curae  deis  securi- 

totem  nostram,  esse  uUionem,  with  which  he  closes 

his  preliminary  survey  of  the  havoc  and  civil  fury 

of  the  times  of  Galba— "  Not  our  preservation,  but 

their  own  vengeance,  do  the  gods  desure."    It  is  as 

if,  transported  in  imagination  far  into  the  future, 

Tacitus  looked  back  and  pronounced  the  judgment 

of  Rome  in  a  spirit  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  Saint 

Augustine.    Yet  the  Rome  of  Trajan  and  of  the 

Antonines,  of  Severus  and  of  Aurelian,  was  to  come, 

and,  as  if  distrusting  his  rancour  and  the  wounded 

pride  of  a^  oligarch,  Tacitus  betrays  in  other  passages 

habits  of  thought  and  speculation  of  a  widely 

different  bearing.    His  sympathies  with  the  Stoic 

sect  were  instinctive,  but  in  his  reserve  and  deep 

reticence  he  resembles,  not  Seneca,  but  Machiavelli 

or  Thucydides. 

A  passage  in  the  Annals  may  fitly  represent  the 
impression  of  reserve  which  these  three  mighty 
spirits,  Tacitus,  Thucydides,  and  Machiavelli,  at 
moments  convey.  "  Sed  mihi  haec  ac  talia  audienti 
in  incerto  judicium  est,  fatone  res  mortalium  et 
necessitate  immutabili  an  forte  volvantur ;  quippe 
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sapientissimos  veterum,  quique  sectam  corum  aemu- 
lantur,  diversos  reperias,  ac  multis  insitam  opin- 
ionem  non  initia  nostri,  non  finem,  non  denique 
homines  dis  curae ;  ideo  crebcrrime  tristia  in  bonos, 
laeta  apud  deteriores  esse ;  contra  alii  fatum  quidem 
congruere  rebus  putant,  sed  non  e  vagis  stellis,  ve*  \"n 
apud  principia  et  nexus  naturalium  causarum ;  «ic 
tamen  electionem  vitae  nobis  relinquunt,  quam'  ubi 
degeris,  certum  imminentium  ordinem;  neque 
mala  vel  bona  quae  vulgus  putet."» 

And  yet  the  theory  of  retribution  had  not  been 
without  its  influence  upon  Thucydides.  It  even 
forces  the  structure  of  his  later  books  into  the  regu- 

•  In  Richard  Greneway's  translation.  London,  1598   one  of  the 
earUMt  renderings  of  Tacitui  into  English,  this  passage  stands  as 

"When  I  heare  of  these  and  the  like  things.  I  can  give  no 

certaine   judgement,    whether    the  affaires  of  mortall   men   are 

governed  by  fate  and  immutable  necessitie ;  or  have  their  course 

and  change  by  chaunce  and  fortune.    For  thou  i«halt  finde.  that  as 

well  those  which  were  accounted  wise  in  aundent  times,  as  such 

as  were  imitators  of  their  sect,  do  varie  and  disagree  therein ;  some 

do  reawlutHe  beleeve  that  the  gods  have  no  care  of  man's  beginnintf 

or  endmg ;  no,  not  of  man  at  all.    Whereof  it  prooeedeth  that  the 

vertuous  are  tossed  and  afflicted  with  so  many  miseries;  and  the 

vitious    y.c.ou.)  and  bad  triumphe   with   so  great  pr<;speritie.. 

Con  jarihe.  others  are  of  opinion  that  fate  and  destinie  may  well 

stand  with  the  course  of  our  actions :  yet  nothing  at  all  depend  of 

the  planets  or  stars,  but  proceede  from  a  connexion  of  naturall 

causes  as  from  their  beginning.    And  these  graunt  withall.  that 

we  have  free  chotse  and  election  what  Ufe  to  follow;  which  belntf 

once  chosen    we  are  guided  after,  by  a  certain  order  of  caus« 

unto  our  end     Neither  do  they  esteeme  those  things  to  be  good  or 

bad  which  the  vulgar  do  so  call."  «    «»  "*  ««»  or 

Murphy's  frequent  looseness  of  phraseology,  false  elegance,  and 
futile  commentary,  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  his 
version  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Annals  and  of  this  paragraph  in 
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larity  of  a  tragedy,  in  which  Athens  is  the  prota- 
gonist, and  a  verse  of  Sophocles  the  theme.  Bui 
his  earlier  and  greater  manner  prevails,  and  from 
the  study  of  his  work  the  mind  passes  easily  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  doom  which  awaited  the 
destroyers  of  Athens,  the  monstrous  tyrannies  in 
Syracuse,  and  Lacedsemon's  swift  ruin. 

Another  phase  of  the  position  of  Tacitus  deserves 
attention.  It  was  a  habit  of  writers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  in  treating  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
empires,  to  state  one  problem  and  solve  another. 
The  question  asked  was,  "  Is  there  a  law  regulating 
the  fall  of  empires  ?  "  ;  but  the  question  answered, 
satisfactorily  or  unsatisfactorily,  was,  "  Is  there  a 
remedy  ?  "  Like  the  elder  Cato,  Tacitus  seems 
in  places  to  refer  the  ruin  which  he  anticipatec  to 
Rome's  departure  from  the  austerity  and  simplicity 
of  the  early  centuries.  In  the  luxury  of  the  Casars 
he  discerns  but  another  condemnation  of  the  policy 
of  Caius  Julius. 

The  use  which  Gibbon  has  made  of  this  argument 
is  celebrated.  In  Gibbon's  life,  indeed,  regret  for 
the  Empire,  for  the  Rome  of  Trt-jan  and  of  Marcus, 
exercises  as  strong  a  sway,  ^nistically,  as  regret  for 
the  Republic  exercises  ovei  the  f\rt  and  thought  of 
'^adtus.  Both  desiderate  a  work',  which  is  not  now, 
musing  with  fierce  bitterness  oi  cold  resignation 
upon  that  which  was  once  but  is  no  longer.  Both 
ponder  the  question,  "  How  could  the  disaster  have 
been  averted?  How  couJd  the  decline  of  Rome 
have  been  stayed  ?  "  Tacitus  is  the  greater  poet- 
more  penetrating  in  vision,  a  greater  master  of  his 
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medium,  profounder  in  his  insight  into  the  human 
heart     But  a  common  atmosphere  of  elegy  pervades 
the  work  of  both,  and  if  Gibbon  again  and  again 
forgets  the  inquiry  with  which  he  set  out.  the  charm 
of  his  work  gains   thereby.     A  pensive  melan- 
choly aJan  to  that  of  Petrarch's  Trionfi,  or  the 
Anttquxtis  de  Rome  0/  Joachim  du  Bellay.  redeems 
from  monotony,  by  the  emotion  it  communicates 
the  over-stately  march  of  many  a  balanced  period  » 
But  It  were  as  vain  to  seek  in  Tasso  for  a  philo- 
sophic  theory  of  the  Crusades  as  seek  in  Gibbon  a 
philosophic  theory  of  the  decline  of  empires. 

His  artistic  purpose  was  strengthened  to  some- 
thing hke  a  prophetic  purpose  by  the  environment 
of  his  age,  the  incidents  of  his  life,  and  the  bent  of 
his  own  intellect.  He  combats  the  same  enemy 
as  Voltau-e  waged  truceless  war  upon~the  subtle 
mtangible.  omnipresent  spirit  of  insincerity,  hypo^ 
cnsy,  and  superstition,  from  which  the  bigotry  and 
rdigious  oppression  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  derived  their  power.  And 
Gibbon's   indebtedness    to    Voltaire    is   amazing. 

whJ^r,!!:.  ^*."T    P''^'*'""^  »«"««  o'  the  transiency  of  thing. 
tTe^tL   n     r'  T  '^'  •*"**•"'  P****  °'  hi»  confe..ion«l-the  S 
SuZ^  ^f  f '^'*"'i?*«  Mumf^pervades  these  exquisite  po^m, 
of  rt  /  •  ^""ro^*-  '^hich  Spen«^r's  translation  under  thTtTtte 

vsi[^  ^Z'JJT  '*'  "'•''  '*""'"•  ^^'  written  afte. 
I.K  •  K^  .  «"e"d«»nce  upon  the  Cardinal  du  Bellav   and  first 

pubhshed  .n   ,558.     The  beautiful  Sor.^e  sur  Rome  ac^mi„S 

tWrTv'^  Jr  ^""  J'Jf  ^  ^"-y-  '^'^  5"  his  thir^SS 
thirty^sixth    year.    died.      The    preciousness    of    these    ooeiM  7m 

Ron«^;„f '•"  *L"  '•'"'"i*'*'^  "  *•  '-««•"•  that  The  Wend  5 
Ronsard  endeavoured  to  wed  the  music  of  Villon's  Ba««de,  to  the 
passing  of  empires  and  of  Rome.  "* 
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There  is  scarcely  a  living  conception  in  the  DeeUt 
and  Fall  which  cannot  be  traced  to  that  nimbh 
varied,  and  all-illuminating  spirit.  Even  the  ironi 
method  of  the  two  renowned  chapters  was  prompte 
by  '\  section  in  the  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs. 

Thus  to  the  theory  of  Tacitus,  the  departure  froi 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  life.  Gibbon  adds  the  theor 
of  Zosimus.^  With  Zosimus  he  affirms  that  th 
triumph  of  Christianism  sealed  the  iaXe  of  Rom( 
and  in  the  Emperor  Julian  Gibbon  finds  the  sam 
heroic  but  ill-starred  defender  of  the  past,  as  Tadtu 
found  in  the  unfortunate  Germanicus.  This  concep 
tion  infcHins  Gibbon's  work  throughout,  promptini 
alike  the  furtive,  malignant,  or  tasteless  sketches  0 
the  great  Pontiffs  and  the  great  Caesars,  and  th 
finish,  the  studied  care,  the  vivid  detail  lavishes 
upon  thv*;  portraits  of  their  enemies.  Half-seriousl> 
half-smiling  at  his  own  enthusiasm,  he  seems  t( 
discern  in  Mohanuned,  in  Saladin,  and  the  Ottomai 
power,  the  avengers  of  Julian  and  the  Rome  of  th< 
Antonines.  v . 

And  thus  Ruskin,  inspired  by  a  mood  of  his  grea 
teacher,  traces  the  decline  of  Venice  to  its  abandon 
ment  of  Christianism,  and  Gibbon,  influenced  b; 

*  In  the  generation  succeeding  that  of  St.  Augustine,  the  fail  o 
Rome  fonned  tlie  subject  of  a  woric  in  six  books  by  Zosimus,  a 
official  of  high  ranlc  at  ConsUntinople.  The  fifth  and  sixth  book 
deal  with  the  period  between  the  death  of  Theodosius  and  th 
capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric  (a.d.  ^95-410).  Zosimus  ascribes  th 
disaster  to  the  revolution  eflTected  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  th 
Romans  by  the  new  religion.  The  tone  of  the  whole  history  i 
evidently  inspired  by  the  brilliant  but  irregular  works  of  the  Syria 
Sunapius  whom  hero-worship  and  the  regret  for  a  lost  caus 
blindad  to  all  save  the  Imposing  dsaigna  of  the  Emfmr  Julian. 
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Vdtaire  and  the  environment  of  his  age.  traces  the 
lau  of  Rome  to  the  adoption  of  Christianism. 

§  5-  WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  THE  "  FALL  OF  AN 
EMPIRE  "  ? 

Und^lying  both  these  classes  of  theories,  the 
retnbutive  and  the  cyclic,  and  underlying  much  of 
the  speciUation  both  of  the  eighteenth  and  of  the 
mnete^th  century  upon  the  subject,  is  the  assump- 
tion  t^t  the  decay  of  empires  is  accidental,  ot 
arises  from  causes  that  can  be  averted,  or  from  the 
opoation  of  lorces  that  can  be  modified.     The 
meduBval  conception  of  one  empire  upon  the  earth 
which  yet  shaU  endure  forever  in  righteousness' 
mflu^ces  even  the  mind  of  Gibbon.    He  had  studied 
Polybius,and  Rome's  indefeasible  right  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  world  was  the  faith  which  Polybius  had 
wmounoed.    And  in  the  hour  of  Judaa's  humilia- 
tion and  rum  her  prophets  had  stiU  proclaimed  a 
aimlar  hope  of  everlasting  dominion  to  Israel 

But,  as  the  centuries  advance,  it  grows  ever 
clearer  that  regret  or  surprise  at  the  passmg  of 
empres  is  like  regret  or  surprise  at  the  ^S  of 
youth.  Man  might  as  well  start  once  moretodis- 
cover  the  elixir  of  life  and  alchemy 's  secrets  as  hope 
to  found  an  empire  that  shaU  not  pass  away. 

To  pond^  too  curiously  the  question  why  a  State 
dechnes  is  hke  pondering  too  curiousjy  the  question 
why  a  man  dies.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  States  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  the  same  Mystery  as  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  nature  and  of  human  life.   The  tracts 
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and  regions  governed  by  cause  and  effect  are  behind 
us.  An  empire,  like  a  work  of  art,  is  an  end  in  itself, 
but  duration  in  the  former  is  an  integral  portion  01 
phase  of  that  end.  From  the  concept,  "  Empire," 
duration  is  inseparable,  and  the  extent  of  that  dura- 
tion is  involved  in  the  concept  itself.  Duration  and 
modes,  religious  or  ethical,  are  alike  determined 
from  within,  from  the  divine  thought  realizing  itself 
through  the  individual  in  the  State.  The  curve 
of  an  empire's  history  is  directed  by  no  self-existent, 
isolated  causes.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  universe, 
evading  analysis  as  the  beauty  of  a  statue  evades 
analysis,  lost  in  the  vastness  of  nature,  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  soul  which  created  and  of  the  soul 
which  contemplates  its  perfection. 

Therefore  regret  for  the  fall  of  an  empire,  unless, 
as  in  the  works  of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Tacitus,  it  aids  in 
transforming  the  present  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire, 
is  vain  enough.  The  Eros  of  Praxiteles  and  the 
Athtod  of  Scopas,  like  the  Cena  of  Leonardo  and 
the  Martyr  of  Titian,  are  beyond  our  reach,  and  with 
all  our  industry  we  shall  hardly  recover  the  ninety 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  But  the  moment  within 
the  soul  of  the  artist  which  these  works  enshrined, 
which  by  their  inception  and  completion  they  did 
but  strengthen  and  prolong,  that  moment  of  vision 
has  not  passed  away.  It  has  become  part  of  the 
eternal,  as  the  aspirations,  fortitudes,  heroisms,  ^ir 
durances,  great  aims  which  Rome  or  Hellas  imper- 
sonates have  become  part  of  the  eternal.  Man, 
bom  into  a  world  which  was  not  made  for  him,  is 
perplexed,  until  ir  such  moments  the  end  for  which 
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he  was  himself  fashioned  is  revealed.    The  artist 
the  hero,  and  the  prophet  give  of  their  peace  unto 
the  world.    Yet  is  this  gift  but  a  secondary  thing 
and  subject  to  cause,  and  time,  and  change. 

In  the  consummation  of  the  life  of  a  State  the 
world-soul  reaUzes  itself  in  a  moment  analogous  to 
this  moment  in  art.    The  form  perishes,  nation  city 
empire ;  but  the  creative  thought,  the  soul  of  the 
State,  endures.    As  the  marble  or  poem  represents 
the  supreme  hour  in  the  individual  life,  the  ideal 
long  pursued  imaged  there,  perfect  or  imperfect,  so 
the  State  represents  the  ideal  pursued  by  the  race 
It  IS  the  embodiment  in  living  immaterial  substance 
of  the  creative  purpose  of  the  race,  of  the  individual 
and  ultimately  of  the  Divine.    The  State  is  imma-' 
tend ;  no  visible  form  betrays  it.    Athtofi  or  Roma 
are  but  the  arbitrary  emblems  of  an  invisible,  ever 
chan^  Ufe,  most  subtle,  most  complex,  yet  in- 
divisibly  one,  woven  each  day  anew  from  myriads 
of  aspirations,  designs,  ideals,  recorded  or  unre- 
corded.   Those  heroic  personaHties,  a  Hildebrand 
a  Napoleon,  a  Cromwell,  a  Richelieu,  who  usurp  the 
attnbutes  of  the  State,  do  but  interpret  the  State 
to  itself,  rudely  or  faultlessly.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
Baber  and  Akbar,  are  the  men  who  respond  to,  who 
teel  more  profoundly  than  other  men,  the  ideal  the 
unpulse  which  beats  at  the  heart  of  the  race.    The 
(hvme  thought  is  in  them  more  immanent  than  in 
other  men.    To  Akbar  the  vision  of  the  continent 
from  Himalaya  to  either  sea,  all  brought  to  the  feet 
01  Mohammed,  of  Islam,  impersonated  in  himself 
IS  an  ethereal  vision  like  that  which  leads  Alexande^ 
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eastward  beyond  the  Tigris  to  spread  fu  the  nan 
of  Hellas.  Akbar  started  as  his  grandfeither  hs 
started,  and  Baber's  faith  was  not  less  sinceri 
But  the  contact  with  other  races  and  other  creet 
diverted  or  heightened  this  first  purpose  of  tl 
Mongol,  and  at  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  powe 
Akbar  met  and  yielded  to  the  temptation,  whic 
dazzled  for  a  moment  even  the  steady  gaze  of  Nap 
leon.  Apprehending  the  unity  beneath  the  dive 
sity  of  the  religions  of  his  various  subjects,  Hindo 
Persian,  Mohammedan,  Christian,  Akbar  dared  tl 
lofty  enterprise  and  essayed  to  extract  the  conuno 
truth  of  all,  selecting,  as  Julian  had  done,  twd^ 
centuries  before  him,  the  sun  as  the  symbol  of  us 

*  Baber's  own  memo'  .  Mtmoirs  of  Zehir-eA-Hn  Uvhamfm 
Baber,  emperor  of  Hu,-'*i  in,  one  of  the  priceless  documents  > 
history,  show  the  manner  i.i  which  he  conceived  his  mission.  He 
Is  his  account  of  the  supreme  incident  in  his  spiritual  life :  "  1 
January,  1537,  messengers  came  from  Mdtdi  Khwajehtoannoum 
that  Sanka,  the  Rana  of  Mewar,  and  Hassan  Khan  Mewati,  we 
on  their  march  from  the  west.  On  February  nth  I  went  fculh  1 
the  Holy  War.  On  the  asth  I  mounted  to  survey  my  posts,  ar 
during  the  ride  1  was  struck  with  the  reflection  that  I  had  alwa] 
resolved  to  make  an  effectual  repentance  at  some  period  of  my  lif 
I  now  spoke  with  myself  thus—'  O  my  soul,  how  long  wilt  the 
continue  to  take  pleasure  In  sin?  Not  bitter  is  repentai  . :  *h( 
taste  it  thou  I  Since  the  day  wherein  thou  didst  set  forth  on 
Holy  War,  thou  hast  seen  Death  before  thine  eyes  f ~  *:hy  salvatioi 
And  he  who  sacrificeth  his  life  to  save  his  sou:  attain  thi 

exalted  state  thou  wottest  of.'  Then  I  sent  for  tAv  gold  and  tli 
silver  goblets,  and  broke  them,  and  drank  wine  no  more,  an 
purified  my  heart.  And  having  thus  heard  from  the  Voice  thi 
errs  not,  the  tidings  of  peace,  and  being  now  for  the  first  time 
Mussulman  indeed,  I  commanded  that  the  Holy  War  shall  b^i 
with  the  grand  war  against  the  evil  in  our  hearts."  Such  was  th 
mood  in  which,  on  the  a4th  of  the  first  Jemadi,  A.H.  933,  Bab« 
proceeded  to  found  the  Mogul  Empire. 
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bTfail^Sr  "' *™*' """••  «•'^•^• 
The  distinctions  o{  a  great  State,  art.  action 
empire,  supremacy  in  thought,  supremacy  in  d«d' 
supremacy  in  conception  of  the  idWl  of  hulnl^' 
Uke  rays  emanating  from  the  same  divine  ceS^e' 
thithet  converge  again.  Any  attempt  to  mS 
their  succession  and  decay  in  terms  of  a  mec^^ 

vJSiCh*"'^'  f""  *°  *'^*  reserve  TmS! 
velh,  to  the  outworn  fantasies  of  Bossuet,  or  to  such 
fonnulas  as  those  of  Ruskin  and  Gibboi,  in  wW^ 
synchronous  phenomena  are  woven  into  a  chaiTrf 
causes  and  effects.  ^^  °' 

i,  ^IT  *°  !?'  ??*"  °'  '"-Jividual  existence  death 
IS  but  a  mode  of  human  thought,  a  name  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  framrof  things.    As  Itfe  i^ 

a  mode  of  human  thought,  a  creation  of  the  intellect 
ttemoie  vividly  to  realize  itself  and  life  Tre™ 
rffect  is  m  turn  a  cause.  Therefore  every  cause  fe 
^  an  infinite  series,  existing  at  onceTuSSvl 
and  amultaiieous ;  for  the  effect  is  not  the  death  of 

the  soul  of  man  are  but  self-transformations  of  the 
fet  !«t  Cause,  the  One,  the  Cause  withS  ZZ 
Immortal,  effect  within  effect  unending,  "m^- 
It  has  been  said,  "is  the  inventor  ofNothingnSs 
Nature  and  the  Universe  know  it  not."  uT^i 
wields  over  the  present  a  power  which  could  n^ 
be  denved  from  Death  and  Nothingness.    No  Le 

SZr^*""  °"l  ^  *^'  ^  •~^.  ^  felt  S' 
power  so  mtunately  as  the  present.    As  if  we  had 
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a  thousand  lives  to  live,  we  consume  the  present 
the  study  of  the  past,  and  sink  from  sight  ourselv 
while  still  contemplating  the  scenes  designed  i 
other  eyes.  Even  our  most  living  impulses  \ 
interpret  as  if  they  were  sacred  runes  carved  1 
long- vanished  hands,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  des 
alone  lived,  and  the  living  alone  were  dead. 

But  the  soul  unifies  all  things,  and  is  then  mc 
in  the  present  when  most  deeply  absorbed  in  tl 
past.    The  soul  of  man  is  the  true  Logos  of  t 
universe.    It  is  the  contemporary  of  all  the  ag< 
and  to  none  of  the  seons  is  it  a  stranger.    It  hea 
the  informing  voice  which  instructed  the  planets 
their  paths,  which  moulded  the  rocks,  the  bones 
the  earth,  and  cast  the  sea  and  the  far-stretch( 
plains  and  the  hills  about  them  like  a  covering 
flesh.    Therefore  time  and  death  and  nothingnc 
are  but  shadows,  which  the  intellect  of  man  sc 
over  against  the  substance  which  lives  and 
eternally. 

And  thus  in  the  vicissitu  .js  of  States,  even  mc 
impressively  than  elsewhere  in  the  universal  proc< 
of  transformation  which  Natmre  is,  the  dari 
metaphor  of  the  Hebrew,  "  As  a  vesture  shalt  Th 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be  cL^LUged,"  seei 
realized.  The  death  of  a  State,  the  fall  of  an  empii 
are  but  phases  in  their  history,  by  which  a  compk 
self-realization  is  attained,  or  the  perpetuation 
their  ideals  under  other  forms,  as  Egypt  in  Hellj 
Hellas  in  Rome,  is  secured. 

In  Portugal's  short  span  of  empire,  her  day 
brief  and  troubled  splendour,  her  monarchs  resdi: 
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even  at  the  hazard  of  a  temporary  eclipse  of  the 
nation  s  mdependence,  the  aspirations  of  the  race 
which  slowly  arising,  and  growing  in  force  and  in- 
tensity, had  become  the  fixed,  tyrannous  desire  of 
a  people,  until,  in  Camoens'  terse  phrase  of  Manuel 
from  that  one  great  thought  it  never  swerved  *' 
Another  policy  and  other  aims  than  those  which  her 
monarchs  pursued— tolerance  instead  of  fanaticism 
1      prudence  instead  of  heroism,  national  patriotism' 
instead  of  imperial,  homely  common  sense  instead 
of  glonous  wisdom-aU  or  any  of  these  might  have 
warded  off  the  doom  of  Portugal  and  of  the  house  of 
Avis.    Bur  these  things  were  not  in  the  blood  of 
Lusitama,  nor  would  this  have  been  the  nation  of 
Vasco  da  Gama  and  Camoens,  of  Alboquerque  and 
Cabral.    It  is  as  vain  to  seek  in  depopulation  for 
the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Portugal  as  in  the  Inquisition 
or  the  Papal  power.    Even  Buckle,  that  mighty 
statistician,  would  hardly  risk  the  determining  of  the 
ratio  which  may  not  be  overstepped  between  the 
bounds  of  an  empire  and  the  extent  of  the  nation 
whidi  creates  it.    If  her  yeomen  forsook  the  fields 
and  left  the  soil  of  Portugal  untilled,  if  her  chivalry 
forsook  their  estates,  the  question  confronts  us  • 
What  IS  the  character,  the  heart  of  a  race  which  acts 
in  this   manner?     What   is  the  ideal   powerful 
enough  to  make  the  hazard  of  a  nation's  death 
preferable  to  the  abandonment  of  that  ideal  ?    The 
mtion  which  sent  its  bravest  to  die  at  Al-Kasr  al 
Kebu:»  is  not  a  nation  of  adventurers.    Nor  do  the 

soutTlff  T*"**-**'  '^'■*^"r  '^  ^*"''  *"  Wo^o^^.  '»«'0"t  fifty  miles 
south  of  Tangiers.  was  fought  on  August  4th.  1578.    The  kii^ 
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instances  of  Phocsea,  of  the  Cimbri,  or  the  Ostrogot] 
afford  any  analogy  here.  Dom  Sebastian's  (ievi( 
fits  not  only  his  own  career  but  the  history  of  tl 
race  of  which  at  that  epoch  he  was  at  once  the  kii 
and  the  ideal  hero — "  A  glorious  death  makes  tl 
whole  life  glorious."  And  the  genius  of  the  nati< 
sanctioned  his  life  and  his  heroic  death.  To  Porti 
gal  Dom  Sebastian  became  such  a  figure  as  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  dead  on  the  far-oS  crusade,  had  bee 
to  the  Middle  Age,  and  for  two  centuries,  whenev< 
night  thickened  aroimd  the  fortunes  of  the  rac 
the  spirit  of  Dom  Sebastian  returned  to  illumine  tl 
gloom,  showing  himself  to  a  few  faithful  ones ;  ah 
in  very  truth  the  spirit  of  his  deeds  and  of  the 
fathers  never  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  Portugues 
inspiring  whatever  is  memorable  in  their  later  histor 
Spain  completes  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  ii 
warfare,  the  Crusade,  which  began  with  Pelayo  an 
the  remnant  of  the  Visigoths.  Spain,  as  Spaii 
could  not  act  otherwise,  could  not  act  as  German 
acted,  as  England  acted.  Venice,  so  far  from  abai 
doning  the  faith  of  the  Nazarene,  as  Ruskin  fanciec 
barred  of  her  conuL  'jrce,  seeing  her  power  pass  t 
Portugal,  did  yet,  solitary  and  unaided,  face  tt 
Ottoman,  and  for  two  generations  made  the  Crusadt 
live  again.  It  is  another  Venice,  yet  religion  is  nc 
the  cause  of  that  otherness.  She  defies  Paul  ' 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  in  the  days  of  Sarpi 

Dom  Sebastian,  and  the  flower  of  the  Portuguese  nobility  died  c 
the  field.  As  in  Scotland  after  Flodden,  there  was  not  a  house  < 
name  in  Portugal  which  had  not  its  dead  to  mourn. 

*  The  genius  of  this  great  thinker,  patriot,  scholar,  and  hist( 
rian,  along  with  the  heroism  of  the  war  of  Candia,  "  the  longei 
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as  she  had  defied  Innocent  III  in  the  name  of  empire 
m  the  days  of  Dandolo. 

Hellas  stiU  Uves,  stiU  fonns  an  element,  vitalizing 
and  omnipresent,  in  the  life  of  States  and  in  human 
destmy.  Roman  grandeur  is  not  dead  whilst  Sulla 
Tacitus,  Montesquieu.  Machiavelli  survive.  To 
Petrarch  the  Rome  of  the  Scipios  is  more  present 
than  the  Rome  of  the  Colonnas,  and  it  numbers 
among  its  citizens  Byron.  Goethe,  and  Leopardi. 

For  like  all  great  empires  Rome  strove  not  for 
herself  but  for  humanity,  and  dying,  had  yet 
strength,  by  her  laws,  her  religion,  her  language 
to  impart  her  spirit  and  the  secret  of  her  peacrtd 
other  races  and  to  other  times.  In  the  world's 
palastra  she  had  thrown  the  discus  to  a  point  which 
the  empires  that  come  after,  dowered  as  Rome  was 
dowered,  and  by  kindred  ideals  fired,  must  struggle 
to  surpass,  or  in  this  divine  antagonism  be  broken. 

For  what  does  the  faU  of  Rome  mean,  and  what 
are  its  relations  to  this  Empire  of  Britain  ?  In  an 
^Uer  lecture  I  illustrated  my  conception  of  the 
Rome  of  the  fifth  century  in  the  similitude  of  a  Goth 
bending  over  a  dead  Roman,  and  by  the  flare  of 

Arlw  !'a"T?"I*''  ^^^  f"  '•"^•"  •»  Voltaire  de.ign.te.  it, 
whTI  in  '•"?•  '"T  T'  **  ^*"'~  <»'  **  «*ve„tee„th  century, 
which  .n  painting  has  then  but  .uch  name.  a.  those  of  Podovanino 
and  the  younger  Cagliari.  Sarpi'.  defence  of  Venice  againrt  P.J 
V.  an  attorney  ,n  the  Nat  of  Hildebrand.  occurred  in  1605.    It 

probab  y  of  a  Uurd  drawn  up  for  the  «cret  u«»  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  L.ke  Voltaire  Sarpi  »eem»  to  have  lived  with  a  pen  in  hi. 
hand.  Hi.  manu«.-ripts  in  the  Venice  archive,  fill  twenty-nine 
fpho  volume.  The  fir.t  coUected  edition  of  hi.  work,  wm  S^t^ 
hdied.  not  unfitly,  in  the  year  of  the  faU  of  the  BaatiS 
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a  tordi  seeking  to  retd  on  the  still  brow  the  secret 
of  his  own  destiny.    Rome  does  not  die  there.    Her 
genius  lives  on  in  the  Gothic  race,  deep,  penetrating, 
and  all-informing,  and  in  the  picked  valour  of  that 
race,  which  for  six  hundred  years  spends  itself  in 
forging  England,  it  is  deepest,  most  penetrating,  and 
all-informing.    Roman  definiteness  of  thought  and 
act  were  in  that  nation  touched  by  mysticism  to 
reverie  and  compassion.    From  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  ideal  of  concrete  justice,  imaginative  justice 
is  bom.  Right  becomes  righteousness,  but  the  living 
genius  which  was  Rome  still  pulses  within  it.    By 
the  energy  of  feudalism  the  ancient  subjection  of 
the  individual  to  the  State  is  challenged.     Free- 
dom is  bom,  but  like  some  winged  glory  hovering 
aloft,  rivets  the  famished  eyes  of  men,  till  at  last, 
descending  by  the  Rhine,  it  fills  with  its  radiance 
a  darkened  world.    Religious  oppression  is  stayed, 
but,   Fhcenix-like,  yet  another  ideal  arises,  and 
generations  later,  what  a  temple  is  reared  for  it  by 
the  Seinel  And  now  in  this  era,  and  at  this  latest 
time,  behdd  in  England  the  glory  has  once  more 
alighted,  as  once  Ux  a  brief  space  by  the  Rhine  and 
Seine,  but  surely  to  make  here  its  lasting  mansionry. 
For  in  very  troth,  in  all  that  freedom  and  all  that 
justice  possess  of  power  towards  good  amcMigst  men, 
is  not  England  as  it  were  earth's  central  shrine  and 
this  race  the  vanguard  of  humanity  ? 

Rome  was  the  S3mthesis  of  the  empires  of  the 
past,  of  Hellas,  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria.  In  her  purposes 
thdr  purposes  lived.  Mediaeval  imperialism  strove 
not  to  rival  Rome  but  to  be  Rome.    In  Britain  the 
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^tghckng  from  this  to  that,  indestructible.    And 

H^^tu^^y  °^  f°P^**  ^^^^«  ^^  consider*. 
Hon  01  the  destiny  of  man. 
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LECTURE  VII 

THB  DESTINY  OP  IMPERIAL  BRITAIN  AND  THS 
DESTINY  OP  MAN 
lTm»d00,  Juh  Mh,  taod 

Though  life  itseU  and  all  its  modes  are  transient, 
but  shadows  cast  through  the  richly-tinted  veil 
of  Bfaya  upon  the  everlasting  deep  of  things,  yet 
such  dreams  as  those  of  perpetued  peace  and  oi 
empires  exempt  from  degeneration  and  decay, 
like  the  illusion  of  perpetual  happiness,  the  piayei 
of  Spinoza  for  some  one  "supreme,  continuous, 
urending  bliss,"  have  mocked  man  from  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  histOTy  to  the  present  hour.  They 
are  ancient  as  the  rocks  and  their  musings  from 
eternity,  inextinguishaUe  as  the  4km  of  the  soul  im- 
prisoned in  time  towards  that  which  is  beyond  time. 
And  yet  the  effect  of  these,  as  of  all  false  illusions, 
is  but  to  render  the  value  of  Reality— I  had  almost 
said  of  the  real  Illusion — ^more  poignant.  Indeed, 
"  false  "  and  "  unreal "  at  all  times  are  mere  desig- 
nations we  apply  to  the  hours  of  dim  and  uncertain 
vision*  when  tested  by  the  standard  which  the 
moments  of  perfect  insight  afiord. 

*  I  am  aware  of  Spinoza's  distinction  of  the  "  clara  et  distincta 
idea  "  and  the  ••  inadequatoe  idea  "  ;  but  the  distinction  above  flows 
from  a  conception  of  the  universe  and  of  man's  destiny  whidi  is 
not  Spinoza's  nor  Spinozistic. 

itt 
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Nothing  is  more  tedious,  yet  nothing  is  more 
instructive,  than  the  study  of  the  formulated  ideals 
the  imagings  of  what  Ufe  might  be  or  life  ought  to 
be.  of  poets  or  of  systematic  philosophers.    Nothing 
so  mstantly  reconciles  us  to  war  as  the  delineations 
of  humanity  under  "  meek-eyed  Peace  " ;  and  to 
the  passing  of  visible  things,  empires,  states.  arU, 
laws,  and  this  universal  frame  of  things,  as  such 
attempts  as  have  been  made  to  stay  time  and 
change,  and  abrogate  the  ordinances  0/  the  world. 
Was  machot  du  an  der  Welt?  sie  ist  schon  gcmacht 
Why  shapest  thou  the  world?  'twas  shapen  long  ago.' 
Nor  does  this  result  in  the  mood  of  Candi^'e     The 
•effort  unconquered  and  unending  to  bet  (d  the 
visible  and  the  passing  as  in  very  truth  it  is,  leads 
to  a  deeper  vision  of  the  Unseen  and  of  the  Eternal 
as  in  very  truth  it  is. 

Thus  we  are  prepared  to  tonsider  the  following 
question.  Given  that  death  is  nothing,  and  the 
decline  of  empires  but  a  change  of  form,  wiU  this 
empire  of  Imperial  Britain  also  decline  and  fall  ? 
Will  the  form  it  now  enshrines  pass  away,  as  the 
forms  of  Persia,  Rome,  the  Empire  of  Akbar,  have 
passed  away?  The  question  resolves  itself  into 
two  parts— in  what  does  the  youth  of  a  race  or  of 
an  empire  consist  ?  And.  secondly,  is  it  possible 
by  any  analogy  from  the  past  to  measure  or  gauge 
the  possible  or  probable  duration  of  Imperial  Britain, 

'  ^as  machst  du  an  der  Welt?  sie  ist  schon  gemacht ; 
Der  Herr  der  Scbopfung  hat  alles  bedacht. 
Dein  Loos  ist  gefallen,  verfolge  die  Weise, 
Der  Weg  ist  begonnen,  vollende  die  Reise.  ' 

GoiTHi,   West^stlicher  Divan.  Buck  <Ur  SpriUht. 
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190   DESTINY  OF  IMPERIAL  BRITAIN 

to  determine  to  what  era,  say  in  the  history  of  such 
an  empire  as  Rome  or  Islam,  the  present  era  in  the 
history  of  Imperial  Britain  corresponds  ? 

§1.    THE   PRESENT  STAGE   IN  THE   HISTORY  OF 
IMPERIAL  BRITAIN 

Fikst  of  all  with  regard  to  the  former  question. 
Recent  studies  in  ethnology  have  made  it  clear 
that  youth,  and  all  that  this  term  implies  of  latent 
or  realized  energies,  mental,  physical,  intellectual, 
is  not  the  inevitable  attribute  and  exclusive  pos- 
session of  uncivilized  or  of  recently  civilized  races. 
Yet  this  assumption  still  underlies  much  of  the 
current  speculation  on  the  subject.    Last  centuri' 
it  was  received  as  an  axiomatic  truth.    Thus  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XV,  when  a  romantic  interest 
first  invested  the  American  Indians,  French  writers 
saw  in  them  the  prototypes  of  the  Germans  described 
by  Tacitus.    Not  only  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  but 
Montesquieu  hiiiself,  regard  them  curiously,   as 
if  in  the  backwoods  dwelt  the  future  dominators 
of  the  world.    Comparisons  were  drawn  between 
their  manners,  their  religion,  their  customs,  and 
those  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks,  and  litUrateurs 
indulged  the  fancy  that  in  delineating  the  Hurons 
of  the  Mississippi  they  were  preparing  for  posterity 
a  literary  surprise  and  a  document  lasting  as  the 
Germania.    Such  comparisons  are  still  at  times  made, 
but  they  are  like  the  comparison  between  a  rising 
and  a  receding  tide;  both  trace  the  same  line  along 
the  sandi,  but  it  is  the  same  tide  only  in  appearance. 
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It  is  the  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  childhood 
and  of  senility,  between  the  simplicity  of  a  race 
dowered  with  many-sided  genius  and  of  a  race 
dowered  with  but  one-sided  genius.  It  is  neither 
m  the  absence  of  civilization,  nor  in  its  newness, 
that  the  youth  of  a  race  consists ;  nor  does  the  old 
age  of  a  race  consist  in  refinement,  nor  capacity 
for  the  arts  necessarily  imply  decline  of  poUtical 
energy.  The  victories  of  the  Germans  in  1870 
were  like  Fate's  ironic  comment  upon  the  inferences 
drawn  from  their  love  of  philosophy.  Abstract 
thought  had  not  unfitted  the  race  for  war,  nor 
"  Wertherism  "  for  the  battlefield. 

But,  as  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  so  in  the  life 
of  a  race,  youth  consists  in  capacity  for  enthusi- 
asm for  a  great  ideal,  capacity  to  frame,  resolution 
to  pursue,  devotion  to  sacrifice  all  to  a  great  political 
end.     Russia,  for  instance,  has  only  recently  come 
within  the  influence  of  European  culture,  but  this 
does  not  make  the  Slav  a  youthful  race.     The 
Slavonic  is  indeed  perhaps  the  oldest  people  in 
Europe.    Its  literature,  its  art,  its  music,  the  charac- 
teristics of  its  society  alike  attest  this.  Superstition 
IS  not  youth,  else  we  might  look  to  the  hut  of  the 
Samoyede  even  with  more  confidence  than  to  the 
cabin  of  the  Moujik  for  the  imperial  race  of  the 
future.     And  prolificness  in  a  race  does  as  surely 
denote  resignation  to  be  governed,  as  the  genius 
to  govern  others. 

And  t'le  Slav,  as  we  have  seen,  has  at  no 
period  of  his  histo-  shown  that  "  youth  "  which 
consists  in  capacity  for  a  great  poHtical  ideal, 
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either  in  Poland,  or  amongst  the  Czechs,  or  ii 
Russia. 

The  present  German  empire  assuredly  exhibits  11 
nothing  the  qualities  of  ancient  lineage;  yet  th< 
race  which  composes  it  is  the  same  race  as  was  ona 
miited  under  Hapsburg,  under  Luxemburg,  undei 
Hohenstauffen,  and  under  Franconian,  as  now 
under  the  Hohenzollem  d3masty. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Britam  as  the  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain 
bore  to  the  Saracenic  empire  of  Bagdad.  It  is  a 
fragment,  a  colossal  fragment  torn  from  the  central 
mass ;  but  not  only  in  its  language,  its  literature, 
its  religion  and  its  laws,  but  in  individual  and 

national  peculiarities,  at  least  in  the  deeper  moments 
of  history  and  of  life,  the  original  stock  asserts 
itself.  The  State  is  young ;  but  the  race  is  precisely 
of  the  same  remoteness  as  Britain  and  the  Greater 
Britain. 

Passing  to  the  second  point— at  what  epoch  do 
we  now  stand  as  compared  with  Rome  or  Islam  ? 
It  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  Britain  as  an  aged 
empire,  but  such  estimates  or  descriptions  commonly 
rest  upon  a  misapprehension,  first,  of  the  period 
in  which  the  Nation  of  England  strictly  speaking 
Mises,  and  secondly,  of  the  period  in  which  the 
Empire  of  Britain  arises. 

The  traditional  date  of  the  landing  of  Hengist 
does  not  indicate  a  moment  analogous  to  the  moment 
in  the  history  of  Rome  marked  by  the  traditional 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  date  776  b.c. 
marks  the  close  of  a  process  of  transformation  and 
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fwl*'^*'^«'^*y  extending  over  centuries,  so 
that  the  era  of  Romulus  and  the  early  kings  Numa 
Anois.  and  Servius,  may  be  regarded  as  ai  epoch 
m  Romes  history  analogous  to  the  period  in  Eng- 
land s  history  between  Senlac  and  the  constitutional 

?h7^'^^  ?""  *??^"^*^  ^*^*^-    TTie  formers 

?1S^^  "^n."^^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^ty  of  Rome  is 
completed.    The  latter  is  the  period  in  which  the 

national  umty  of  England  is  completed.  Rome  is 
now  finaUy  conscious  to  itself  of  its  career  as  a 
aty  urbs  Roma,  as  England  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  is  fin.Jly  conscious  to  itself 
of  Its  career  as  a  nation.  Magna  Carta  and  the 
coMtitutional  struggle  which  foUowed  may  be  said 
to  detwrnine  the  course  of  the  national  and  poUtical 
We  of  England  as  much  as  the  Servian  Code  founded 
the  ayic  umty  and  determined  the  character  of  the 
constitutional  life  of  Rome. 

And,  as  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  lecture 
ah-cady  m  Rome  and  in  England  there  are  pre-' 
monitions,    foreshadowings    of   the  future.     The 
desi^  of  the  city  on  the  seven  hills  is  the  design  of 
the  eternal  city,  and  the  devotion  of  the  genTpabia 
announces  the  Roman  legion.    And  in  those  wars 
Of  to9y  and  Poitiers,  the  constancy,  the  dauntless 
if^^:  ^  ,  *H^*^^y  ^and  of  the  English  archere. 
which  broke  the  chivalry  of  France,  what  is  it  but 
the  constancy  of  Waterioo,  the  squares,  the  charge 
tiie  Duke  s  words,  spoken  quietly  as  Uie  words  of 
fate,   decreemg    an   empire's    faU.    "Stand    up 
^^'^^'^    .And  in  1381.  the  tramp  of  the  feS 
Of  the  hurrying  peasants,  sons  and  grandsons  of 
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the  archen  of  Cre^y,  in  the  great  Revolt,  indignai 
at  ingratitude  and  wrong,  what  is  it  but  the  prduc 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  People  of  England,  to  tl 
Petition  of  Right,  to  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  to  Chan 
ism  and  Reform  Acts,  and  the  Democracy,  sel 
governing,  imperial  and  warUke  of  the  presei 
hour?  So  that  even  as  a  nation,  about  eightee 
generations  may  be  said  to  sum  England's  lif« 
whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  Britain's  conscious  life  a 
an  empire  extends  backwards  but  to  three  genen 
tions  or  to  four.  Thus  if  the  question  were  askec 
With  what  period  in  the  history  of  Rome  does  th 
present  age  correspond?  I  should  say,  roughl 
speaking,  it  corresponds  with  the  period  of  Titu 
and  ^  ^pasian,  when  Rome  has  still  a  course  c 
three  hundred  years  to  run  ;  and  in  the  history  c 
Islam,  with  the  period  of  the  early  Abbassides 
when  the  fall  of  the  Saracenic  dominion  is  sti] 
some  four  centuries  ronoved. 

Does  this  justify  us  in  inferring  that  the  cours 
which  England  has  to  run  will  extend  still  ove 
three  centuries  and  that  then  England  too  will  pas 
away,  as  Rome,  as  the  Saracenic  empire,  hav 
passed  away  ?  So  far  as  the  determination  of  th 
eras  in  our  history  which  correspond  in  developmen 
to  eras  in  the  history  of  Rome  or  of  Islam  is  con 
cemed,  the  inference  from  analogy  possesses  5 
certain  validity.  And  the  accidental  or  fixed  resem 
blances  between  the  empires  of  Islam,^  Rome,  an( 

»  Recent  Investigation  has  made  it  dear  that  the  history  o 
Islamic  Arabia  is  not  severed  by  any  violent  convulsion  frwn  pre 
Mohammedan  Arabia.    "  The  timet  of  ignorance  "  were  not  th 
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Imperial  Britun  are  numerous  and  striking  enouch 

tuial  expansion  or  in  enviromnent  wWch  canT 
traced  throughout  the  completed  dramas  oflTom^ 
and  Islam  b  to  be  found  only  in  the  initiS  s^ 

aL^r/  ^"^-  '^'^  *"«  argument  SS 
analogy  fails  and  our  judgment  is  at  a  stand 

Assuming  that  each  imperial  race  starts  its  <4re«- 

B.?^n     ^    T'^  *"''  *  °*"°"^  state.  Imperial 

«^'  '*'^'^"-  *""^  "'  P^-  "^y  »«  said  iTthe 
presoit  era  to  tiave  reached  a  stage  represented 

^Lherir  °7«P^°  ^  TitusTlutT^^ 
l^t  nV  '^  °"u'  *"  """^to-s  is  the  distinct^ 
to  now  ans^  between  the  circumstances  of  tte 
two  mpires.  During  the  present  century  the  vast 
trai^onnations  which  have  been  effect^y  s^^* 
mthe  surroundings  of  man's  physical  Ufe^Sf^ 

rL?^,^?  ^'^  ^'^  *''«  'J""««»  either  of 
Rome  or  of  other  empires,  indecisive  or  rash. 

Tie  powth  of  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  the 

modem  mterpretation  of  that  idea  in  th^  spirit  of 

nation  itself,  increased  the  intercourse  betwe^ 
^iks  to  a  degree  unparaUeled  in  the  ^entZ^ 
The  self-recupeiative  powers  of  the  race  have  belm 
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strengthened  by  the  course  of  its  political  and  reli- 
gious history.  Fresh  blood  adds  new  energy  to 
effete  stocks.  The  effect  of  this  restorative  power 
from  within  is  heightened  in  manifold  wa)^  by  such 
a  circumstance  as  the  enormous  facilities  of  locomo- 
tion which  have  arisen  during  the  past  two  generations. 

In  the  age  of  the  first  conscious  beginnings  of 
Imperial  Britain,  the  commurication  between  the 
regions  of  the  empire  was  as  difl&cult  as  in  the  Rome 
of  Sulla  ;  but  the  development  of  that  consciousness 
has  been  synchronous,  not  only  with  increased 
intercourse  between  the  ranks  of  the  same  nation, 
but  with  increased  intercourse  between  all  the 
various  climes  of  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  From  city  to  city,  from  town  to  town, 
from  province  to  province,  from  colony  to  colony, 
emigration  and  inmiigration,  change  and  interchange 
of  vast  masses  of  the  population  are  incessant.  This 
increased  intercommunication  between  the  various 
members  of  the  race,  the  influences  of  the  change 
of  climate  upon  the  individual,  aided  by  such  im- 
perceptible but  many-sided  forces  as  spring  from 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  culture,  mark  a 
revolution  in  the  vital  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment in  the  British,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Saracenic  or  Roman  race,  so  eictraordinary  that  all 
analogy  beyond  the  point  which  we  have  indicated 
is  impossible,  or  so  guarded  by  intricate  hypotheses 
as  to  be  useless  or  misleading. 

Nature  seems  pondering  some  vast  and  new  ex- 
periment, and  an  empire  has  arisen  whose  futiu-e 
course,  whether  we  consider  its  political  or  its 
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economic,  its  physical  or  its  mental  resources 
leaves  conjecture  behind.  The  world-stage  is  set 
as  for  the  opening  of  a  drama  which,  at  least  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  incidents  and  the  imposing  circum- 
stsnce  of  its- action,  will  make  the  former  achieve- 
ments of  men  dwindle  and  seem  of  little  account. 

§2.   THE   DESTINY  OF  MAN 

At  this  point  we  may  fitly  close  our  survey  and 
these  "  Reflections,"  by  endeavouring  to  determine 
not  the  remote  future  of  Imperial  Britain,  but  its 
MMnediate  task.  Fate's  mandate  to  the  present  and 
as  we  have  considered  Imperial  Britain  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  destiny  of  past  empires,  pause  for  a 
moment  in  conclusion  upon  its  relations  to  the 
destmy  of  man. 

To  the  ancient  world,  man  in  his  march  across 
the  deserts  of  Time  had  left  felicity  and  the  golden 
age  far  beyond  him,  and  Rousseau's  vision  of  Human- 
ity as  starting  upon  a  wrong  track,  and  dnfting  ever 
farther  from  the  path  of  its  peace,  had  charmed  the 
melancholy  or  the  despair  of  Virgil  and  his  great 
master  m  verse  and  speculation,  Titus  Lucretius. 

This  conception  of  man's  destiny  as  an  infinite 
retrogression,  Eden  receding  behind  Eden,  lost 
Paradise  behind  lost  Paradise,  in  the  dateless  past 
encounters  us,  now  as  a  myth,  now  as  a  reUgious  or 
philosophic  tenet,  throughout  the  earlier  history 
of  humanity  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Indian  Sea 
from  the  furthest  Orient  to  the  Western  Isles.  Be-' 
sides  this  radiant  past  even  the  vision  of  the  abode 
which  awaits  the  soul  at  death  seems  dusky  and 
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repellent,  a  land  of  twilight,  as  in  the  Etruscai 
legend,  or  that  dominion  over  the  shades  whicl 
AchiUes  loathed  beyond  any  mortal  misery. 

But  the  memory  or  the  imagination  of  this  lan< 
far  behind,  upon  which  Heaven's  light  for  ever  falls 
the  Asgard  of  the  Goths,  the  Akkadian  dream  o 
Sin-land  ruled  by  the  Yellow  Emperor,  the  reign  o 
Saturn  and  of  Ops,  diminishes  in  power  and  living 
energy  as  the  ages  advance,  and,  perishing  at  last 
is  embalmed  in  the  cold  and  crj^tal  loveliness  o 
poetry.  In  its  place  bright  mansions,  elysian  groves 
await  the  soul  at  death.  Heaven  closes  arounc 
earth  like  a  protecting  smile,  and  from  this  hope  0] 
a  recovered  Paradise  and  new  Edens  amongst  the 
stars,  which  to  I>ante  and  his  time  are  but  the  earth's 
appanage,  man  advances  swiftly  to  the  desire,  th< 
hope,  the  certainty  of  a  terrestrial  Paradise  waiting 
his  race  in  the  near  or  remote  future.  Thus,  as  the 
immanence  of  the  Divine  within  the  soul  of  man  has 
deepened,  and  the  desire  of  his  heart  has  grown 
nearer  the  desire  of  the  world-soul,  so  has  the  power 
of  memory  decreased  and  been  transformed  into 
hope.  Man,  tossed  from  illusion  to  illusion,  has 
grown  sensitive  to  the  least  intimations  of  Reality. 

But  these  visions  of  Eden,  whether  located  in  a 
remote  past,  or  in  the  interstellar  spaces,  ot  in  the 
near  future,  have  certain  characteristics  in  common. 
From  far  behind  to  far  in  front  the  dream  has 
shifted,  as  if  the  Northern  Lights  had  moved  frorj 
horizon  to  horizon,  but  it  remains  one  dream.  The 
earthly  Paradise  of  the  social  reformer,  a  Saint- 
Simon  or  a  Fourier,  of  a  world  free  from  war  and 
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devoted  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  or  of  the 
philosophic  evolutionist,  of  a  world  peopled  by 
myriads  of  happy  altruists  bounding  from  bath  to 
breakfast-room,  illumined  and  illumining  by  their 
healthy  and  mutual  smiles,  differs  from  the  earlier 
fancies  of  Asgard  and  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  not  in 
heightened  nobility  and  reasonableness,  but  in 
diminished  beauty  and  poetry.  The  dream  of  un- 
en.Iing  progress  is  vain  as  the  dream  of  unending 
regress.* 

Critics  of  literature  and  philosophy  have  often^ 
remarked  how  sterile  are  the  efforts  to  delineate 
a  state  of  perfect  and  long-continued  bliss,  even 
when  a  Dante  or  a  Milton  undertakes  the  task, 
compared  with  delineations  of  torment  and  endless 
woe.  And  Aeschylus  has  remarked,  and  La  Roche- 
foucauld and  Helv6tius  bear  him  out,  how  much 
easier  a  man  finds  the  effort  to  sympathize  with 
another's  misery  than  to  rejoice  in  his  joy. 

Such  contrasts  are  due,  not  to  a  faltering  imagina- 
tion, nor  to  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart. 
They  are  the  recognition  by  the  dark  Unconscious, 
which  in  sincerity  of  vision  ever  transcends  the  Con- 
scious, that  in  man's  life  truth  dwells  not  with 
felicity,  that  to  the  soul  imprisoned  in  Time  and 
Space,  whether  amongst  the  stars  or  on  this  earth, 
perfect  peace  is  a  mockery.  But  in  Time,  misery 
is  the  soul's  familiar,  anguish  is  the  gate  of  truth, 

*  Yet  the  scientific  conception  of  the  destruction  or  decay  of  this 
whole  star-system  by  fire  or  ice  does  of  itself  turn  progress  into  a 
mockery.  (See  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  Manual  of  Astronomy,  p.  571, 
and  Prof.  F.  R.  Moulton,  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  p.  486.) 
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and  the  highest  moments  of  bliss  are,  as  the  Socrates 
of  Hato  afl&rms,  negative.  They  are  the  momenti 
of  oblivion,  when  the  manacles  of  Time  faU  of! 
whether  from  stress  of  agony  or  delight  or  men 
weariness.  Therefore  with  stammering  lips  mar 
congratulates  joy,  but  the  response  of  grief  to  griei 
is  quick  and  from  the  heart,  sanctioned  by  the 
Unconscious ;  therefore  in  the  portraiture  of  Heaven 
art  fails,  but  in  that  of  Hell  succeeds. 

It  is  not  in  Time  that  the  eternal  can  find  rest, 
nor  in  Space  that  the  infinite  can  find  repose,  and 
as  illusion  follows  lost  illusion,  the  soul  of  man  does 
but  the  more  completely  realize  the  wonder  ineffable 
of  the  only  reality,  the  Eternal  Now. 

§3'    THE    FOUR   PERIODS   OF   MODERN   HISTORY 
AND    THEIR    IDEALS 

The  deepening  of  this  conception  of  man's  destiny 
as  beginning  in  the  Infinite  and  in  the  Infinite 
ending,  is  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  signifi- 
cant features  of  the  present  age.    Its  dominion 
over  art.  literature,  religion,  can  no  longer  escape 
us.    It  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  last  of  the  four 
great  ages  or  epochs  into  which  the  history  of  the 
thought  of  modem  Europe,  in  an  ever-ascending 
scale,  divides  itself.    A  brief  review  of  these  four 
epochs  will  best  prepare  us  for  a  consideration  of  the 
present  position  of  Britain,  and  of  the  relations  of 
Its  empire  to  the  actual  conditions  of  Europe  and 
humanity. 

The  First  Age  is  controlled  by  the  Saintly  Ideal. 
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The  European  of  that  age  is  a  visionary.  The 
unseen  world  is  to  him  more  real  than  the  seen,  and 
art  and  poetry  exist  but  to  decorate  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  soul  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  new  Jerusa- 
lem which  TertuUian  saw  night  by  night  descend 
m  the  sunset ;  the  city  of  God,  whose  shining  battle- 
ments Saint  Augustine  beheld  gleam  through  the 
smoke  of  the  world-conflagration  of  the  era  of  Alaric 
and  Attila,  of  Vandal  and  Goth,  Frank  and  Hun  ; 
the  Day  of  Wrath  and  Judgment  which  later  times 
looked  forward  to  as  certainly  as  to  the  coming  of 
spring,  are  but  phases  of  one  pervading  aspiration, 
one  passioning  cry  of  the  soul. 

But  the  illusion  which  lures  on  that  age  fades 
when  the  ascetic  zeal  of  the  saint  is  frustrated  by 
the  joy  of  life,  and  the  crusader's  valour  is  broken 
OH  the  Moslem  lances,  and  the  scholastic's  inde- 
fatigable pursuit  of  a  harmonizing,  a  reconciling 
word  of  reason  and  of  faith,  his  ardour  not  less 
lofty  than  the  crusader's  to  pierce  the  ever-thicken- 
ing host  of  doubts,  discords,  fears,  fall  all  in  ruins, 
in  accepted  defeat  or  in  formulated  despair. 

With  the  Second  Age  a  new  illusion  arises,  the 
Wahn  of  religious  freedom.  The  ideal  which  Rome 
taught  the  world,  upon  which  saint,  crusader,  and 
scholar  built  their  hopes,  turned  to  ashes— but  shall 
not  the  human  soul  find  the  haven  of  its  rest  in 
freedom  from  Rome,  in  the  pure  faith  of  primitive 
times  ?  When  the  last  of  the  scholastics  was  being 
silenced  by  a  papal  edict  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  hopeless  task,  the  first  of  the  new  scholars  was 
ushering  in  the  world-drama  of  four  centuries. 
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The  world-hiitoric  tigniflcance  ol  the  Refonnttioi 
lies  in  the  effort  of  the  European  mind  to  pierce 
at  It.^  in  the  sphere  of  Religion,  nearer  to  the  truth 
The  successive  phases  of  this  struggle  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  vast  tetralogy,  with  a  Prelude  of  whicl 
the  actors  and  setting  are  Huss  and  Jerome,  the 
Council  of  Owwtance  and  Sigismund,  the  traitoi 
of  traitors,  who  gave  John  Huss  "  the  word  of  a 
kmg,"  and  Huss,  solitary  at  the  stake,  when  the 
flames  wrapped  him  around,  learned  the  value  ol 
the  word  of  a  Idng.  Martin  Luther  is  the  protago- 
nist of  the  first  of  the  four  great  dramas  that  foUow. 
Its  theme  is  the  consecration  of  man  to  sincerity 
m  lus  relations  to  God.  There,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  death,  the  tongue  shall  utter  what  the  heart 
thinks. 

The  second  drama  is  named /ffw/iiM  loyoAi ;  the 
theme  is  not  less  absorbing— "  Art  thou  then  so 
sure  of  the  truth  and  of  thy  sincerity,  Omy  brother  ?'* 
Whatever  his  followers  may  have  become,  Don 
Imgo  remains  one  of  the  most  baffling  enigmas  that 
histoncal  psychology  offers.  From  his  grave  he 
rules  the  Council,  and  the  Tridentine  Decrees  are 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  unseen  sovereignty. 

What  tragic  shapes  arise  and  crowd  the  stage  of 
the  third  drama— Thum,  Ferdinand,  Tilly,  Wallen- 
stem,  RicheUeu.  Gustavus,  Cond6,  Oxenstiem  I 
And  when  the  last  actors  of  the  fourth  drama  the 
conflict  between  moribund  Jesuitism  and  Protes- 
tantism grown  arrogant  and  prosperous,  lay  aside 
theu-  masks  in  the  worid's  great  tiring-room  of 
death,  a  new  Age  in  worid-history  has  begun. 
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As  raligious  freedom  it  the  Wmkm  of  the  Reforma- 
tion drama,  so  it  U  in  political  freedom  that  the 
Eternal  lUusion  now  incarnates  itself.     Let  man 
be  free,  let  man  throughout  the  earth  attain  the 
unfettered  use  of  aU  his  faculties,  and  heaven's 
light  will  once  more  fill  all  the  dark  places  of  the 
w  -Id!    This  is  the  new  avatar,  this  the  glad  tidings 
wmch  announce  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Third  Age.    Of  this  ideal,  the  faith  in  which  the 
French  Girondins  die  is  the  most  perfect  expression. 
What  U  this  faith  for  which  Condorcet  and  his  party 
perish,  some  by  poison,  some  by  the  sword,  some  by 
the  guillotine,  some  in  battle,  but  all  by  violent 
deaths— Vergniaud,    Roland,   Barbaroux,   Brissot, 
Bamave,  Gensonn*,  Potion,  Buzot,  Isnard  ?    "  Oh 
Liberty,  what  crimes  are  done  in  thy  name  I" 
was  not  a  reproach,  but,  in  the  gladness  of  the  mar- 
tyr's death  which  consecrated  all  the  life,  it  was  the 
vr  i  ider,  the  disquiet  of  a  moment  yet  sure  o*  its 
peace  in  some  deeper  reconcilement.     Behold  how 
strong  is  their  faith  I    Marie  Antoinette  has  her 
faith,  the  injunction  of  her  priest,  "  When  in  doubt 
or  in  affliction,  think  of  Calvary."    Yet  the  hair  of 
the  Queen  whitens,  her  spirit  despairs.    The  Giron- 
dinist  queen  climbing  the  scaffold,  not  less  a  lover 
of  love  and  of  Ufe  than  Marie  Antoinette— what 
nerves  her  ?    It  is  the  star  of  the  future  and  the 
memory  of  Vergmaud's  phrase,  "  Posterity  ?    What 
have  we  to  do  with  posterity  ?    Pei  .h  our  memory, 
but  let  France  be  free  I  " 

How  free  are  their  souls,  what  nobility  shines  in 
the  eyes  of  these  men.  light-stepping  to  their  doom, 
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immortally  serene,  these  martyrs,  witnesses  to  a 
ideal  not  less  pure,  not  less  lofty  than  those  othe 
two  for  which  saint  and  reformer  diedl  And  thei 
battle-march,  which  is  also  their  hymn  of  deatt 
Shelley  has  composed  it,  the  choral  chant,  the  visio 
of  the  future  of  the  world,  which  closes  Hellas. 

This  faith,  in  which  the  Girondins  live  and  di 
is  the  hope,  the  faith  that  slowly  arises  in  Europ 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  jn  political  freedom 
as  the  re?5enerator,  as  the  salvation  of  the  world 
Voltaire  -announces  the. coming  of  the  Third  Age- 
"  Blessed  are  the  young,  for  their  eyes  shall  behol< 
it"— and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille  Charle 
James  Fox  sees  it  arise.  "By  how  much,"  h( 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  is  not  this  the  greatest  even 
in  the  history  of  the  world!  "  Its  presence  shake 
the  steadfast  heart  of  Goethe  like  a  reed.  Words 
worth,  Schiller,  Chateaubriand  pledge  themselve 
its  hierophauts— f or  a  time !  The  Wahn  of  freedom 
the  eternal  illusion,  the  dream  of  the  human  heart 
First  to  France,  then  to  Europe,  then  to  all  th( 
earth — ^Freedom  1 

This  is  the  faith  for  which  the  Girondins  perish 
and  in  dying  bequeath  to  the  nineteenth  centurj 
the  theory  of  man's  destiny  which  informs  its 
poetry,  its  speculative  science,  its  systematic  philo- 
sophy. It  is  the  faith  of  Shelley  and  of  Fichte 
of  Herbart  and  of  Comte,  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Lassaulx,  Quinet,  not  less  than  of  Tennyson,  last 
of  the  Girondins.  For  the  ideal  of  the  Third  Age, 
freedom,  knowledge,  the  federation  of  the  world, 
passes  as  the  ideals  of  the  First  and  of  the  Second 
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Age  pass.  Not  in  political  any  more  than  in  reUgious 
freedom  could  man's  unrest  find  a  panacea  The 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  Voltaire 
proclamied  vanished  like  the  city  which  1  -iidlian 
saw  beyond  the  sunset. 

And  knowledge—of  what  avaU  is  k  0T/ledge> 

or  to  scan  the  abysses  of  space  ana  se.irtL  the 
depths  of  time?  If  the  utmost  dreams  of 
science,  and  all  the  moral  and  political  aims  of 
Girondmism  were  realized,  if  the  foundations  of 
hfe  and  of  being  were  laid  bare,  if  the  curve  of  every 
star  were  traced,  its  laws  determined,  and  its  struc- 
ture analysed,  if  the  revolutions  of  this  globe  from 
Its  first  hour,  and  the  annals  of  aU  the  systems  that 
wheel  m  space,  were  by  some  miracle  brought 
withm  our  scrutiny-it  still  would  leave  the  spkit 
misatisfied  as  when  these  crystal  walls  did  first 
environ  its  infinitude. 

The  defects,  the  nobility,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Ideal  of  the  Third  Age  are  conspicuous  in  the  great 
last  work  of  Condorcet.    As  Mirabeau,  the  inteUec- 
tual  Catilme  of  his  age,  is  the  protagonist  of  Rebel- 
hon,  that  principle  which  has  drawn  the  deepest 
utterances  from  the  world-soul,  from  Job  to  Prome- 
theus and  Farinata,  so  Condorcet,  whose  counte- 
nance m  Its  high  and  gentle  benevolence  seems  the 
very  expression   of  that   hienfaisance  which   the 
AbW  de  Saint-Pierre  made  fashionable,  may  be 
styled  the  high-priest  of  Girondinism.  and  he  carries 
his  faith  beyond  the  grave,  hallowing  the  altar  cf 
Freedom  with  his  blood.  In  over  a  hundred  pamph- 
let during  the  four  years  of  his  life  as  a  Revolution- 
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ist,  Condorcet  disseminates  his  ideas— fortnightl 
pamphlets,  many  of  them  even  now  worth  reading 
lighting  up  now  this,  now  that  aspect  of  his  faith- 
kmgship,  slavery,  the  destiny  of  man,  two  Houses 
assignats,  education  of  the  people,  finance,  th 
rights  of  man,  economics,  free  trade,  the  rights  c 
women,  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind.  It  i 
in  this  last,  written  with  the  shadow  of  death  upo: 
him,  that  the  central  thought  of  his  S3^tem  i 
developed.  He  may  have  derived  it  from  Turgot, 
his  master,  and  the  subject  of  one  of  his  nobles 
biographies,  but  he  gave  it  a  consecration  of  his  own 
and  later  writers  have  done  little  more  than  elabo 
rate,  vary,  or  reduce  to  scientific  rule  and  line  hi: 
living  thought.  Where  they  most  are  ^thful 
there  his  followers  are  greatest. 

In  the  theory  of  evolution  Condorcet's  principles 
appear  to  find  scientific  expression  and  warrant,  hu\ 
it  is  paihetic  to  observe  the  speculative  science  oj 
a  modem  systematizer  advancing  through  vdumt 
after  volume  with  the  cumbrous  but  massive  force  oi 
a  traction-engine,  only  to  find  rest  at  last  in  a  vision 
of  Utopia  some  centuries  hence,  tedious  as  the  Para- 
dise of  mediaval  poets  or  the  fabulous  Edens  ol 
earlier  times. 

•  Condorcet's  biography  (1786)  of  his  master  is  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  its  class  in  French  literature.  Turgot's  was  one 
of  those  minds  that  like  Chamfort's  or  ViUiers  de  L'Isle  Adam's 
scatter  bounteously  the  ideas  which  others  use  or  misuse.  The 
fogs  and  mists  of  Comte's  portentous  tomes  are  all  derived,  it  has 
often  been  pointed  out,  from  a  few  paragraphs  of  Turgot.  '  And  a 
fragment  written  by  Turgot  in  his  youth  inspired  something  of  the 
wbstance  and  even  of  the  title  of  Condorcet's  great  Esquisse 
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Indeed,  the  conception  of  the  inf  nite  perfectibiUty 
of  man,  and  of  an  eternal  progress,  carried  its  own 
doom  m  the  familiar  observation  that  there  where 
progress  can  be  traced,  there  the  divine  is  least 
unmanent.    A  distinguished  statesman  and  writer 
and  a  behever  in  evolution,  recently  avowed  hi^ 
perplexity  that  an  age  like  the  present,  which  has 
invented  st^m,  electricity,  and  the  kinematograph, 
should  m  pamtmg  and  poetry  not  surpass  the  Renais- 
sance, nor  m  sculpture  the  age  of  Phidias.    In  such  . 
pe^lexity  is  it  not  as  if  one  heard  again  the  threat 
of  Mummius,  charging  his  crew  to  give  good  heed  to 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  on  the  peril  of  replacing 
tnem  if  broken  1 

Goethe  as  the  wrecks  of  his  drama  on  Liberty 
^^?r'i/^i*  *^e  "^gl^t  of  the  ideal  of  the  Third  Age 
^th  aU  the  vibrating  emotion  which  genius  imparts » 
But  he  was  the  first  to  discover  its  hoUowness,  and 
bade  the  world,  in  epigram  or  in  prose  tale,  in  lyric 
or  m  drama,  to  seek  its  peace  where  he  himself  had 
found  It,  m  Art.    So  the  labour  of  the  scientific 

lonary  pnncplM  abound  in  Goethe's  writings.    The  violence  "f 
the  first  jmpress.on.  which  began  with  the  affair  of  the  Sac^ 
had  reached  a  climax  in  '90  and  '91.  and  this,  along  w W?  the 
Ineffaceable  memories  of  the  Werther  ami  G«t.  period.  wWd^  his 

lefHtr^S  "'•'"  '"  .'"  *"*''"^*=*"«^  <ievdopm;nrirhad 
eft  ,t  far  behind,  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  his  yielding 

S:t^\  **  ^T'^  ^'  "^^  °'  Napoleon's  genius,  and  /or  tS 
studied  but  unaffected  indifference  to  German  politic  and  to  the 

ZdW^'^^'Z  K^T  °'  '^'  *«  y^  of  Edc^uhrEssling 

"n  ^tr-TWs^' '"''"*  "T-  ''  ^^""-"  '^«^°-'  Goethe 
can    write.       ihis   year,    considering   the   beautiful   return.   It 

when'  L"r«r  ^^"  "•"*'".  ''"  ^"^  P---  to  -em'^T-r^ 
Jlnti..  :  !  "P"""«  ■«"""  ^  "^""ch  was  imminent  he 
wught  quietude  m  oriental  poetry-Firdusi.  Hafi,.  and  Si. 
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theorist,  negatively  beneficent  by  the  impulsion  0 
man's  spirit  beyond  science,  brings  also  a  rewan 
of  its  own  to  the  devotee.  The  sun  of  Art  falls  in  i 
kind  of  twilight  upon  his  soul,  working  obscurely  ii 
words,  and  then  does  he  most  know  the  UnknowabL 
when,  in  the  passion  of  self-imposed  ignorance,  h 
rises  to  a  kind  of  eloquence  in  proclaiming  its  un 
knowableness.  Glinmierings  from  the  Eternal  visi- 
the  obscure  study  where  the  soul  m  travail  record: 
patiently  the  incidents  of  Time,  and  elaborates  i 
theory  of  man's  history  as  if  it  were  framed  to  enc 
like  an  Adelphi  melodrama  or  a  three- volume  novel 

§  4.  THE  IDEM  OF  THE  FOURTH  AGE 

But  from  tl.osc  very  failures,  those  dissatisfac- 
tions, the  ideal  of  the  Fourth  Age  is  bom,  and  the 
law  of  a  greater  progress  divined.  For  the  soul, 
revolting  at  last  against  the  fleeting  iUusions  oi 
time,  the  deceiving  Edens  of  saint,  reformer,  and 
revolutionist,  freedom  from  the  body,  freedom  from 
religious,  or  freedom  from  political  oppression, 
sets  steadily  towards  the  lodestar  of  its  being,' 
whose  rising  is  not  in  Time  nor  its  going  down  in 
Space.  Nor  is  it  in  knowledge,  whether  of  the 
causes  of  things,  or  of  the  achievements  of  states- 
men, warriors,  legislators,  that  the  peace  of  the 
infinite  is  to  be  found,  but  in  a  vision  of  that  which 
was  when  Time  and  Cause  were  not.  Then  instruc- 
tion and  the  massed  treasures  of  knowledge,  estab- 
lished or  theoretic,  concerning  the  past  and  the 
future  of  the  planet  on  which  man  plays  his  part, 
or  of  other  planets  on  which  other  forms  of  bemg 
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play  their  parts,  do  indeed  dissolve  and  are  rolled 
together  IJce  a  scroU.  Ue  Timeless,  the  InS 
Uce  aburst  of  clear  ether,  an  azure  expanse  washSoi 

cl<^ds,uresontiedelightedspirit,tr^cedinecstty 
For  the  symbol  of  this  universe  and  of  man's 
d«tmy  ,s  not  the  prolongation  of  a  line,  n"r  rf 
groups  of  hnes  organically  co-ordinate,  but  as  it 
w«^,  a  sphere  s^pen  from  within  and  moulded  by 
aiat  Prince  wh(«e  immanence,  ever  inte^ifyjj 
^  the  Thought  which  time  realizes  as  the  S 
Man  looks  to  the  future  and  the  coming  of  EtertS' 

^T  tt  u\f  ^'  •=<""*  °'  '^'  Infinite  bTfar 

f  L     aIh  ^l^^'V^  ^  "^'  ''°<»  *»«  Infinite 
IS  here.    And  rf  the  high-upreared  architecture  of 

fte  stars  and  the  changing  fabric  of  the  worlds 
be  but  shadows,  and  the  pageantry  of  time  but  a 
T«T  r,1'  ^'^^^'^^  the  drein  are  God 
If  aU  be  lUusion,  yet  this  faith  that  all  is  lUusion 
^  be  none  There  the  realm  of  Illusion  ends  h^e 
Reahty  begms.  And  thus  the  spirit  of  man.  ^v^ 
touched  the  mother-abyss,  arises  victorious  C^t 
to  fix^s  gaze  at  last,  steadfast  and  cahn,  upon'the 

Such  is  the  distinction  of  the  Fourth  Age,  whose 
bght  B  all  about  us,  flooding  in  from  Z  Jst^ 
v^dows  yonder  like  a  great  dawn.  Man'slpiS^ 
tutored  by  lost  illusion  after  lost  iUusion,  adS 

„H-/T  ^J^  '"^^y-    "^^  •»<=«.  *o°.  liteal 

^^"^  S?  *'  ""*'°"-  ''  '^^i^  to  the  Uw  of 
Tragedy.  Once  more,  in  the  way  of  a  thousand 
years,  it  knows  that  it  is  not  in  Le,  nor  Hnv 
cunmng  manipulation  or  extension  of  the  ?h^ 
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of  time,  that  Man  the  Timeless  can  find  the  woi 
which  sums  his  destiny,  and  spuming  at  the  phai 
toms  of  space,  save  as  they  grant  access  to  the  Spao 
less,  casts  itself  back  upon  God,  and  in  art,  though 
and  action  pierces  to  the  Infinite  through  the  finit* 
This  mystic  attribute,  this  ilan  of  the  soul,  discovei 
a  fellowship  in  thinkers  wide  apart  in  circumstanc 
and  mental  environment.  It  is,  for  instance,  th 
trait  which  Schopenhauer,  Tourgenieff,*  Flauber 
and  Carlyle  possess  in  common*.  These  men  are  nc 
as  others  of  their  time,  but  prophet  voices  tha 
announce  the  Fourth,  the  latest  Age,  whose  daw 
has  laid  its  hand  upon  the  eastern  hills. 

•  Of  his  Contes  Ttine  said :  "  Deputs  les  Grecs  aucun  artis 
n'a  taill^  un  car'.-i  iittdraire  avec  autant  de  relief,  avec  une  au« 
rigoureuse  perfection  de  forme." 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Carlyle  and  Schopenhauer  should  ha^ 
lived  through  four  decades  together  yet  neither  know  in  any  con 
plete  way  of  the  other's  work.  Carlyle  nowhere  mentions  tli 
name  of  Schopenhauer.  Indeed  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorste 
lung,  though  read  by  a  few,  was  practically  an  unknown  boo 
both  in  Germany  and  England  until  a  date  when  Carlyle  ws 
growing  old,  solitary,  and  from  the  present  ever  more  detacher 
and  new  books  and  new  writers  had  become,  as  they  were  t 
Goethe  in  his  age,  distasteful  or  a  weariness.  Schopenhauer,  o 
the  other  hand,  already  in  the  "  thirties,"  had  been  attracted  b 
Carlyle's  essays  on  German  literature  in  the  Edinburgh,  an 
though  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  writer'?  name  he  was  all  his  life  to 
diligent  a  reader  of  English  newspapers  and  magazines  to  b 
unaware  of  Carlyle's  later  fame.  But  he  has  left  no  criticisni 
nor  any  distinct  references  to  Carlyle's  teaching,  although  in  hi 
later  and  miscellaneous  writings  the  opportunity  often  present 
itself.  Wagner,  it  is  known,  was  a  student  botfi  of  Schopenhaue 
and  Carlyle.  Schopenhauer's  proud  injunction,  indeed,  that  h 
who  would  understand  his  writings  should  prepare  himself  by  i 
preUminary  study  of  Plato  or  Kant,  or  of  tiie  divine  wisdom  o 
the  Upanishads,  indicates  also  paths  that  lead  to  the  highe 
teaching  of  Wagner,  and— though  in  a  less  degree— of  Carlyle. 
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thJblo^!!f?i,'"S^*'°"  °'  ^"'^'  f<^  from 
the  Wood  of  the  Norsemen,  plunges  into  one  peri<S 

after  another,  Carthage,  the  Rome  of  thTS 

S^    Egypt,  and  GalUee,  the  unchang^^' 

teL^nT?^?", "".  ""°''  *°™''  «"•  Vision  whkh 
leads  on  Carlyle  from  staee  to  «staa«  «*  « 

curiously^,    FlaublThI   :':fL°'r4:'^ 

ity  of  vision  occasionally  surpasses  him.  Both  are 
mysucs  visionaries,  from  theTyouth;  butlnetlS 
Haubert  seems  to  attain  at  a  bound  th;  point  of^de^ 
which  the  dnigging  years  alone  revealed?o  Cariyk 

re,^^t"'*''  °°  ^^  <'^"'  °*  F'^derick  the  Great 
reads  like  a  passage  from  the  Corresponda^^ 

Haubert  in  his  first  manhood.  In  SaCTitrin^ 
Flaubert  found  the  secret  of  the  >a^e  m^Lttori^' 

soul  of  the  hetmit,  as  to  that  of  the  warrior  rf 
Jehovah,  what  is  earth,  what  are  the  shap^tle  ? 

^'  P*^i^  *°  *«  Etemal-*«,S  «^ 
and  fi^    he  study  of  the  Revolution  Tl^S 
FlaubCTt  Mises  with  the  same  embittered  indeht 
as  m^b  the  dose  of  "  Frederick  the  GiST"^ 
And  If,  m  such  later  works  as  Flaubert's  Bo«vard 

^^!  ^""^  '^'*"°  **  *^°  -"i«b  i'^^- 
ent,  the  difference  is.  after  all,  but  a  differenced 

tmperament.    It  is  the  contrast  betweenfhetaL^ 
sive  aloofness  of  the  artist,  and  the  oerso^^^ 
intrusive  vehemence  of  the  ^ophet      ^ 
Ibe  structural  thought,  the  essential  emotion  of 
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the  two  works  are  the  same— the  revolt  of  a  S€ 
whose  impulses  are  ever  beyond  the  finite  and  t 
transient,  against  a  world  immersed  in  the  finj 
and  the  transient.  Hence  the  derision,  the  bitt 
scorn,  or  the  laughter  with  which  they  cover  t 
pretensions,  the  hypocrisies,  the  loud  claims 
modem  science  and  mxhanical  invention.  B 
whether  surveyed  with  contemplative  calm, 
proclaimed  with  passionate  remonstrance  to  s 
imheeding  generation,  the  life  vision  of  these  t\ 
men  is  one  and  the  same — "  the  eternities,  the  ii 
mensities."* 

And  this  same  passion  for  the  infinite  is  the  inf on 
ing  thought  of  Wagner's  tone-dramas  and  Tscha 
kowsky's  symphonies.  Love's  mystery  is  deepent 
by  the  mystery  of  death,  and  its  splendour  has  i 
added  touch  by  the  breath  of  the  grave.  T] 
desire  of  the  infinite  greatens  the  beauty  of  the  fini 
and  lights  its  sanctuary  with  a  supernatural  ra(3 

*  The  friendship  of  Tourgenieff  and  Flaubert  rested  upon  spec 
lative  rather  than  on  artistic  sympathy.    The  Russian  indeed  ne\ 
quite  understood  Flaubert's  "  rage  for  the  word."    Yet  the  de 
inner  concord  of  the  two  natures  reveals  itself  in  their  correspor 
ence.    It  was  the  supreme  friendship  of  Flaubert's  later  manho 
as  that  with  Bouilhet  was  the  friendship  of  his  earlier  years.    \ 
they  met  seldom,   and  their  meetings  often  resembled   those 
Thoreau  and  Emerson,  as  described  by  the  former,  or  those 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson,  when  after  some  three  hours'  smokin 
interrupted  by  a  word  or  two,  the  evening  would  end  with  Carlyh 
good>night :  "  Weel,  we  hae  had  a  grand  nicht,  Alfred."    It  is 
one  of  Tourgenieff 's  own  prose-poems  that  the  dialogue  of  t 
Jungfrau  and  the  Finsteraarhorn  across  the  centuries  is  dark 
shadowed.    The  evening  of  the  world  falls  upon  spirits  sensitive 
its  intimations  as  the  diurnal  twilight   falls   upon  the  hearts 
travellers  descending  a  broad  stream  near  the  Ocean  and  the  hav 
of  its  unending  rest. 
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Mce.  m  taKwriedge  there  becomes  wonder.  Truth 
IS  not  known,  but  the  soul  is  there  in  very  deed 

Ibsen  s  protest  agamst  limited  horizons,  against 

denves  Its  justice  from  the  worthles;„iess  df  thos^ 
convent.0^  codes,  theories,  in  the  lijht  JZ 
^T.  n        "'""'^^^'^^  in  art  n  ost  distinctive 

^i^L'^TT"  ^'~*'  P*"*i^^  °*  Courbet. 
^■stler.  Degas,  for  instance-proclaim  the  sam^ 

Sf  iZC"?  '•  '"f  ""^""stantiality  of  substal^ 
the  munaterahty  of  matter,  the  mutability  of  all 

^l  t^r  ^T  '*''*^'  *''*  ""^'"y  °f  aU  things, 
ave  that  which  was  once  the  emblem  of  unreaZr 

t^e  SL  rr"*^  ""°"^-  ""-^  ^h'i^  i"P'«ssion  upon 
!Ln1^  K*^*  ""*  ^y*-  "  "  I  ii^«  to  1*  a  hundred  I 
shall  be  able  to  draw  a  line,"  said  Hokousai.  It^s 
as  If  he  had  said,  "  I  shaU  be  able  to  create  a  world^ 
Tlie  pressmg  effects  of  Imperialism  in  such  'an 
envuronment,  its  swift  influences  upon  the  We  rf 

be  £!^  **'"'  "*  °*  *°  ^P°^  *hich  it  would 

^tta^*?iH  '^'  ""^""^  ^th  extinction  or 
wth  a  gradual  depression  to  the  rank  of  a  protected 

^T^^h^r  ^^"y' '''  ^  ^^^  and  HoS 
and  m  the  higher  grades  of  Russian  society,  to  the 

^iJ^lt'^  ''"•'  "^'^'^'^  indifferel^.  of 
artistic  or  Uteraiy  cosmopoUtanism. 

it  «^.,«*r."??  ^7"^  "**''  the  genius  for  empire. 
deZHn^  ''*"""*''"  *^t  of  local  or  tranlent 
designs,  and  miparts  to  pubhc  affairs  and  the  things 
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of  State  that  devation  which  was  their  characte 
istic  in  the  Rome  of  VirgU  and  the  England  of  Cron 
well.  Foi  not  only  the  life  of  the  individual,  bi 
the  life  of  States,  is  by  this  conception  robed  i 
something  of  its  initial  wonder.  Iliese,  the  ind 
vidual^and  the  State,  as  we  have  seen,  are  bi 
separate  phases,  aspects  of  one  thought,  that  thougl 
which  in  the  Universe  is  realized. 

And  the  transformations  in  man's  conception  < 
his  relations  to  the  divine  are  in  turn  fraught  wit 
consequence  to  the  ideal  of  imperialism  itself.  Li 
is  greatened.  The  ardour  of  the  periods  of  histoi 
most  memorable  awakens  again  in  man,  the  reve 
ence  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  energy  of  the  Renai 
sance.  A  higher  mood  than  that  of  the  Englai 
of  Cromwell  has  arisen  upon  thy  England  of  to-da; 
Man's  true  peace  is  not  in  the  finite,  but  in  the  infinit< 
yet  in  the  finite  there  is  a  work  to  be  done,  wil 
the  high  disregard  of  a  race  which  looks,  not  to  tl 
judgment  cl  men,  but  of  angels,  whose  appeal 
not  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  of  God. 

Here  at  the  close  of  a  century,  side  by  side  exis 
ing  are  two  ideals,  one  political,  the  other  religion 
"a  divine  philosophy  of  the  mind,"  in  Algemc 
Sidney's  phrase — ^how  can  the  issue  and  event  1 
other  thaii  auspicious  to  this  empire  and  to  tl 
generation  of  men?  As  Puritanism  seemed  boi 
for  the  ideal  of  Constitutional  England,  so  tl: 
ideal  of  the  Fourth  Epoch  seems  bom  to  be  the  far 
of  Imperial  England.  Behind  Cromwell's  armi 
was  the  faith  of  Calvin,  the  philosophy  of  the  "  Insi 
tutes  "  :  behind  the  French  Revolution  the  thoug 
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^  Rousseau  and  Voltaire ;  but  in  this  ideal  a 
thought  a  speculative  vision,  deeper,  wider  in  range 
than  Calvin's  or  Rousseau's,  is.  with  every  hour  that 

§5.    THE  "act"  and  the   "THOUGHT" 

..  Carfyjf 's  exaltation  of  the  "  deed  "  above  the 
word,    of  action  above  speech,  does  not  exhaust 
Its  meaning  in  setting  the  man  of  deeds,  the  soldier 
or  the  pohtician.  above  the  thinker  or  the  artist 
It  IS  an  affirmation  of  the  glory  of  the  sole  Actor 
the  Dramatist  of  the  World,  the  Demiourgos,  whos^ 
actions  are  at  once  the  deeds  and  the  thoughts  of 
men.    "  Im  Anfaiig  war  die  That."    The  "  deed  " 
is  nearer  the  eternal  fountain  than  the  "  word  "  • 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  or  that  work  of 
art  there  may  converge  more  rays  from  the  primal 
source  than  in  this  or  that  deed.    In  painting^  that 
impressionism  which  loves  the  line  for  the  line's  sake 
the  tmt  for  the  tint's  sake,  owes  its  emotion,  sincere 
OT  affected,  to  the  same  energy  of  the  same  divine 
thoi^ht  as  that  from  which  the  baser  enthusiasm 
of  the  subject-painter  flows.    A  consciousness  of 
the  same  truth  reveals  itself  in  Wagner's  lifelomj 
ftruggle.  splendidly  heroic,  to  weld  the  art  of  arte 
mto  living,  pulsing  union  with  the  "  deed,"  the  action 
and  Its  setting,  from  which,  in  such  a  work  as  Tm- 
^«,^or  as  Parsifal,  that  art's  ecstasy  or  mystery 

In  the  great  crises  of  the  world  the  preliminary 
actions  have  always  been  indefinite,  hesitating,  ot 
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obscure.  Indefiniteness  is  far  from  proving  th< 
insincerity  or  transiency  of  Imperialism  as  an  ioeal 
"  A  man,"  says  Oliver  Cromwell,  "  never  goes  s< 
far  as  when  he  does  not  know  whither  he  is  going.' 
What  Cromwell  meant  was  that,  in  the  great  hour 
of  life,  the  supernatural,  the  illimitable,  thrust! 
itself  between  man  and  the  limited,  precise  end 
of  conunon  days.  Upon  such  a  subject  Cromwel 
has  the  right  to  speak.  Great  himself,  he  was  th< 
cause  of  the  greatness  that  was  in  others.  But  it 
all  things  it  was  still  Jehovah  that  worked  in  him 
Deeply  penetrated  with  this  belief,  Cromwell  hac 
the  gift  of  making  his  armies  live  his  life,  think  hi: 
thought.  Each  soldier,  horse  or  foot,  was  a  warrioi 
of  God. 

Man's  severing,  isolating  intelligence  is  in  these 
moments  merged  in  the  divine  intelligence;  bul 
in  subjection,  then  is  it  most  free.  The  conscious 
is  lost  in  the  unconscious  force  which  works  behinc 
the  world.  The  individual  will  stands  aside.  Th( 
Wi"  f  the  universe  advances.  Precision  of  desigi 
ana  ^'Urpose  are  shrouded  in  that  dark  background 
of  Greek  tragedy,  on  which  the  forms  of  gods  and 
heroes,  in  mortal  or  immortal  beauty,  were  sketched 
subject  in  all  their  doings  to  this  high,  dread,  and 
austere  power. 

So  of  empires,  of  races,  and  of  nations.  A  race 
never  goes  so  far  as  when  it  knows  not  whither  it  is 
going,  when,  rising  in  the  consciousness  of  its  destiny 
at  last,  and  seeing  as  yet  but  a  little  way  in  front,  it 
advances,  performs  that  task  as  if  it  were  its  final 
task,  as  if  no  other  task  was  reserved  for  it  by  time 
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or  by  nature.  Consciousness  of  destiny  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  wiU  of  God  and  of  the  divine 
purposes.  It  is  the  identity  of  the  desire  of  the  race 
with  the  desire  of  the  world-soul,  and  it  moves 
towards  its  goal  with  the  motion  of  tides  and  of 
planets. 

Therefore  when  in  thought  we  sunmion  up  remem- 
brance of  those  empires  of  the  past.  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Hellas,  Rome,  and  Islam,  or  those  empires 
of  nearer  times,  Charles's,  Napoleon's,  Akbar's, 
when  we  throw  ourselves  back  in  imagination  across 
the  night  of  time,  endeavouring  to  live  through 
their  revolutions,  and  front  with  each  in  turn  the 
black  portals  of  the  future— what  image  is  this 
which  of  itself  starts  within  the  mind  ?  Is  it  not  the 
procession  of  the  gladiators  and  the  amphitheatre 
of  Rome  ? 

Rome  beyond  all  races  had  the  instinct  of  tragic 
grandeur  in  state  and  public  life,  and  by  that  instinct 
even  her  cruelty  is  at  times  elevated  through  the 
pageantry  or  impressive  circumstance  amid  which 
it  is  enacted.  Does  not  this  vault  then,  arching 
above  us,  appear  but  as  a  vast  amphitheatre?  And 
towards  the  mortal  arena  the  empires  of  the  world, 
one  by  one,  defile  past  the  high-upreared,  dark,  and 
awful  throne  where  sits  Destiny— the  phalanx  of 
Macedon,  the  Roman  legion,  the  black  banner 
of  the  Abbassides,  the  jewelled  mail  of  Akbar's 
chivahry,  and  the  Ottoman's  crescent  moon.  And 
their  resolution,  serene,  implacable,  sublime,  is  the 
resolution  of  the  gladiators,  "  Ave,  imperaior,  mori- 
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U$ri  te  salutanti    Hail,  Caesar,  those  about  to  die 
salute  thee!" 

And  when  the  vision  smks,  dissolving,  and  night 
has  once  more  within  its  keeping  cuirass  and  spear 
and  the  caparisons  of  war,  the  oppressed  mind  is 
beset  as  by  a  heavy  sound,  gathering  up  from  the 
abysses,  deeper,  more  dread  and  mysterious  than 
the  death-march  of  heroes — ^the  funeral  march  of 
the  empires  of  the  world,  the  requiem  of  faiths,  dead 
yet  not  dead,  of  creeds,  institutions,  religions,  govern- 
ments, laws— till  through  Time's  shadows  the  Eternal 
breaks,  in  silence  sweeter  than  all  music,  in  a  darkness 
beyond  all  light. 

§  6.    BRITAIN'S    WORLD-MISSION  '.      THE   WITNESS  OF 
THE  DEAD  TO  THE  BiANDATE  OF  THE  PRESENT 

Yet  with  a  resolution  as  deep-hearted  as  the 
gladiator's  it  is  for  another  cause  and  unto  other 
ends  that  the  empires  of  the  world  have  striven, 
fulfilled  their  destiny  and  disappeared,  that  this 
Empire  of  Britain  now  strives,  fulfilling  its  destiny. 
Fixed  in  her  resolve,  the  will  of  God  behind  her, 
whither  is  her  immediate  course?  The  narrow 
space  of  the  path  in  front  of  her  that  is  discernible 
even  dimly— whither  does  it  tend  or  appear  to  tend  ? 

Empires  are  successive  incarnations  of  the  Divine 
ideas,  and  by  a  principle  which,  in  its  universality  and 
omnipotence  in  the  frame  of  Nature,  seems  itself 
an  attribute  of  the  Divine,  the  principle  of  conflict, 
these  ideas  realize  their  ends  in  and  through  conflict. 
The  scientific  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  hypo- 
thesis of  evolution  is  but  the  pragmatic  expression 
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<rf  tills  mystery.    Here  is  the  metaphysical  basis 
of  tiie  Law  of  Tragedy,  the  prof  oundest  law  in  hmnan 
Me.  in  hmnan  art,  in  human  action.    And  tims 
that  law.  which,  as  I  pointed  out,  tiirows  a  vivid 
hght  upon  the  first  essential  transformation  in  tiie 
hfe-history  of  a  State  dowered  witii  empire   offers 
us  Its  aid  m  interpreting  the  last  transformation  of  aU 
The  higher  freedom  of  man  in  the  world  of  action 
and  reverie  in  the  domain  of  thought,  are  but  two 
aspects  of  tiie  idea  which  Imperial  Britain  incarnates 
just  as  Greek  freedom  and  beauty  were  aspects  of 
the  idea  incarnate  in  HeUas. 

TTie  spaces  of  the  past  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  dead  empires,  as  the  abysses  where  tiie  stars 
wander  are  strewn  witii  the  dust  of  vanished  sys- 
tems, sunk  witiiout  a  sound  in  tiie  havoc  of  tiie  aons 
But  tiie  Divine  presses  on  to  ever  deeper  realiza- 
tions ahke  tiirough  vanished  races  and  through 
vanished  universes. 

Britain  is  laying  the  foundations  of  States  unborn 
civilizations  undreamed  tiU  now,  as  Rome  in  tiie  day^ 
of  Taatus  was  laying  tiie  foundations  of  States 
and  civilizations  unknown,  and  by  him  darkly 
imagined.  For  Justice  men  turn  to  tiie  State  in 
which  Justice  has  no  altar,>  Freedom  no  temple  • 
but  a  higher  tiian  Justice,  and  a  greater  tiian  Free-' 
dta.  has  in  tiiat  State  its  everlasting  seat 
Tliroughout  her  bounds,  in  the  city  or  on  tiie  open 
plain,  m  tiie  forest  or  in  the  village,  under  tiie  tropic 
or  in  the  frozen  zone,  her  subjects  shall  find  Justice 
and  Freedom  as  tiie  Uberal  air,  so  tiiat  enfranchised 

*  Cf.  Philostratus,  Life  of  AppoUoniiu.    I.  aS. 
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thus,  and  the  unfettered  use  of  all  his  faculties  secured 
each  may  fulfil  his  being's  supreme  law. 

The  highest-mounted  thought,  the  soul's  complete 
attainment,  like  the  sununits  of  the  hiUs,  can  be  the 
possession  only  of  the  few,  but  the  paths  that  lead 
thither  this  empire  shall  open  to  the  daring  climber. 
Humanity  has  left  the  Calvinist  and  Jacobin  behind. 
And  thus  Britain  shall  become  the  name  of  an  ideal 
as  weU  as  the  designation  of  a  race,  the  description 
of  an  attitude  of  mind  as  well  as  of  traits  of  blood. 

Europe  has  passed  from  the  conception  of  an 
outwardly  composed  unity  of  rehgion  and  govern- 
ment to  the  conception  of  the  inner  unity  which  is 
compatible  with  outward  variations  in  creeds,  in 
manners,  in  reUgions,  in  social  institutions.  Har- 
mony, not  uniformity,  is  Nature's  end. 

Dante,  as  the  years  advanced  and  the  poet  within 
him  thrust  aside  the  GhibeUine  poUtician,  the  author 
of  the  De  Monarchia,  discerned  this  ever  more 
clearly.    Contemplating  the  empires  of  the  past, 
he  felt  the  Divine  mystery  there  incarnate  as  pro-' 
foundly  as  Polybius.    In  the  fourteenth  century 
he  dares  to  see  in  the  Roman  people  a  race  not  less 
divinely    missioned    than    the    Hebrew.    Though 
contemporary  of  the  generation  whose  fathers  had 
seen  the  Inquisition  founded,  yet  like  an  Arab  soufi, 
Dante,  the  poet  of  mediaevalism,  points  to  the  spot 
of  light  far-off,  insufferably  radiant,  yet  infinitely 
minute,  the  source  and  centre  of  all  faiths,  all 
creeds.  aU  religions,  of  this  universe  itself,  and  aU 
the  desires  of  men.    In  an  age  which  silenced  the 
scholastics  he  founded  Hell  in  the  Ethics  of  AristoUe, 
as  on  a  traced  plan,  and  he  who  in  his  childhood 
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had  heard  the  story  of  the  great  defeat,  and  of  the 
tost  of  the  crusading  kings  borne  homewards  on 
h^  bier  dares  crest  his  Paradise  with  the  dearest 
images  of  Arab  poetry,  the  loveliness  of  flame  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  rose. 
What  does  this  import,  unless  that  already  the 

r«H  r^  ^^^"^^  °^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^d  of  the  stars 
had  touched  his  hstening  soul,  that  already  he  who 
stayed  to  hear  Casella  sing  heard  far  off  a  diviner 
music  the  tones  of  the  everlasting  symphony 
pkyed  by  the  great  Musician  of  thj  wS^Hhe 
chor^  whereof  are  the  deeds  of  empires,  the  achieve- 
ments  of  the  heroes  of  hmnanity,  and  its  most 

S^tT°"f  '^^^''''^  ^'^  ^^  thoughts,  the  faiths, 
the  loftiest  utterances  of  the  mind  of  man  ? 

And  to  the  present  age,  what  an  exhortation  is 

unphcit  m  this  thought  of  Dante'. !    No  unity  no 

bond  amongst  men  is  so  strong  as  that  which  is 

^   on   rehgion.    Patriotism,    class   prejudices 

ties  of  affection,  aU  break  before  its  presence.    What 

h^  k'^I^u^'P^''  ^^  ^^^'  P^^^^  °^  the  human 
heart  by  the  history  of  Jesuitism  in  the  seventeenth 

century!    Gemus  for  religion  is  rare  as  other  f onus 
of  genius  are  rare,  yet  both  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
^dual  and  of  the  State  its  rank  is  primary     In 
tiie  soul,  religion  marks  the  meridian  of  the  ^vine. 
ay  Its  remoteness  from  or  nearness  to  this  the  value 
of  aU  else  m  hfe  is  tested.    And  there  is  nothing 
which  a  race  wiU  not  more  wiUingly  surrender  than 
Its  rehgion.    The  race  which  changes  its  religion  is 
either  very  young,  quick  to  reverence  a  greater  race 
and  ardent  for  aU  experiment,  or  very  old.  made 
indifferent  by  experience  or  neglectful  by  despair 
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In  the  conception  at  which  she  has  at  last  arrived, 
and  in  her  present  attitude  towards  this  force,' 
Britain  may  justly  claim  to  represent  humanity! 
She  combines  the  utmost  reverence  for  her  own 
faith  with  sympathetic  intelligence  for  the  faiths  of 
others.  And  confronting  her  at  this  hour  of  the  world's 
history  is  a  task  higher  than  the  task  of  Akbar,  and 
moreauspicious.  Akbar's  design  was  indeed  lofty,  and 

worthy  of  thatgreatspirit;but  it  wasahopelessdesign. 
The  forms,  the  creeds  which  have  been  imposed  from 
without  upon  a  religion  are  no  integral  part  of  that 
religion's  life.   Even  when  by  the  progress  of  the  years 
they  have  become  transfused  by  the  formative  influ- 
ences which  time  and  the  sufferings  or  the  hopes  of 
men  supply,  they  change  or  are  cast  aside  without 
organic  convulsion  or  menace  to  the  life  itself. 
But  the  forms  and  embodiments  which  a  divine 
thought  in  the  process  of  its  own  irresistible  and 
mighty  growth  assumes— these  are  beyond   the 
touch  of  outer  things,  and  evade  the  shaping  hand 
of  man.    Inseparable  from  the  thought  which  they, 
as  it  were,  reincarnate,  their  life  changes  but  with 
its  life,  and  together  they  recede  into  the  divine 
whence  they  came.    The  effort  to  extract  the  inmost 
truth,  tearing  away  the  form  which  by  an  obscure 
yet  inviolate  process  has  crystallized  around  it, 
is  like  breaking  a  statue  to  discover  the  loveliness 
of  its  loveliness.    Akbar  would  have  as  quickly 
reached  the  creative  thought,  the  idea  enshrined 
in  the  Ath&i6  of  Phidias,    the   immortal  cause 
of    its  power,  by  destroying  the  form,  as  have 
severed  the  divine  thought  immanent  in  the  Magian 
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or  Hindoo  faiths  from  their  integral  embodiments. 
But  a  greater  task  awaits  Britain.     Among  the 
races  of  the  earth  whose  fate  is  already  dependent. 
OT  within  a  brief  period  wiU  be  dependent  upon 
Europe,  what  empire  is  to  aid  them,  moving  with 
nature,  to  attain  that  harmony  which  Dante  dis- 
cerned ?    What  empire,  disregarding  the  mediaeval 
ideal,  the  effort  to  impose  upon  them  systems,  rites, 
institutions,  creeds,  to  which  they  are  by  nature' 
by  their  history,  by  inherited  pride  in  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  hostile  or  invincibly   opposed,  will 
adventure  the  new,  the  loftier  enterprise  of  develop- 
ing all  that  is  permanent  and  divine  within  their 
own  civilizations,  institutions,  rites,  and  creeds? 
Nature  and  the  dead  shaU  lend  their  unseen  but 
mighty  alliance  to  such  purposes!   Thus  will  Britain 
turn  to  the  uses  of  humanity  the  valour  or  the  fortune 
which  has  brought  the  religions  of  India  and  the 
power  of  Islam  beneath  her  sway. 

The  continents  of  the  worid  no  longer  contain 
isolated  races  severed  from  each  other  by  the 
barriers  of  nature,  mutual  ignorance,  or  the  artifices 
of  man,  but  vast  masses,  moving  into  ever-deepening 
intimacies,  imitations,  mutually  influenced  and 
influencmg.  Man  grows  conscious  to  himself  as 
one,  and  to  represent  this  consciousness  on  the 
round  earth,  as  Rome  did  once  represent  it  on  this 
half  the  world,  to  be  amongst  the  races  of  all  the 
earth  what  Hildebrand  dreamed  the  Normans 
might  be  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  not  this 
a  task  exalted  enough  to  quicken  the  most  sluggish 
zeal,    the   most    retrograde    "patriotism"?     For 
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without  such  mediation,  misunderstanding,  envy, 
hate,  mistrust  still  erect  barriers  between  the  races 
of  mankind  more  impassable  than  continents  or 
seas  or  the  great  waU  of  Ch'in  Chi.  This  is  a  part 
not  for  the  future  merely,  it  is  one  to  which  Britein 
is  already  by  her  past  committed.  The  task  is 
great,  for  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  the 
vanguard  and  the  rearguard  of  humanity,  suspicion, 
rivahy,  and  war  are  undying.  From  this  the  Greek 
division  of  mankind  into  Hellenes  and  Barbarians 
derives  whatever  justice  it  possesses. 

In  those  directions  and  towards  those  high  endeav- 
ours amongst  the  subjects  within  her  own  dominion, 
and  thence  amongst  the  races  and  religions  of  the 
world,  the  short  space  that  is  illumined  of  the  path 
in  front  of  Britain  does  unmistakably  lead.    Every 
year,  every  month  that  passes,  is  fraught  with 
import  of  the  high  and  singular  destiny  which 
awaits  this  reahn,  this  empire,  and  this  race.    The 
actions,  the  purposes  of  other  empires  and  races,  seem 
but  to  illustrate  the  actions,  the  purposes  of  this  em- 
pire, and  thedistmction  of  its  relations  to  Humanity. 
Faithful  to  her  past,  in  conflict  for  this  high  cause, 
if  Britain  faU,  it  wiU  at  least  be  as  that  hero  of  the 
Iliad  fell,  "  doing  some  memorable  thing."    Were 
not  this  nobler  than  by  overmuch  wisdom  to  mcur 
the  taunt,  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas,  or 
that  cast  by  Dante  at  him  who  to  fate's  summons 
returned  "the  great  refusal,"  a  Dio  spiacenti  ed 
a'nvmici  sui,  "  hateful  to  God  and  to  the  enemies  of 
God  "  ?    The  nations  of  the  earth  ponder  our  action 
at  this  crisis,  and  by  our  vacillation  or  resolution 
they  are  uplifted   or  dejected ;  whilst,   in  their 
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invisible  abodes,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  of  our  race 

arein  suspensetiU  the  hazard  be  madeandtheglorious 
meed  be  secured,  in  triumph  or  defeat,  to  eternity. 

There  are  crises  m  history  when  it  is  not  merdy 
fitting  to  remember  the  dead.    Their  deeds  Uve 
with  us  continuaUy,  and  are  not  so  much  things 
remembered,  as  integral  parts  of  our  life,  moulding 
the  thought  of  every  hour.    In  such  crises  a  Senate 
of  the  dead  were  the  truest  counseUors  of  the  Uving 
for  they  alone  could  with  convincing  eloquence 
plead  the  cause  of  the  past  and  of  the  generations 
that  are  not  yet.    Warriors,  crusaders,  patriots, 
statesmen-soldiers   or   statesmen-martyrs,    it   was 
for  things  which  are  not  yet  that  they  died,  and  to 
an  end  which,  though  strongly  trusting,  they  but 
dimly  discerned  that  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  Empire.    Masters  of  their  own  fates,  posses- 
sors of  their  own  lives,  they  gave  them  lightly  as 
pledges  unredeemed,  and  for  men  and  things  of 
which  they  were  not  masters  or  possessors.    But 
they  set  higher  store  on  glory  than  on  life,  and  valued 
great  deeds  above  length  of  days.    They  loved 
their  country,  dying  for  it,  yet  did  it  seem  as  if  it 
were  less  for  England  than  for  that  which  is  the 
exceUence  of  man's  life  and  the  very  emergence  of 
the  divine  within  such  life,  that  they  fought  and  feU. 
And  this  great  inheritance  of  fame  and  of  valour 
IS  but  ours  on  trust,  the  fief  inalienable  of  the  dead 
and  of  the  generations  to  come. 

And  now,  behold  from  their  martyr  graves  Ru&. 
seU  Sidney,  EHot  arise,  and  with  phantom  fingers 
beckon  England  on  I  From  the  fields  of  their  fate 
and  their  renown,  see  Talbot  and  Falkland,  Wolfe 
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and  de  Montf ort  arise,  regardful  of  England  and  h< 

Mtion  at  this  hour.    And  lol    gathering  up  froi 

the  elder  centuries,  a  sound  like  a  trumpet-cal 

dewr-piercing,  far-borne,  mystic,  ineffable,  the  ca 

to  battle  of  hosts  invisible,  the  mustering  armie 

of  the  dead,  the  great  of  other  wars— Brunanburl 

and  Senlac,  Cre^y,  Flodden,  Blenheim  and  Trafe] 

gar.      Their  battle-cries  await   our  answer— th 

diivahy's    at    Agincourt,    "Heaven    for    Harrw 

England  and  St.  George  I".  CromweU's  war-shout 

Jjich  was  a  prayer,  at  Dunbar,  '  The  Lord  of  Hosts 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  I"— these  await  our  answer  thai 

response  which  by  this  war  we  at  last  send  ringim 

down  the  ages,  "  God  for  Britain,  Justice  and  Free 

dom  to  the  world!" 

Sitch  witness  of  the  dead  is  both  a  chaUenge  and 
a  consolation ;  a  chaUenge,  to  guard  this  heritage 
of  the  past  with  the  chivahy  of  the  future,  nor  bate 
one  jot  of  the  ancient  spirit  and  resohition  of  oui 
tace ;  a  consolation,  in  the  reflection  that  from  a 
valour  at  once  so  remote  and  so  near  a  d^enerate 
race  can  hardly  spring. 

With  us,  let  me  repeat,  the  decision  rests,  with 
us  and  with  this  generation.  Never  since  on  Sinai 
God  spoke  in  thunder  has  mandate  more  imperative 
been  issued  to  any  race,  city,  or  nation  than  now  to 
this  nation  and  to  this  people.  And,  again,  if  we 
should  hesitate,  or  if  we  should  decide  wrongly  it 
K  not  the  loss  of  prestige,  it  is  not  the  narrowed 
boimds  we  have  to  fear,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
dead  and  the  despair  of  the  living,  of  the  marticu- 
late  myriads  who  have  trusted  to  us,  it  is  the  arraign- 
ing eyes  of  the  unborn. 
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Note. 

"Nmctecnth  Century  Europe"  was  written  by 
Cramb  for  the  Daily  News  Special  Number 
December  31st,  1900.  In  it  he  presents  a  survc 
the  political  events  and  tendencies  througl 
Europe  during  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  He  out! 
the  development  of  the  New  German  Empire  t 
the  war  against  Napoleon  down  to  the  days 
Bismarck  and  Wilhehn  II,  and  shows  how 
Rucsian  general  SkobelefiE,  the  hero  of  Plevna  ^ 
the  Schipka  Piss,  foretold  over  thirty  years  ago 
present  death-struggle  between  Teuton  and  Sla^ 
Eastern  Europe.  The  future  r61es  of  France.  Itj 
and  Spain  are  also  clearly  indicated  by  the  autl 
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DOMINION  OP  THE  IDEAL  OF  UBERTV 

d'os^"^'  Z^:"  ^"^V^  "^^"^  *°  it>  Woody 
Close,  and  the  fuiy  of  the  conflict  between  ♦hi 

Monaidues  and  the  Revolution  4  fT^Ttime 
men  then,  as  now,  discussed  the  problemslT^J 

IS^^f  ^?P'  «^«°.asnow,meni^SfedS 
Sf^^.^  mockingly,  how  pallidTd^^ 
the  light  which  once  feU  from  the  i^^*7i5^^ 

whether  the  comiagyear  were  the  first  or  se«SJS 

^;^»^^ma  sd^ttay  therecould  benoiC 
connection,  that  aU  the  eras  were  equaUy  arbft^ 

equaUy  det<^ed  bylocaloraccidSS^S' 

Y^  r„^  but  rwihaB  itscourse  tothe  Moham^^ 
Yet  u  one  deep  enough  matter  the  mcidrfX 

ment  J^^^  °*  ^9°°-  Whatever  the  division  in 
m»  s  mmds  as  to  the  reUtion  between  the  do^ 
of  the  centmy  and  a  race's  history,  and  the  pr«S^ 
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moment  at  which  the  old  century  ends  and  the 
bejfins.  one  thing  in  i8oo  was  radiantly  clear  t< 
men— the  glory  and  the  wonder,  the  endless  p< 
and  felicity  not  less  endless,  which  the  opei 
century  and  the  new  age  dimly  portended  or  secu 
promised  to  humanity.   The  desert  march  of  eighl 
hundred  years  was  ended;  the  promised  land 
in  sight.     The  poet's  voice  from  the  Cumberlj 
hills,   "Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  ali^ 
traversed  the  North  Sea,  and  beyond  the  Rl 
was  swelled  by  a  song  more  majestic  and  not 
triumphant : 

Froh,  wic  seine  Sonnen  fliegfen, 
Durch  des  Himmels  prAcht'gen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Brfider,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wic  ein  Held  rum  Siegen, 

and,  passing  the  Alps  and  the  VistuU,  died  ii 

tumultuous  hynm  of  victory  long  hoped  for,  of 

long  desired,  of  freedom  long  despaired  of,  in 

cities  of  Italy,  the  valleys  of  Greece,  the  plains 

Poland,  and  the  Russian  steppes.    Since  those  dj 

three  generations  have  arisen,  looked  their  last  up 

the  sun,  and  passed  to  their  rest,  and  in  what  anot] 

mood  does  Europe  now  confront  the  q)ening  o 

tury  and  the  long  \ista  of  its  years  I    Man  presei 

himself  no  more  as  he  was  ddineated  by  the  po< 

of  1800.    Not  now  does  man  appear  to  the  po« 

vision  as  mild  by  suffering  and  by  freedan  stroi 

rising  like  some  stately  pahn  on  the  century's  verg 

buttothehighest-mountedmindsin  Russia.Germai 

France,  Norway,  Italy,  man  presents  himself  li 

some  blasted  pine,  a  thunder-riven  trunk,  totterf 
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on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  whilst  far  lelow  rave  the 
darkness  and  the  storm-drift  of  the  worlds.    From 
what  causes  and  by  the  operation  of  what  laws  has 
the  great  disillusion  fallen  upon  the  heart  of  Europe  ? 
Whither  are  vanished  the  glorious  hopes  with  which 
the  century  opened  ?    Is  it  final  despair,  this  mood 
in  which  it  closes,  or  is  it  but  the  temporary  eclipse 
which  hides  some  mightier  hope,  a  new  incarnation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  some  yet  serener  endeav- 
our, radiant  and  more  enduring,  wider  in  its  range 
and  in  its  influences  profounder  than  that  of  1789, 
oi  1793.  or  of  the  year  of  Hohenlinden  and  Marengo  ? 
In  the  year  1800,  from  the  Volga  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
from  the  sunlit  valleys  01    alabria  to  the  tormented 
Norwegian  fiords,  there  was  in  every  European 
heart  capable  of  interests  other  than  egoistical  and 
personal  one  word,  one  hope,  ardent  and  unconquer- 
able.   That  word  was  "  Freedom  "—freedom  to  the 
serf  from  the  fury  of  the  boyard,  to  the  thralls  who 
toiled  and  suffered  throughout  the  network  of  prin- 
cipahties,  kingdoms,  and  duchies,  named  "Germany  "; 
freedom  to  the  negro  slave;  freedom  to  the  newer 
slaves  whom  factories  were  creating;   freedom  to 
Spain  from  the  Inquisition,  from  the  tyranny  and 
shame  of  Charles  IV  and  Godoy ;  freedom  to  Greece 
torn  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman ;  to  Italy  from  the 
slow,    unrelenting    oppression    of    the    Austrian; 
freedom  to  all  men  from  the  feudal  State  and  the 
feudal  Church,  from  civic  injustice  and  political 
disfranchisement,  from  the  immeasurable  wrongs 
of  the  elder  centuries  I    A  new  religion,  heralded 
by  a  new  evangel,  that  of  Diderot  and  Montesquieu, 
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I«s«W.  Beccaria,  and  Vdtaire.  and  sanctified  1 
^  blood  of  new  nartyrs,  the  Girondins,  offer 
itodf  to  the  world.  But  as  H  man,  schawl 
dttdtaomnent,  and  deceived  in  the  fifteorth  J 
m  the  8evente«rth  centuries.  trembledlSw  k 
this  new  hope  should  vanish  like  the  old  he^ 
.accrete  symbol  and  a  reasoned  basis  tettt  ^ 

•entmel,  straight  there  came  the  response,  whispere 

■^parte.      Smce  the  death  of  Mohammed  n 

n^  and  aq>irations  of  men  of  every  type  of  eenin^ 
"^ect  and  character.    ChateauffiXZ 

from  exUe  offers  him  homage,  and  in  th;  iSnS 
of  the  century>dedicates  to  him  his  Ginie  aJcA,^ 
'anume.  that  work  which,  after  La  NMHoZ 
^deeplymould^d  Jhe  thought  of  Fr^TceT^^ 
g^tion   which   foUowed.    And   in   that   y^ 

B^parte."  the  first  sketches  of  his  mighty 
Vmphony,  tte  serenest  achievement  in  art  a« 
tte    Promethem    of   SheUey.    that    the    R^du 

1  ^*^i  t'.  J**  J««l  been  in  the  first  arZTrf 
then:  fa^idship.  by  the  aloofaes,  or  the  dfaS  rf 
tte  greater  poet     Yet  Goethe  did  most  ^^y 

f^w*"  **°v"'*  'P«"  °«  Napoleon's  name.^d 
James  Fox.  jomed  with  the  Russian  Cii'   Pa  J 
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with  Canova,  the  most  exquisite  of  Italian  sculptors 
and  with  Hegel,  the  most  brilliant  of  German  meta- 
physicians, in  offering  the  heart's  aUegiance  to  this 
Kde  man  for  the  hopes  his  name  had  kindled  in 
Europe  and  in  the  world.  To  the  cahner  devotion 
of  gemus  was  added  the  idolatrous  enthusiasm  of 
the  peoples  of  France,  Italy.  Germany.  And,  indeed, 
since   Mohammed,  no  -single   mind    had   united 

within  itself  capacities  so  various  in  their  power  over 
the  imaginations  of  men-^n  energy  of  wiU,  swift 
sudden,  terrifying  as  the  eagle's  swoop;  the  prestige 
of  deeds  which  in  his  thirtieth  year  recaUed  the  youth 
of  Alexander  and  the  maturer  actions  of  Hannibal 
and  Cajsar ;  an  imaginative  language  which  found 
for  his  ideas  words  that  came  as  from  a  distance,  like 
those  of  Shakespeare  or  Racine ;  and  withiu  his 
omi  heart  a  mystic  faith,  de     anchored,  immut- 
able, tranquil,  when  aU  around  was   trouble  and 
oi^nay— the  cahn  of  a  spirit  habituated  to  the 
Infinite,  and  familiar  with  the  deep  places  of  man's 
thought  from  his  youth  upwards.    Yes,  Bfirabeau 
was  long  dead,  and  Danton,  Marat,  and  Saint-Just 
aad  but  three  years  ago  the  heroic  Lazare  Hoche, 
nchly  gifted  in  poUtics  as  in  war,  had  been  struck 
down  m  the  noontide  of  his  years;  but  now  a  greater 
than  Mirabeau,  Hoche,  or  Danton  was  here.    If  the 
December   sun   of    Hohenlinden   diveited   men's 
mmds  to  Moreau,  the  victor,  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 
In  the  umversal  horror  and  joy  with  which  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1800,  the  rumour  of  the  explosion  and 
feilure  of  the  infernal  machine  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise 
spread  over  Europe,  men  felt  more  intimately. 
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more  consciously,  the  hopes,  the  feara,  bound  uj 
toextncably  with  the  name,  the  actions,  and  the  lif  ( 
of  the  new  world-deliverer,  the  Consul  Bonaparte. 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  centres  h 

the  successive  transformations  of  this  ideal  so  highly 

pitched.    In  the  gradual  declension  of  the  cau» 

which  was  then  a  religion,  and  to  mankind  the  war 

rant  of  a  new  era,  into  a  local  or  party-cry,  a  watch 

word  travestied  and  degraded,  Ues  the  origin  of  th< 

intellectual  despair  or  soUdtude  which  marks  th< 

closing  years  of  the  century.    The  first  disiUusioit 

moit  came  swif tiy.    Fifteen  years  pass,  years  of  wai 

and  convulsion  unexampled  in  Europe  since  the 

cataclysm  of  the  fifth  century,  the  century  of  Alaric 

•nd  Attila~^d  within  that  space,  those  fifteen 

years,  what  a  revolution  in  aU  the  sentiments,  the 

hopes,  the  aspirations  of  meni    The  Consul  Bona- 

parte  has  become  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  arch- 

«emy  of  Liberty  and  of  the  human  race.    France 

the  world's  forlorn  hope  in  1800,  is,  in  1815,  the 

gathering  place  of  the  armies  of  Europe,  risen  in 

•ima  against  herl    Emperors  and  kings,  nations, 

cities,    and   prindpaUties,    statesmen   hke    Stein, 

philosophers  hke   Fidite,   poets  hke  Amdt  and 

Kdmcr,    warriors    hke    Kutusov,   Blfichcr,    and 

Schwartzenbeig,  the  jpeopLes  of  Eurtjpc  and  the 

governments  of   Eun^,  the  oppressed  and  the 

c^pressors,  the  embittered  enmities  and  the  wrongs 

of  a  thousand  years  foigotten,  had  leagued  together 

in  this  vast  enterprise,  whose  «aid  was  the  destruo- 

tion  of  one  nation  and  one  sde  man— ^e  world- 

deUvercr  of  but  fifteen  years  ago! 
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What  tragedy  of  a  lost  leader  equals  this  of 
Napoleon?     What  marvel  that  it   stiU    troubles 
the  minds  of  men   more  profoundly  than    any 
other  of  modem  ages.      Yet  Napoleon  did  not 
betray  Liberty,  nor  was  France  false  to  the  Revo- 
lution.     Man's  action  at  its  highest  is,  like  his 
art,  symbdic.     To  Camille  Desmoulins  and  the 
mob  behind  him  the  capture  of  a  disused  fortress 
and  the   Hberation   of  a   handful  of  men  made 
the  faU  of  the  BastiUe  the  symbol  and  the  watch- 
word  of  Liberty.    To  tLe  Europe  of  Napoleon,  the 
monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain, 
the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  Papal  power) 
"the  stone  thrust  into  the  side  of  Italy  to  keep  the 
wound  open"— these  were  like  the  Bastille  to  the 
France  of  Desmoulins,  a  symbol  of  oppression  and 
wrong,  injustice  and  tyranny.    And  in  Bonaparte, 
whether  as  Consul  or  Emperor,  the  peoples  of  Europe 
lor  a  time  beheld  the  hero  who  led  against  the  tyrants 
the  hosts  of  the  free.   What  were  his  own  despotisms, 
Ws  own  rigour,  his  cruelty,  the  spy-system  of  Fouch^i 
the  stifled  Press,  the  guei-apens  of  Bayonne,  the 
oppression   of  Prussia,  and   one   sanguinary  war 
fdlowed  by  another— what  were  these  things  but 
the  discipline,  the  necessary  sacrifice,  the  martyrdom 
of  a  generation  for  the  triumph  and  felicity  of  the 
centuries  to  come?    Napoleon  at  the  height  of 
Imperial  power,  with  thirty  millions  of  devoted 
subjects  behind  him,  and  legions  unequalled  since 
those  of  Rone,  did  but  make  Rousseau's  experiment. 
•The  emotions  of  men,"  Rousseau  argued,  "have 
by  seventeen  hundred  years  of  ascetidsm  and 
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^iMtianism  been  so  disciplined,  that  they  can  nm 
be  trusted  to  their  own  guidance."  The  hour  oi 
his  death,  whether  by  a  pistol  buUet  or  1^  poison 
or  from  sheer  weariness,  was  also  the  hour  of  Rous^ 
aeau's  deepest  insight  into  the  human  heart.  That 
hour  of  penetrating  vision  into  the  eternal  mystery 

made  him  glad  to  rush  into  the  silence  and  the  dark- 
M88.    Napoleon,  trusting  to  the  word  and  to  the 
Ideal  Liberty,  to  man's  unstable  desires  and  to  his 
own  most  fixed  star,  yokes  France  in  1800  to  his 
chanot  wheels.    But  at  the  outset  he  has  to  com- 
promise with  the  past  of  France,  with  the  inerad- 
icable  traits  of  the  Celtic  race,  its  passion  for  the 
figures  on  the  veil  of  Maya,  its  rancours,  and  the 
meditated  vengeance  for  old  defeats.    Yet  it  is  in 
the  name  of  Liberty  rather  than  of  France  that  he 
greets  the  sun  of  AusterUtz,  breaks  the  ramrod 
despotism  of  Prussia,  and  meets  the  awful  resistance 
of  the  Slav  at  Eyiau  and  Friedland.    Then,  turning 
to  the  West,  it  is  in  the  name  of  Liberty  that  he 
saids  Junot,  Marmont,  Soult,  and  Mass^na  across 
the  Pyrenees  to  restore  honour  and  law  to  Spain, 
and,  as  he  had  ended    the  mediaeval  Empire  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  to  end  there  in  Madrid  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  priestly  domination.    The  Inquisition 
which  in  300  years  had  claimed  300,000  victims,  i^ 
indeed  suppressed,  but  Spain,  to  his  amazement,  is 
m  arms  to  a  man  against  its  hT)eratorsl     But 
Napoleon  cannot   pause,  his  fate,  Uke  Hamlet's 
calling  out,  and  whilst  his  Marshals  are  still  baffled 
by  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  he  must^s  his  hosts, 
and,   conquering   the   new   Austrian  Empire   at 
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Wagram,  marches  Attila-Iike  across  a  subjugated 
E^ope  agamst  the  Empire  and  capital  of  the  Miite 

Napoleon's  faU  made  the  purpose  of  his  destiny 
d^  even  to  the  most  ardent  of  French  Royalists 
and  to  the  most  contented  of  the  servants  of  Frand^ 
II  or  F^erick  William  XXL  At  Viemia  the  ^ 
plumaged  diplomatists  undid  in  a  month  all  that 
the  fifteen  y^rs  of  unparalided  action  and  suffering 
mi^iaUded  had  adiieved ;  whilst  the  most  m^^ 
o^-fact  of  aU  British  Cabinets  invested  the^n 
^  the  faUen  conqueror  with  a  tragic  poetry  whidi 
made  the  rode  m  the  Atlantic  but  too  fitting  an 
mblem  of  the  peak  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  leer- 
ing angmsh  of  Prometheus.    And  if  not  one  ma«  of 

c^emn^  Napoleon,  if  the  poets  of  thai  time, 

G^he  ^d  Manzoni,  Poushkine,  Byron,  and  Lermon^ 
toff,  made  themsdves  votaries  of  his  fame  it  was 

^^I^J""""  ''''  "'T^y  ^^*  ^°  ^^^^^^^ 
have  made  a  commonplace,  that  his  hopes  had  been 

ti^eir  hopes  h^  disillusion  thdr  disilh^on;  that 
m  pohtical  freedom  no  more  than  in  rdigious  free- 
dom can  the  peace  of  the  world  be  found;  that 
G^ondimsm  was  no  final  evangd ;  that  to  man's 
soul  freedom  can  never  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  only 
the  means  to  an  end.  ^ 

fniw^?^  of  Europe  for  the  thirty-three  years 
foUowmg  the  abdication  at  the  Elys^  is  a  conflict 
brtween  the  two  prindples  of  Absolutism  and 
Liberty,  represented  now  by  the  ay  for  constitu- 
tionahsm  and  the  Nation,  now  by  a  return  to  Giron- 
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diiriam   and   the   watchword   of   Hmnanity      In 
theory  the  divine  right  of  peoples  was  arrayed 
•gainst  the  divine  right  of  longs.    The  conflict  was 
Ji^ed  bitterly ;   yet  it  was  a  conflict  without  a 
hattlc.    The  dungeon,  the  torture  chamber,  the 
Siberian  mhie,  the  fortresses  of  Spandau  or  Spielberg 
which  Silvio  PeUico  has  made  remembered—these 
were  the  weapons   of   the   tyrants.    The   secret 
■oaety,  the  Marianne,  the  Carbonari,  the  offshoots 
of  the  Tugendbund,  the  ineffectual  rising  or  transient 
revolution,  always  bloodily  repressed,  whether  in 
lUIy,  Spain,  Russia,  Austria,  or  Poland—these  were 
the  sole  weapons  left  to  Liberty,  which  had  once 
at  its  summons  the  legions  of  Napoleon.    And  in  this 
nngular  conflict,  what  leaders  I    In  Spain,  the  heroic 
Juan  Martin,   the  brilliant   Ricgo ;  in  Germany 
G&res,  the  morning-star  of  pohtical  journalism,* 
Rodbcrtus  or  Bdme ;  in  France.  Saint-Simon,  and 
the  malcontents  who  still  beUeved  in  the  Bona- 
partist  cause.    It  was  not  an  army,  but  a  crowd, 
^thout  unity  of  purpose  and  without  the  possibiUty 
of  umted  action.    Opposed  to  tiiese  were  the  united 
purposes,  moved,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  a  single  aim 
--the  repression  of  the  common  enemy,  "Revolution  " 
m  every  State  of  Europe,  in  the  great  monarchies 
of  Austria,  France,  Russia,  as  in  the  smaUer  princi- 
palities of  Germany,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  SiciUes 
Tuscany,  Piedmont,  Venetia,  and  Modena.    To  this 
war  against  Liberty  the  Czar  Alexander,  the  white 
angel  who,  in  Madame  de  Kriidener's  phrase  had 
stouck  down  the  black  angel  Napoleon,  added  ^e- 
thmg  of  the  sanctity  of  a  crusade.    From  God  alone 
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WIS  ^c  sovereign  power  of  the  princes  of  the  etith 
denved,  and  it  was  the  task  of  the  Hoiy  Alliance 
to  compd  the  peoples  to  submit  to  this  divinely- 
appointed  and  righteous  despotism. 

In  this  crusade  Austria  and  Mettemich  occupy  m 

Europe  tiUi848theplacewhichFranceandBonaSLrte 
Jadoccupiedintheeariiercrusade.  "I  was  bom,  "says 

Mettermchmthefragmentofhisautobiography  "tobe 
the  enemy  of  the  Revolution."    Nature,  indeed,  and 
the  ©Qvironment  of  his  youth  had  formed  him  to 
act  the  part  of  the  genius  of  Reaction.    Beneath 
the  fine,  empty,  meaningless  mask  of  the  Austrian 
noble  lay  a  heart  which  had  never  quivered  with  any 
profound  potion,  or  beat  high  with  any  generoii 
impulse.    He  was  hostile  to  nobility  of  thought 
acUon.  and  art.  for  he  had  intelligence  enough  to 
discern  m  these  a  living  satire  upon  himself,  his  life 
his  amis.    He  despised  history,  for  history  is  thi 
teigedy  of  Humanity;  and  he  mocked  at  philosophy. 
But  he  patronized  Schlegel,  for  his  watery  volimii 
w«e  easy  reading,  and  made  rebellion  seem  uncul- 
tmied  and  submission  the  mark  of  a  thoughtful  mind. 
Mcttermc^  s  handsome  figure,  fine  manners,  and 
fatttmmble  MlOs-doux  written  between  sentence! 
of  death,  exile,  the  solitary  dungeon,  distinguish 
his  appearance  and  habits  from  PhiUp  II  of  Spain, 
but  hke  him.  he  governed  Europe  from  his  buW 
tmdmg  the  movements  of  a  standing  army  of 
300,000  men.  and  a  police  and  espionage  department 
nevCT  su^assed  and  seldom  rivaUed  in  the  western 
world    There  was  nothing  in  him  that  was  great. 
But  he  was  indisputable  master  of  Europe  for 
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thirty-three  years.    Nesselrodo,  Hardcnberg,  Talley- 
land  even— -whose  Memoirs  seem  the  work  of  genios 
beside  the  beaten  level  of  mediocrity  of  Mettemich's 
— lound   their    designs    checked    whenever   they 
crossed  the  Austrian's  policy.    Congress  after  Con- 
gressr— \^enna,  Carlsbad,  Troppau,  Laybach,  Verona 
j-exhibited  his  triumph  to  Europe.    At  Laybach, 
in  1821,  the  Emperor's  address  to  the  professors 
there,  and  thence  to  all  the  professors  throughout 
the  Empire,  was  dictated  by  Mettemich— "  Hold 
fast  by  what  is  old,  for  that  alone  is  good.    If  our 
forefathers  found  in  this  the  true  path,  why  should 
we  seek  another  ?     New  ideas  have  arisen  amongst 
you,  principles  which  I,  your  Emperor,  have  not 
sanctioned,  and  never  will  sanction.    Beware  of 
such  ideas!    It  is  not  scholars  I  stand  in  need  of, 
but  of  loyal  subjects  to  my  Crown,  and  you,  you 
are  here  to  train  up  loyal  subjects  to  mt.    See  that 
you  fulfil  this  task  I"    Is  there  in  human  history  a 
document   more  blasting  to  the  reputation  for 
political  wisdom  or  foresight  of  him  who  penned  it  ? 
It  were  an  insult  to  the  great  Florentine  to  style 
such  piteous  ineptitudes  Machiavellian.    Yet  they 
succeeded.      The  new  evangel  had  lost  its  power ; 
the  freedom  of  Humanity  was  the  dream  of  a  few 
ideologues ;  the  positive  ideab  of  hiter  times  had 
not  yet  arisen.    Well  might  men  ask  themselT  os : 
Has  then  Voltaire  lived  in  vain,  and  the  Girondins 
died  in  vain?    Has  all  the  blood  from  Lodi  and 
Areola  to  Austerlitz  and  the  Borodino  been  shed  in 
vain?    Hard  on  the  address  io  the  universities 
there  crept  silently  across  Europe  the  message  that 
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Napdeon  was  dead.  "  It  is  not  an  event,"  said 
Talleyrand,  "but  a  piece  of  news."  The  remark  was 
just.  Europe  seemed  now  one  vast  Sainte  Hdtoe, 
and  men's  hearts  a  sepulchre  in  which  all  hqpe  or 
desire  for  liberty  was  vanquished.  The  soUtary 
grave  at  Longwood.  the  iron  railings,  the  stunted 
willow,  were  emblems  of  a  cause  for  ever  lost. 

The  Revdution  of  July  Ut  the  gloom  with  a 
moment's  radiance.  Heine's  letters  still  preserve  the 
dectric thrill  which  the  gloriousThreeDaysawakened. 
"Lafayette,  the  tricolour,  the  Marseillaise/"  he 
writes  to  Vamhagen,  when  the  "  sunbeams  wrapped 
m  printer's  ink  "  reached  him  in  Heligoland,  "  I  am 
a  child  of  the  Revolution,  and  seize  again  the  sacred 
weapons.   Bring  flowers  I  I  will  crown  my  head  for 
the  fight  of  death.    Give  me  the  lyre  that  I  may  sing 
asong  of  battle,  words  like  fiery  stars  which  shoot 
from  Heaven  and  bum  up  palaces  and  illumine 
the  cabins  of  the  poor."    But  when  Lafayette 
presented  to  France  that  best  of  aU  possible  Repu- 
blics, the  fat  smile  and  cotton  umbrella  of  Louis 
Philippe;   when  throughout   Italy,   Sicily,  Spain, 
Gennany,   insurrection  was  repressed  still  more 
oddly  and  crueUy;    when  Paskievitch  cstoblished 
carder  in  Warsaw,  and  Czartoryski  resigned  the 
8truggle-4hen  the  transient  character  of  the  out- 
break was  visible.    France  herself  was  weary  of  the 
iHusion.    "  We  had  need  of  a  sword,"  a  Pdish 
patriot  wrote,  "and  France  sent  us  her  tears." 
The  taunt  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  unjust.    France 
assuredly  had  done  her  part  in  the  war  for  Liberty. 
The  hour  had  come  for  the  States  of  Europe  to  WOTk 
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out  their  own  lalvition,  or  redpi  themselves  to  lut 
amcy,  Jesuitism,  a  gagged  Press,  the  omiiipreseiit  sp; 
the  Troubetskoi  ravelin,  Spandau,  and  Metteniicfa 
Eil^teen  years  were  to  pass  before  action,  bi 
ft  was  action  for  a  more  limited  and  less  glorioa 

If  more  practical,  ideal  than  the  freedom  of  the  wori« 
Other  despots  died— Alexander  I  in  1835.  the  tw 
Ferdinands,  of  Sicily  and  of  Spain,  Francis  II  himn^ 

in  1835.  and  Frederick  William  III  in  1840.  Gent 
too,  was  dead,  Talleyrand,  Hardenberg,  and  Pom 
di  Borgo ;  but  Mettemich  Uved  on—"  the  gods. 
as  Sophocles  avers,  "  give  long  Uves  to  the  dastar 
and  the  dog-hearted/'  The  Revolution  of  Jul^ 
•eemed  but  a  test  of  the  stability  of  the  iahric  h 
had  reared.  From  Guizot  and  his  master  he  fount 
Iwit  little  resistance.  The  new  Car  Nicholas  fd 
at  once  into  the  Austrian  system;  and,  with  Gerlacl 
as  Minister,  Prussia  offered  as  little  resistance  a 
the  France  of  Guizot.  Meanwhile,  in  1840,  by  th< 
motion  of  Thiers,  Napoleon  had  returned  fron 
Saint  Helena,  and  the  advance  of  his  coffin  acrosi 
the  seas  struck  a  deeper  trouble  into  the  despoti 
of  Europe  than  the  march  of  an  army. 

n 

VATIONAIZTr  AND  IfODEXN  IBPUBUCANiai 

In  the  political  as  in  the  religious  ideals  of  men 
transfwrnation  is  endless  and  unresting.  The  moment 
of  cdlision  between  an  old  and  a  new  principle 
of  human  action  is  a  revolution.  Such  a  turning- 
point  is  the  movement  which  finds  its  dimax  in 
Europe  in  the  year  1848.    Two  forces  there  present 
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•Wx-ed  to  ancient  rSS.  '^ .^"^  ?* 

^'  u^r-'i^t'tS'^^^'^-^S- 

a«»x-ii  *•       -gainst  Lapital,  which  under   varioi« 
<rf  the  freedom  of  man  had  dwindled     i^tSim-T 

banquets,  graced  sometimes  by  X  SL^^ 
Malibran,  the  glories  of  the  cominTm^^li^ 
amongst  themselves  and  refi,™i!!7.  'I"*"*"*! 
became  zealot  ,^kS  ^T?^  V°  '''^°"  '"'• 
'-  Kn^nce.  f or  g::^.  »1or  TtaTtS^'"* 
''as  taking  the  place  of  HumalSm'^-    ^*™*™ 

^f^^K  w^^'y-  ^848,andtheast^dingS^ 

«rttonA,  the  Congress  at  Prague,  and  all  Hunga™ 
a™™g  at  the  summons  of  Kossuth    ♦»,-  T® .'' 

^i"of^ti^Ss^:?'!r=/ -  -  " 

^Pd^n,enteringlikethecut?^i^^-^,^ 
who  stole  a  crown  and  put  it  in  his  poc^,  the  CI' 
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erf  Koswith,  the  turrender  or  the  tretson  of  Gfir 

^^"^Jf"  "^  5^^'  '«3X.  shattered^ 
wry  imaginings.  Yet  Napoleon  III  underetood 
least  one  aspect  of  the  change  which  the  yean  1 
brought  better  than  the  rhetorician  of  the  Girond 
OT  the  poet  of  Hemani.  For  the  principle  of  Nati 
ahty,  whkh  in  1848  they  ignored,  became  the  foun 
tion  of  the  second  French  Empire,  of  the  unity 
Italy,  and  of  that  new  German  Empire  wM 
since  1870,  has  affected  the  SUte  system  of  Eurc 
more  potently  and  continuously  than  any  oU 

ttfir  w^  *^* '^^^  ^*y  °^  Spaii  unc 
Ferdmand  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centui 
It  was  his  dexterous  and  lofty  appeal  to  this  sai 
^aple  which  gave  the   volumes  of   Palaclr 

^»^  0/ BoAwnw  a  power  like  that  of  a  war-soi 
Nationality  did  not  die  in  Vienna  before  the  ban 
of  Windischgratz  and  Jellachlich.  and  from  his  ex 
Kossuth  gmded  its  course  in  Hungary  to  a  gloria 
dose-the  Biagyar  nation.    Even  in  RussS,  th^ 

X  «  ^^^'^^^^y*  *^  principle  quickened  the  ardoi 
of  Pan^vism,  which  the  war  of  1878-the  Schipl 
Pass,  Hevna,  the  dazzling  heroism  of  Skobd^- 
has  made  memorable.  In  the  triumph  of  this  san 
pnnaple  hes  the  future  hope  of  Spain.  Spai 
has  been  exhausted  by  revolution  after  revolutiol 
by  Carhst  mtrigue,  by  tiie  arrogance  of  successiv 
Ijctators  aiid  by  tiie  bloody  reprisals  of  factior 
d^e  has  Iwt  the  last  of  her  great  colonies;  but  t 
Alphonso  XIII  fate  seems  to  reserve  tiie  task  c 
completmg  again  by  mutual  resignation  tiiat  unio 
with  Portugal  of  which  Castelir  indicated  tiie  basis- 
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•  coamoo  blood  and  luitfii»«  *h.  , 

•w  .«»iiw  the  J^M^  wW^^^"";"™"°" 

With  the  ii«n«Tf  M«;   ^'^«'"y- 

"■ge.  nig  a  the  principle  whnu.  ««»._•  *"*" 
fronted  Lwnartine  aTtte  HAW^J^v^f™*  ''°°- 
.ft«noon  of  the  23th  Fe^"''^^^^:  "''  «« 

t«»,  fortunate  ae'Dantoni^^to^f^Tb;^; 

th?l,^'°'T  »»*  •»«>•  «•«  tour  -.    the  ,..,  m" 
the  red  flag  but  the  tour  of  the  Cha^-,  j.  v'-,?^-: 
has  been  turned  into  derision  by  subs^  ..t .      I' 
The  red  flag  has  n»de  the  tour  of  ttel^^M  ,1?^^^ 
tavely  as  the  tricolour  and  the  e«l«  X':„Z 

S^~  "..*"  ''~'  '"»'«^  <Kver^ii«oraSa: 
to«s  andgovernments  after  theCongrS  or&^ 

s.nsrjt^HS9^ 

macher  ishnf  fho^^-  ^^^  "'  i'lcnte  and  Schleier- 
xna^er,  is  but  the  pnnciple  to  which  in  all  ages  suffer- 
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iog  and  wrong  have  made  their  vain  appeal-^the 
responsibility  of  all  for  the  misery  of  the  many  and 
the  enduring  tyranny  of  the  few.  Indignant  at 
the  spectacle,  the  Nihilist  in  orthodox  Russia  applies 
his  destructive  criticism  to  all  institutions,  civil, 
religious,  political,  and  finding  all  hollow,  seeks  to 
overwhelm  all  in  one  common  ruin.  The  Emanci- 
pation of  1861  was  to  the  Nihilist  but  the  act  oi 
Tyranny  veiling  itself  as  Justice.  It  left  the  serf, 
brutalized  by  centuries  of  oppression,  even  more 
completely  than  before  to  the  mercy  of  the  bqyard 
and  the  exploiters  of  human  souls.  Michel  Bakour 
nine,  Kropotldne,  Stepniak,  Michaelov,  and  S(q»hia 
Perovskaya,  whose  handkerchief  gave  the  signal 
to  the  assassins  of  Alexander  II,  were  but  actualisa- 
tions  of  Tourgenieff's  imaginary  hero  Bazarofi, 
and  for  a  time,  indeed,  BazarofiBan  was  in  literary 
jargon  the  equivalent  of  Nihilism.  If  at  intervals 
in  recent  years  a  shudder  passes  across  Europe  at 
some  new  crime,  attempted  or  successful,  of  Anarchy, 
if  Europe  notes  the  singular  regularity  with  which 
the  crime  is  traced  to  Italy,  and  is  perplexed  at  the 
absence  of  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  coospincy 
against  society — ^for  what  known  motives  of  human 
action,  vanity  or  fear,  hope  or  the  gratification 
ol  revenge,  can  explain  the  silence  of  the  confederates 
of  Maktesta,  and  the  blind  obedience  of  the  agents 
of  his  will  ?-4f  Europe  is  peq^exed  at  this  appari- 
tion of  a  terror  unknown  to  the  ancient  world,  the 
Italian  sees  in  it  but  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
responsibility.  To  the  nameless  sufferings  of  Italy 
he  ascribes  the  temper  which  leads  to  the  mania 
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of  the  anarchist ;  and  the  sufferings  of  Italy  in  their 
morbid  stags  he  can  trace  to  the  betrayal  of  Italy 
by  Europe  m  1816,  in  1821,  in  1831,  in  1848,  and 
supremely  m  1856.  As  Europe  has  grown  more 
conscious  of  its  essential  unity  as  one  State  system, 
diplomacy  has  wandered  from  such  conceptions  as 
the  Balance  of  Power,  through  Gortschakoff 's  ironic 
appeal  to  the  equality  of  kings,  to  the  derisive 
theory  of  the  Concert  of  Europe.  But  Communism 
and  Anarchism  have  afforded  a  proof  of  the  unity 
of  Europe  more  convincing  and  more  terrible,  and 
full  of  sinister  presage  to  the  future. 

A  thhrd  aspect  of  this  revolt  of  misery  is  Socialism, 
Karl  Marx  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  exponent, 
if  not  the  founder,  of  cosmopolitan  or  international 
Socialism,  and  Lassalle  as  the  actual  founder  of  the 
nati<mal    or   Democratic    Socialism  of   Germany. 
Marx,  whose  countenance  with  its  curious  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  dwarf  of  Velasquez,  Sebastian 
de  Mona,  seems  to  single  him  out  as  the  apostle 
and  avenger  of  human  degradation  and  human 
sufering,  published  the  first  sketch  of  his  princi- 
ples in  1847,  but  more  completely  in  the  manifesto 
adopted  by  the  Paris  Commune  in  1849.    As  the 
Revolution  of  1789  is  to  be  traced  to  the  oppression 
of  the  peasantry  by  feudal  insolence,  never  weary 
in  wrong-doing,  as  described  by  Boisguilbert  and 
Mirabeau  pire,  so  the  new  revolutionary  movement 
of  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  its  origin 
in  the  oppression  of  the  artisan  class  by  the  new 
aristocracy,  the  bourgeoisie.    Factory  owners  and 
millionaires  have  taken  the  place  of  the  nobless0 
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of  last  centniy.  And  the  sufierings  of  the  prde 
tariat.  peasant  and  artisan  alike,  have  increased  wit! 
their  numbers.  Freedom  has  taught  the  myriad 
of  workers  new  desires.  Height^ied  intelligence 
has  given  them  the  power  to  contrast  their  owi 
wretchedness  with  the  seeming  happiness  of  others 
and  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  their  own  degia 
dation,  and  to  sound  the  depths  of  their  own  despair 
Bfarx's  greatest  work,  Das  Kapital,  published  ii 
1867,  was  to  the  new  levolution  just  such  an  inspira 
tion  and  guide  as  the  Conb^cU  Social  of  Rousseau  wat 
to  the  revolution  of  '89.  The  brilliant  genius  o 
Lassalle  yielded  to  the  sway  of  the  principle  o! 
Nationality,  and  ultimately  of  Empire,  as  strongl} 
as  the  narrower  and  gloomier  nature  of  Marx  was 
repelled  by  these  principles.  It  was  this  tiait  ii 
his  writings,  as  well  as  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and 
his  &ith  in  the  Prussian  peasant  and  the  Prussiai 
artisan,  that  attracted  for  a  time  the  interest  0I 
Ksmarck.  Even  a  State  such  as  Austria  LassaUc 
regarded  as  higher  than  any  federal  union  whatever. 
The  image  of  Lassalle's  character,  his  philosophy, 
and  too  swift  career,  may  be  found  in  his  earliesi 
work,  Herackitus,  the  god-gifted  statesman  whom 
Plato  delineated,  seeking  not  his  own,  but  reaMn^ 
his  life  in  that  of  others,  toiling  ceaselessly  for  the 
oppressed,  the  dumb,  helpless,  leaderless  masses 
who  sufier  silently,  yet  know  not  why  they  suffer. 
A  monarchy  resting  upon  the  support  of  the  artisan- 
myriads  against  the  arrogance  of  the  bourgeois,  as 
the  Tudor  monarchy  rested  upon  the  support  oi 
the  yeomen  and  the  towns  against  the  arrogance  oi 
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^e  feudal  barons— this,  in  the  most  ^ective  period 
of  his  career,  was  LasaaUe's  ideal  State.  And  it  is 
his  ranarkable  pamphlet  in  reply  to  the  deputation 
from  Leipac  in  1863  that  has  fitly  been  characterized 
•8  the  charter  of  the  whole  movement  of  democratic 
soGalMm  m  Germany  down  to  the  present  hour 

T^,^®^*^"**°°  ^^  ^^^^  revealed  to  Europeaa 
Liberalism  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  Metter- 
T^.    The  youth  of  Nicholas  I  had  been  formed  by 
the  same  tutors  as  that  of  his  elder  brother   the 
Car  Alexander.  The  Princess  Lieven  and  his  mother 
atona  Federovna,  the  friend  of  Stein,  and  the  implac- 
able enemy  of  Napoleon,  had  found  in  him  a  pupil 
at  once  devoted,  imaginative,  and  unwearied.    A 
r^lutc  wiU,  dauntless  courage,  a  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful m  nature  and  in  art,  a  high-«^ouled  enthusiasm 
for  his  country,  made  him  seem  iae  fate-appointed 
leader  of  Russia's  awakening  energies.    The  Teuton 
m  his  blood  effaced  the  Slav,  and  the  fixed,  the  unre- 
lenting pursuit  of  one  sole  purpose  gives  his  career 
something  of  the  tragic  unity  of  Napoleon's,  and  leaves 
him  still  the  supreme  type  of  the  Russian  autocrat 
One  God,  one  law,  one  Church,  one  State.  Russian 
m  language,  Russian  in  creed,  Russian  in  all  the 
labyrinthme  grades  of  its  civic,  military,  and  munici- 
pal life— this  was  the  dream  to  the  reahzation  of 
which  the  thirty  crowded  years  of  his  reign  were 
consecrated.    There  is  grandeur  as  weU  as  swiftness 
of  decision  in  the  manner  in  which  he  encounters 
and  quells  the  insurrection  of  the  26th  December. 
Then,  true  to  the  inunemorial  example  of  tyrants 
he  found  employment  for  sedition  in  war.    He  tore 
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from  Persia  in  a  single  campaign  two  rich  provincei 
and   an   indemnity   of   20,000,000   roubles.    The 
ms^dc  liberalism  of  Alexander  was  abandoned 
The  free  constitution  of  Poland,  the  eyesore  of  the 
boyaids  and  the  old  Russian  party,  was  overthrown, 
and  a  Russian,  as  distinct  from  a  German,  policy 
was  welcomed  with  surprise  and  tumultuous  delight. 
"  Despotism,"  he  declared,  "  is  the  principle  of  my 
government;  my  people  desires  no  other."    Yet 
he  emka    ured  to  win  young  Russia  by  flattery, 
as  he  haC  conquered  old  Russia  by  reaction.    He 
encouraged  the  movement  in  poetry  against  the 
tasteless  imitation  of  Western  models,  and  in  sockty 
•gainst  the  dominance  of  the  French  language. 
In  the  first  years  of  his  reign  French  ceases  to  be  a 
medium  of  literary  expression,  and  Russian  prose 
and  Rusaan  verse  acquire  their  own  cadences. 
Yet  liberty  is  the  life-blood  of  art ;  and  liberty  he 
could  not  grant.    The  freedom  df  the  Press  was 
interdicted;  liberty   of   speech  forbidden,  and  a 
•trict  censorship,  exercised  by  the  dullest  of  officials, 
stifled  literature.    "  How  unfortunate  is  this  Bona- 
parte I "  a  wit  remarked  when  Pichegru  was  found 
strangled  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  "all  his 
prisoners  die  on  his  hands."    How  unfortunate 
was  the  Czar  Nicholas  I    All  hismen  of  genius  died 
by  violent  deaths.    Lermontofi  and  Poushkine  fell 
m  duels  before  antagonists  who  represented  the 
tekinovnih  dass.     Rileyev  died  on  the  scafiold; 
Griboi^ov  was  assassinated  at  Teheran. 

His  foreign  policy  was  a  return  to  that  of  Catherine 
the  Great — the  rest(xation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
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MiUdiig  admirable  use  of  the  HeUenic  enthusiasm 
erf  Canmng,  he  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Nava- 
rmo.    TTius  popular  at  home  and  abroad,  regarded 
hy^e  Liberals  of  Europe  as  the  restorer  of  Greek 
freedom,  and  by  the  Legitimists  as  a  stronger  suc- 
OMSor  to  Alexander,  he  was  able  to  crush  the  Poles 
Enthusiastic  Berlin  students  carried  the  effigies  of 
Pohdi  leaders  in  triumph ;  but  not  a  sword  was 
town.    England,  France.  Austria  looked  on  silent 
at  the  work  of  Diebitch  and  Paskievitch,  "  my  two 
mMtifEs.''  as  the  Czar  styled  them,  and  the  true 
ftms  Pohmai "    had  come.    A  Russian   Army 
marchmg  against  Kossuth,  and  the  Czar's  demand 
for  the  extradition  of  the  heroic  Magyar,  unmasked 
the  despot.  Yet  his  European  triumph  was  complete, 
and  the  war  in  the  Crimea  seemed  his  crowning' 
chancfr-the  humiliating  of  the  two  Powers  which 
m  his  eyes  represented  Liberty  and  the  Revolution. 
Every  f oroe  that  personal  rancour,  and  the  devotion 
of  years  to  one  sole  end,  every  measure  that  reason 
and  Stote  policy  could  dictate,  lent  their  aid  to 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  monarch  m  this  enter- 
prise.   The  disaster  was  sudden,    overwhehning 
irremediable.    Yet  in  one  thing  his  life  was  a  success, 
and  that  a  great  one— he  had  Russianised  Russia.  * 
The  Crimean  War  marks  a  turning-point  in  the 
History  of  Europe  only  less  significant  than  the 
Revolution  of  1848.    The  isolating  force  of  religion 
was  annuUed,  and  the  slowly  increasing  influence 
of  the  East  upon  the  West  affected  even  the  routine 
of  diplomacy.    The  hopes  of  the  Carlists  and  the 
Jesuits  in   Spm  were   frustrated,  and   Austria, 
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deprived  of  the  reward  of  her  neutrality,  could  look 
no  more  to  the  Muscovite  for  aid  in  crushing  Italian 
freedom,  as  she  had  crushed  Hungary.    Fran  his 
deep  chagrin  at  the  treason  of  the  Powers,  Ca^our 
seemed  to  gather  new  strength  and  a  political  wis- 
dom which  sets  his  name  with  those  of  the  greatest 
constructive  statesmen  of  all  time.     The  defeat 
at  Novara  was  avenged,  the  poUcy  of  Villafranca, 
and  the  designs  of  that  singular  saviour  of  society, 
Louis  Napoleon,  were  checked.    Venetia  was  recov- 
ered, and  when  in  1870  the  lines  around  Metz  and 
Sedan  withdrew  the  French  bayonets  which  hedged  in 
Pio  Nono,  Victor  Enmianuel  entered  Rome  as  King 
of  Italy.    Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  20th 
September,    and   the   burdens    of    taxation   and 
miUtary  sacrifices  which  Italy  has  borne,  with  the 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican  like  a  conspirator  on  her 
own  hearth,  can  b-  compared  only  with  the  burdens 
which  Prussia  enc  ired  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  her 
kings  before  and  after  Rossbach.    But  instead  of 
a  Rossbach,  Italy  has  had  an  Adowa ;  instead  of 
justice,  a  corrupt     ftcial  class  and  an  army  of 
judges  who  make  ji  ,tice  a  mockery,  anarchism  in 
her  towns,  a  supersti  ious  peasantry,  an  aristocracy 
dead  to  the  future  and  to  the  memory  of  the  past. 
This   heroic   patriotism,   steadfast   patience,   and 
fortitude  in  disaster  have  their  roots  in  the  noblest 
hearts  of  Italy  hersetf ,  but  there  is  not  one  which  in 
the  trial  hour  has  not  felt  its  own  strength  made 
stronger,  its  own  resolution  made  loftier,  by  the 
genius  and  example  of  a  single  man— Giuseppe 
Mazzini.    To  modem  Republicanism,  not  only  of 
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Italy,  but  of  Europe,  Mazzini  gave  a  higher  iaith 
and  a  watchword  that  is  great  as  the  watchwords 
of  the  world.  Equal  rights  mean  equal  duties.  The 
Rights  of  Man  imply  the  Duties  of  Bian.  He  taught 
the  millions  of  workers  in  Italy  that  their  life- 
purpose  lay  not  in  the  extortion  of  privileges,  but 
in  making  themselves  worthy  of  those  privileges  ; 
that  it  was  not  in  conquering  capitalists  that  the 
path  of  victory  lay,  but  in  all  classes  of  Itahans 
striving  side  by  side  towards  a  common  end.  the 
beauty  and  freedom  of  Italy,  by  establishing  freedom 
and  beauty  in  the  soul. 

The  movement  towards  unity  in  Germany  is  old 
as  the  war  of  Liberation  against  Napoleon,  old  as 
Luther's  appeal  to  the  German  Princes  in  1520.    The 
years  following  Leipsic  were  consumed  by  German 
Liberalism  in  efforts  to  invent  a  constitution  like 
that  of  England.    It  was  the  happy  period  of  the 
doctrinaire,  of  the  pedant,  and  of  the  student  of 
1688  and  the  pupUs  of  Sidy^.    Heine's  bitter  address 
to  Germany,  "  Dream  on,  thou  son  of  Fdly.  dream 
on! "  sprang  from  a  chagrin  which  every  sincere 
German.    Prussian.   Bavarian.    Wtlrtemberger,    or 
Rhcinlanderfcltnot'less  deeply.    The  Revolution  of 
1848,  the  blood  spilt  at  the  barricades  in  the  streets 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  did  not  end  this;  but  it 
roused  the  better  spirits  amongst  the  opposition  to 
deeper  perception  of  the  aspiration  of  all  Germany. 
Which  of  the  multifarious  kingdoms  and  duchies 
could  form  the  centre  of  a  new  union,  federal  or 
imperial  ?    Austria,  with  her  long  line  of  Hapsburg 
monarchs,   her   tyranny,   her    obscurantism,    her 
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tenacious  hdd  upon  the  past,  had  been  the  enemy 
w  the  oppressor  of  every  State  in  t'lra.    TheDanu- 
wan  prindpaUties,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  pointed  out 
to  Vienna  a  task  in  the  future  calculated  to  try  her 
declining  energy  to  the  utmost.    Pnissia  alone 
possessed  the  heroic  past,  the  memory  of  Frederick, 
of  Blilcher,   of  Stein,   Schamhorst,  and  Yorck; 
and,  if  politically  despotic,  she  was  essentially  Protest 
tant  in  religion,  and  Protestentism  offered  the  hope  of 
rehgious  tderancc.    After  Austria's  defeat  in  Italy, 
the  issue  north  of  the  Alps  was  inevitable.    The 
question  was  how  and  in  what  shape  the  end  would 
realize  itself.    Montesquieu  insists  that,  even  without 
Caius  Julhis,  the  faU  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  fixed  as  by  a 
law  of  late.    Yet,  with  data  before  us,  it  is  hard  to 
imagme  the^creation  of  the  new  German  Empire 
jwthout  Bismarck.   His  downright  Prussianism  rises 
hke  a  rock  through  the  mists,  amid  the  vaporous 
Liberalism  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period.    His 
unbroken  resolution  gave  strength  to  the  wavering 
p«ffpo8e  of  Frederick  William  IV.    His  diploma^ 
ted  to  Kdniggratz,  and  the  manipulated  telegram 
from  Ems  turned,  as  Moltke  said,  a  retreat  into  a 
adl  to  battle.    And  in  front  of  Metz  his  wisdom 
kept  the  Bavarian  legions  in  the  field.   Prom  his  first 
defimte  entry  into  a  State  career  in  1848  to  the 
(fismissal  of  1887.  his  deep  religion,  wisdom,  and 
smiphcity  of  nature  are  as  distinctly  Prussian  as 
tibe  glancing  ardour  of  Skobeleff  is  distinctly  Russian 
From  the  HohenzoUem  he  looked  for  no  gratitude. 
His  loyalty  was  loyalty  to  the  kingship,  not  to  the 
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individual.    He  had 

Strafford,  and  knew  th 

False  or  true  to  all  men  else,  he  was  unwaveringly 
true  to  Prussia,  which  to  Bismarck  meant  being 
true  to  himself,  true  to  God.    He  could  not  bequeath 
his  secret  to  those  who  came  after  him  any  moj« 
tiian  Leonardo  could  bequeath  his  secret  to  Lmni 
But  the  Empire  he  built  up  has  the  elements  of 
endurance.    It  possesses  in  the  Middle  Age  common 
traditions,  deep  and  penetrating,  a  cwnmon  lan- 
guage, and  the  recent  memory  of  fa?  marvellous 
triumph.    Protestantism  and  the  Prussian  temper 
ensure  religious  freedom  to  Bavaria.    Even  in  1870 
the  dd  principles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Protes- 
tantism and  the  neo-Romanism  of  Pius  IX,  reappear 
in  the  opposing  ranks  at  Gravelotte  and  Sedan. 
The  new  Empire,  whether  it  be  to  Europe  a  warrant 
of  peace  or  of  war,  is  at  least  a  bulwark  against 
Ultramontanism. 

The  change  in  French  poUtical  life  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  the  Russian  alliance.  Time  has  atoned 
for  the  disasters  at  the  Ahna  and  Inkermann. 
Would  one  discover  the  secret  at  the  close  of  the 
century  of  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  France,  free- 
dom's forlorn  hope  when  the  century  began?  It 
is  cwitained  in  the  speech  of  Skobeleff  which  once 
starUed  Europe  :  "  The  struggle  between  the  Slav 
and  the  Teuton  no  human  power  can  avert.  Even 
now  it  is  near,  and  the  struggle  will  be  long,  terrible, 
and  bloody  ;  but  this  alone  can  liberate  Russia  and 
the  whole  Slavonic  race  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
intnider.    No  man's  home  is  a  home  till  the  German 
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htt  been  expeUed.  and  the  rush  to  the  East   the 
Drang  nach  OsUn  '  turned  back  for  ever." 

Ill 

THE  IDEALS  OP  A  NEW  AGE 

'Htf*?^  ^^°P*  PoUtical  revolutions  have  invari- 
ably been  preceded  or  accompanied  by  revolutions 

wLi^T^V"*  "^°"-    '^«  nineteenth  century, 
which  has  been  convulsed  by  thirty-three  revolt 
tioos.  the  overthrow  of  dynasties,  and  the  assassi- 
nation  of  longs,  has  also  been  characterized  by  the 
range  and  daring  of  its  speculative  inquiry     Every 
jystcm  of  thought  which  has  perplexed  or  enthralled 
the  imagination  of  man,  every  faith  that  has  exalted 
or  debased  his  intelligence,  has  had  in  this  age  its 
adherents    The  Papacy  in  each  successive  decade 
has  gained  by  this  tumult  and  mental  disquietude. 
Tliought  IS  anguish  to  the  masses  of  men,  any  drug 
»  precious,  and  to  escape  from  its  misery  the  so^ 
conspires  agamst  her  own  exceUence  and  the  perfec- 
t^  of  Nature.    Ev«i  in  i8oa  Napoleon  in  his 
amtet-hke  musmgs  in  the  Tuileries  despaired  of 
I^  as  the  safety  of  the  world,  and  in  his  tragic 
course  this  despou-  adds  a  metaphysical  touchto 
his  doOTi     Five  Popes  have  succeeded  him  who 
anointed  Bonaparte,  and  the  very  era  of  Darwin 
and  Strauss  has  been  iUustrated  or  derided  bv  the 
buU     IneffabUis  Deus."  the  Council  of  the  Vatican 
tiie  thronged  pilgrimages  to  Loardes,  and  the  neo-' 
Romanian  <rf  French  litUraieurs.    The  HeUenism 
ot  Ooethe  was  a  protest  against  this  movement, 
at  once  m  its  mtellectual  and  its  Uterary  forms  the 
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Romantidsn  of  Tieck  and  Novalii.  the  cultawd 
Return  of  Ijuximenais  and  Chateaabriand.    Yet  in 
i^,.^!^*,*"^P**^  *  reconciliaUon  of  HeUai 
and  the  Middle  Age.  and  the  work  is  not  only  the 
wpreme  hterary  achievement  of  the  century,  but 
its  greatest  prophetic  book.    Then  science  became 
tne  aUy  of  poetry  and  speculative  thought  in  the 
war  agaiMt  Obscurantism,  Ultramontanism,  and 
jesmtism  in  aU  its  forms.    Geology  flung  back  the 
■ons  of  the  past  till  they  receded  beyond  imagina- 
tion  s  wing.    Astronomy  peopled  with  a  myriad 
•uns  the  mfinite  soUtudes  of  space.     The  theory 
of  evolution  stirred  the  common  heart  of  Europe 
to  a  fury  of  debate  upon  questions  confined  tiU 
then  to  the  studious  cahn  of  the  few.    The  ardour 
to  know  aU,  to  be  aU.  to  do  all,  here  upon  earth  and 
now,  which  the  nineteenth  century  had  inherited 
from  the  Renaissance,  quickened  every  inventive 
fiiculty  of  man.  and  surprise  has  foUowed  surprise. 
The  aspirations  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch  towards 
tSJ.M^^°f  universal  humanity,  its  sympathy 
jntt^  the  Ideals  of  aU  the  past,  Hellas,  IskiTthe 
Middle  Age,  received  from  the  theories  of  science, 
and  from   mcreased   facilities  of  communication 
and  locomotion,  a  various  and  most  living  impulse 
As  man  to  the  European  imagination  became  isolated 
in  space,  and  the  earth  a  point  lost  in  the  sounding 
vastness  of  the  atom-shower  of  the  worlds,  he  also 
becMne  conscious  to  himself  as  one.    The  bounds 
of  the  earth,  his  habitation,  drew  nearer  as  the  stars 
receded,  and  surveying  the  past,  his  history  seemed 
less  a  withdrawal  from  the  Divine  than  an  ever- 
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deepening  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  within  th 
soul. 

That  which  in  speculation  pre-eminently  distin 
guishes  the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century  fron 
preceding     centuries— the     graduaUy     increasing 
dominion  of  Oriental  thought,  art,  and  action- 
has  strengthened  this  impression.    An  age  mystic 
m  Its  religion,  symbolic  in  its  art,  and  in  its  poUtics 
apathetic  or  absolutist,  succeeds  an  age  of  formal 
rehgion,  conventional  art,  and  Republican  enthusi- 
asm. Goethe  in  1809,  from  the  overthrow  of  dynasties 
and  the  crash  of  thrones,  turned  to  the  East  and 
foimd  peace.    What  were  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
and  the  rum  of  Europe's  dream  to  Hdfiz  and  Sadi 
and  to  the  cahh  of  the  trackless  centuries  far  behind? 
•nie  mood  of  Goethe  has  become  the  characteristic 
of  the  Mt,  the  poetry,  the  speculation  of  the  century's 
end.    The  bizarre  genius  of  Nietzsche,  whose  whole 
position  is  implicit  in  Goethe's  Divan,  popularized 
it  m  Germany.    The  youngest  of  Hteratures,  Norway 
and  Russia,  reveal  its  power  as  vividly  as  the  oldest 
Italy  and  France.    It  controls  the  meditative  depth 
of  Leopardi.  the  melancholy  of  Tourgenieff.  the 
nobler  of  Ibsen's  dramas,  and  the  cadenced  prose 
of  Flaubert.    It  informs  the  teaching  of  Tolstoi 
ajad  the  greater  art  of  Tschaikowsky.    Goethe,  at 
the  beginnmg  of  the  century,  moulded  into  one  the 
Ideals  of  the  Middle  Age  and  of  Hellas,  and  so 
Wagner  at  the  close,  in  Tristan  and  in  Parsifal 
has  woven  the  Oriental  and  the  mediaval  spirit' 
thought,  and  passion,  the  Minnesinger's  lays  and  the 
mystic  vision  of  the  Upanishads  into  a  rainbow 
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torrent  of  harmony,  which,  with  its  rivals,  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Beethoven,  Schubert.  Brahms,  and 
Tschaikowsky,  make  this  century  the  Periclean  age 
of  Music  as  the  fifteenth  was  the  Periclean  age  of 
paintmg,  and  the  sixteenth  of  poetry. 

What  a  vision  of  the  new  age  thus  opens  before  the 
gaze  I  The  ideal  of  Liberty  and  all  its  hopes  have  turned 
to  ashes ;  but  out  of  the  ruins  Europe,  tireless  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Ideal,  ponders  even  now  some 
profounder  mystery,  some  mightier  destiny.    More 
than  any  race  known  to  history  the  Teuton  has  the 
power  of  making  other  religions,  other  thoughts 
other  arts  his  own,  and  sealing  them  with  the  impress 
of  his  own  spirit.     The  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Goethe,  the  tone-dramas  of  Wagner  attest  this 
Out  of  the  thought  and  faith  of  Judaa  and  Hellas 
of  Egypt  and  Rome,  the  Teutonic  imagination  has 
carved  the  present.    Their  ideals  have  passed  into  his 
hfe  unperishably.    But  the  purple  fringe  of  another 
davm  is  on  the  horizon.     Teutonic  heroism    and 
resolution  in  action,  transformed  by  the  centuries 
behind  and  the  ideals  of  the  elder  races,  confront 
now.  creative,  the  East,  its  mighty  cahn.  its  resig- 
nation. Its  scorn  of  action  and  the  familiar  aims  of 
men,  its  inward  vision,  its  deep  disdain  of  realized 
ends.    What  vistas  arise  before  the  mind  which 
seeks  to  penetrate  the  future  of  this  union  I    The 
eighteenth  century  at  its  close  coincided  with  an 
accomplished  hope  clearly  defined.    The  last  sun 
of  the  dying  century  goes  down  upon  a  worid  brood- 
ing over  an  unsolved  enigma,  pursuing  an  ideal  it 
but  darkly  discerns. 
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